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During the last quarter of ^969^^ the Native Youth 
Advisory Committee (Alberta Department of Culture, Youth, and 
Recreation) planned a research project which would identify the needs 
of native youths in the city of Edmonton and ascertain the extent to 
which these needs^, in the youths^ opinions, are ^being met by city 
agencies. Phase 1 of the study explored the number and distribution 
of native youths in Edmonton (both transient and resident), 
estimating that there were 2,000 during May 1970* Phase 2, covered in 
this report, determines: (1) needs of native youths; (2) the 
availability and adequacy of resources to meet these needs; and (3) 
actions that may be taken where these resources are nonexistent or 
inadequate. Additionally, four groups of objectives were outlined to 
correspond with interest areas: (1) agency information — perceived 
general resources and needs; (2) education information—perceived 
educational resources and demographic information; (3) social 
information — general attitudes, values, and personality factors; and 
(4) employment information — 'demographic information. Findings were 
given for needs, correspondence between native and non-native needs, 
and adequacy of resources, which in turn were analyzed for agency, 
education, employment, and social information. Very broadly, the 
study suggested that there are native youth characteristics and needs 
specific to them; however, the resources present to meet them are as 
inadequate for the total youth population as they are for the native 
population. (KM) 
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PREFACE 

The Department of Youth (Department of Culture, Youth and Recreation), 
since its inception, has been involved with the Native Youth of the 
Province of Alberta. To facilitate work with this group, the Department 
established an office in conjunction with the Leadership office. The 
office was staffed by an individual of Native affiliation. The Department 
also established a standing committee known as the "Native Youth Advisory 
Committee". 

During the last quarter of 1969, the ^'Native Youth Advisory Committee" 
developed plans for a research project which would attempt to identify the 
needs of the native youth in the City of Edmonton and to ascertain the' 
extent to which these needs, in the opinion of the Native ...Youth, are being 
met by agencies within the city. 

The Advisory Committee, chaired by Mr. R.R. Nicholson, Leadership 
Development Specialist, assumed the role of initiator and advocate of the 
project. It was through his office that monies were authorized for the 
study. 

To achieve the original objectives in compliance with the wishes of 
all interested and affected parties, two separ/ite yet inter-dependent 
studies were carried out. The first phase of this study was conducted 
during the month of May, 1970 by Dr. B.Y. Card. This was an "Exploratory 
Survey of the Numbers and Distribution of Native Canadian Youth Between 
Ages of Twelve and Twenty-Five in the City of Edmonton". 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



Phase I of the Native Youth Study was an exploratory survey of the 
number and distribution of native youth in the city of Edmonton (both 
transient and resident)."^ This survey suggested that there were approxi- 
mately 2000 youth of native origin in Edmonton during May of 1970. This 
survey also suggested the age, sex, grade level, school, residence and 
ethnicity (Metis. Indian or Eskimo) of this native youth population. 
Therefore, Phase I provided a base population from whi.ch the sample for 
Phase II was selected. 



The present report is concerned with Phase II of the Native Youth 

Svirvey which is an exploratory descriptive analysis of the Native Youth in 
2 

Edmonton. The Native Youth Advisory Committee requested this phase of the 
research to meet the three following objectives: 

1. To determine v'.he needs of native youth and the resources 
needed to meet these needs, 

2. To determine the availability and adequacy of present 
resources intended to meet these needs, and 



1 Card, B»Y» - 1970 *'An Exploratory Survey of the Numbers and Distribution 
of Native Canadian Youth Between the Ages of Twelve and Twenty-Five in the 
City of Edmonton, During May, 1970'*, a study prepared for the Research 
Branch of the Alberta Department of Youth, June, 1970. 

2 It is important to note that the present researcher was not present at 
every stage of this study. The Research Director of the Research Branch, 
Department of Youth (Mr. Rehill) commissioned the present researcher to 
write the report of the Native Youth Study, Phase II, in the Fall of 1970. 
This was after the survey design, Interview schedule content, interviewer 
instruction, and data collection were completed. The present researcher was 
in charge of assisting in the supervising of the coding of the schedules,' 
designing and supervising the control sample, data collection, theoretical 
rationale and background, data analysis, and writing of the report. 
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3. To recommend action to be taken where resources are either 
non-existent or inadequate.*^ 

the native youth research sub-committee further outlined some 

7 3 
objectives that vere also restated by Dr. Card in the Phase I report. 

Considering the various sources of research objectives outlined above, plus 

the researcher \s meetings with several of the researchers previously and 

concurrently attached to Pliase II of the iNative Youth Study^* the following 

outline of object! ve s w a^^ i o rinu 1 a t e ci . 

Ge neral Ob jectiv es: , 

T. Determuie Lho needs oi native youth (perceived needs).. 

II. D»:::r;erri'aiu.-- rr/e cor i:v:'^rJondeace ijetween native youth perceived 
needed and non-uatlve needs* 

111. Deterniine thc-i adequacy of resources needed to meet needs - 

In addiLiiVi'; to L;s::..;':j gt:;neral oo jtrc 1: j.V'c;s , four iiroups of objectives 
were outlined lo correspond to the four following areas of interest: 

1) agency information - perceived general resources and nefeds 

2) education Informatlori - percoived educational resources and 

d e ni 0 g r a p li i c 1 n f o r n t i o n 

3) .social, ir.f orTTi.XL. j on - {^e^rifiral at ti ctides , valves & personality factors 

4) employmiint inf on-iat ion - demographic irif urmation 



Memorandum from R,R* Nicholson to D.H, Reliill, dated February 25, 1970 , 
see Appendix 0. 

At "meeting with Kesearcl) Supervisor^\ dated Friday, April 17, 1970, 
Appendix Q. 

Card, B.Y,, OTiz^_cit. 

Memorandums from G, Siperko to n.H. Rehill dated November 18 and 25 
concerning discussions of research objectives witii L. Lamothe, R.R. Nicholson 
and L . L . Keown , See Append] x 0 . 
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The specific objectives directly related to these areas of 
interest are:^ 

A gency Information : 

1) Determine the resources available to meet needs. 

2) Determine the adequacy of resources: 

a) perception of whether agencies are meeting youths' needs. 

b) are there enough agencies (quantity). 

c) qualify of services. 

3) Suggest recoinmeudatioris to make up for inadequacy of agency 
services in specific areas: 

a) futujre expani^ion 

b) development of you'-.h serving agencies 
Educat J.on Inf o rination : 

4) DetGrmine und:?r what circumstances natives consider leaving 
school. 

5) Determine the attitudes of native youth toward school structure, 
administration and fellow students. 

6 ) D e t e r m 1. r;e 1 he n a t i ve y ou th educational goals a nd needs* 

7) Assess if the educational system (curriculum) is meeting per- 
ceived educational needs and goals of the native youth. 

8) If the curriculum isn't meeting the needs of the native youths 
determine how the curriculum can be changed. 



1 These objectives will be met mainly by a descriptive analysis of the 
survey data. 
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Emp 1 o y me n t I n f rma t i. o ii : 

9) Detennine the character and extent of native youth employment; 

a) non-student employment 

' b) student employment 

c) job satisfaction and chances for promotion 

d) student summer employment 

e) summer unemployment 

10) Determine reasons for unemployment . 

11) Determine procedMrc\s used for finding jobs in past. 

12) Determine extent: of difficulty in finding employment. 

Social Inf ormp. Lion : 



ERIC 



13) Determini^ the iKitivo transient youth factor structure 
1^) ])etv: nc. tvw nntivc studc^nt fac tor 'structure 

15) l.u i ne r h e non -n a L Lv e s c u d e n. t factor structures 

16) Compare the factor structures of the native and non- 

n 3. t i ve .-i p ; : > I e s . n i : d 1. s o 1 -i t e p e c u 1 i a r c h a r a c t e r i s t i c s of each s amp le 

17) Describe the perceived needs of the native and non-native 
youth. 

Chapter II of this rt-M^ort presents a statement of relevant 
background material. Chapter ill presents the research design, and Chapter 
IV presents method and methodology of the data analysis for the native 
youth study. 

The data analysis of the native youth sample according to the 
survey data is presented below in Chapters IV to XI. This data analysis 
includes both descriptive and statistical points. The summary and 
conclusions will be presented in Chapter XII and the Implications and 
Recommendations will be preheated in Chapter Xill. 



CilAPTE R II 

' RELATED RES INARCH A^TD TlIE OREriCAL ISSUE S 

A number of important theoretical issues relevant to the native 
youth situation are present in the literature. These issues are a direct 
basis for the hypotheses, concepts and variables that will be listed below 
in Chapter III. Howard (1970) lias suggested, in his recent book on "neglected 
minority groups'' (including the North American Indian), that studies on 
negroes aud/or European inm^igraut groups as minorities are not applicable 
to the theoretical issu^^s of the native situation. Howard suggested that 
the literature on negroes rejids to emphasize anti-black sentiments, stereo- 
typing and the dynamics of the prejudiced personality; while cultural 
differences and ihe =".st.;iniilation processes have been emphasized in the 
analysis of the experiences of European iTiuni grant groups. These issues are 
suggested as not centrally relevan-: to the native situation, and the natives 
are also Labelled as parliaJ. D^troritles by Howard. Howard also stated that 
the esi-ience of tiie native problem In the United ;':tates is that they *^lack the 
power to act in their own behalf" (p. 13) * 

The ideas presented by Howard suggest that the traditional minority 
group concepts mrrj nor b'.- :\h \:oh:v;^vit as sotiu; oflicr concepts that apply mainly 
to the CanadLan native sit uai: i r-^n . Therefore, working in a reiat;:veiy -iDresearched 
and open area, some theotretical issues and concepts are suggested below. 

The Question of Na tive youth Nt-ied^ ^ 

Needs are understood to be social, psychological, emotional, economic 
and intellectual requirements for siirvival in any social milieu or system. 

1 Howard, J.R., 1970^ "Ethnic Stratification Systems", an introduction to 
• Awakening Minorities, edited by .john R. Howard, Aldine Publishing Co. 



Native is defined as anyone of /Xriierican native ancestry - native meaning 
Indian, Eskimo or Metis, Youth Is understood here to include tlie age groups 
from early adolescence (11-12) to middle twenties (up to 25) . One of the 
major purposes of this report is to identify the needs of the native youth 
population. This 'may be an impossible task because it may be that this 
population is not able to discuss their needs due to their inability to 
conceptualize and/or verbalize their feelings. A partial solution to this 
problem may he assisting the native population to recognize when they need 
help, when tlieir needs are not being met and to verba Il^'e these conditions. 

The general feelin,^"; (as derived from a brief literature review) 
seems to be that natives are basic-iilly different in terras of: cognitive 
structures, vfilues , atcitudes, and personality In ?^eneral (.Lagasse, Chance^ 
and Hawthorn'^), Ciiance (196B) sutcfr'iists that the different cognitive 
organization of natives is r^-^ flee ted ±Px non-a«sertivc attributes, lack of 
achievement, inotivaticn or cotr;petitlun.» ynd unwillingness to interfere vith 
the activities of others. Lagasse J"1959) suggests that the native's type of 
ambition and pride are a product of their inefficient and disorderly social 
social raiJieu. 

Hawthorn (1966) suggests that all natives liave some character. 1 s fi cs 
in coimnon that distinguish them from most wliites. Some of these characteristics 
were later defined as: 



1 Lagas s e , J . H . , A Study of the Population of Ind ian Ancestry Living In 

Manitoba , undertaken by the Social and Economic Research Office, Main 
Report, Wlnnlpe^^, Mcinitoba: 'f.he rK-^p?'rtTncnL' of Agriculture & Immigration, 
Vol. 1. 

Ch ance 5 N . A , , 1968, D evelo pmental Change Am,ong the Civil Indians of Quebec, 
Arda Project ?;34002; Summary Report, McGlll University: McGi].l Project, 
December 5 1968, revised April , 19^9, 

O . Hawthorn, H,B., 19^^6, PJ J-^^'^- Contemporary Indians of Cana da : A 

Report on Economic Political, Educational Needs and Policies, Vols. 1 
and II, October, 196^), Ottawa: Indian Affairs Ffranch. 
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i) strong desJ.re for independent statvir? 

ii) fear & suspicion of whites ' 

iii) identity conflict 

iv) under-educated 

v) familiarity x^lth free routines and independent behaviour 

vi) power lessness and alienation (self -estrangement) 

vii) low levels of aspi ration 

viii) poor self -image'.s av.6 lew self-confidence 

ix) desire to irvaiiit:ain an Indian ethnic identity 



However, Hawthorn also stated that the Indians of Canada want the material 
goods that other Canadians have, in. rmris of incoraej housing j cars, furnishings, 
clothes, food, et::.. In faci: the major reasons that mitive children have 
given for wanting an erjucation were: zo hav^:> a better life, to get along 
better with whites. ?3.nd t.o hov»^ a better .}ob . 



Lagasse (1959) attributes the majority of the different native 



characteristics to nacive cultural socialization and general social milieu. 
He also suggests that the differences in characteristics between native and 
non- native youth are not as evj/Jent, thou}j;i! sr.iJ.1 noticeable ^ for Metis and 
Indian youth born and raised in a predominantly white community''". 



These findings suggest th^it native youth have both needs that are 



similar and needs that are different from wl\ite middle-class ycuth. It ^nay be 
argued that since there is some evitlence to suggest tliat the cognitive structure, 
values, attitudes, and personality in general, are different for native youth 



1 These observations are based on a descriptive account of observations* 
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compared with non-nat, :ve voutli, than the needs ot i]\K\se two groups will also 
differ. 

PERCEIVED OPPORTUNITY 

The concept of perceived opportunity is relevant in both the educa- 
tional and the employment areas. It can be seen that the native child's first 
exposure to xWiite socii^ty is crucial It; the d^i^velopiuent of his self -concept 
find ability to succeed. To begin \vith, T:he native child is at a disadvantage; 
since due to his dUjiC'rent background, ho i« not as equally equipped as a white 
middle-class child to succeed in bis milieu of ibJ ddle-class norms. The native 
children are at a disadvani.atM^^ cui. Lvu:ally (th.eir culture stresses different 
important trf.,its). inle.Llec Lually (thoy have ^ninijiia.'. expcsure to the school- 
type learning p e r ien c e ) , and s oc i a 1 ) y ( tl i e y are ome. t imes i 1 1-dres s ed and 
poorly fed) , 

HauUiorn {VriS} .^ugg^^^^ls tl\a': th*:- ncocef-s oC socialization within 
the school represcnis a c leai. d .:scori i inu i L y for t:lui ludiaTi cl^ild, from the social- 
ization within liis family. Initially the child identifies himself ' with other 
Indians, and mode/is hlins^^if af^.'^^■ tlKr.ru. It Is viiere ^lon'-lndiau altit'jdes and 
behaviout are not supper trva '.:f trij-. li-iiii,-}] pr:';-Mess. iru.jL the di.scontinul tv 
of sociali^ration is most evident. An attitude tiiat furc.her complicates this 
problem is as Hawthorn suggests: tliat in general, tlie Indian Community and 
child's parents do not see school achievement as essential to the child's 
future success. In sumanar}^ Hax^rtV^orn defined the process resulting in low 
perceived opportunity, poor self-image, increasing negativism, and diminishing 
motivation as having the f (allowing ccaiponents ?. 
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i ) cl i s c on t" j. n i.i i. c y o £ a o c i a J . i. a t: i o n 

ii) repeated failure 

iii) discrimincition 

iv) lack of significance of educational processes 

This process may also he seen to result In an identity crisis for the 

native child. Once the child becomes aware of his unequal opportunity he 

usually becomes discouraged and quickly loses interest in school- learning 

activities. This pattera of act-.ivHy is very close to Clo^^ard S. Ohlin's 

concept of perceived opportuaitiy foi* success and its behavioural counterpart."'" 

Merton has also discussed the situation where a discrepancy in accessibility 

2 

of gocils and the TTiCans lOt o])lainiag tiiiise goals occurs." This model is a 
hypothesized explanation of tv^pes of deviant behaviour;, and can certainly be 
applied to the social situation of imtive ycuth. Some types of deviant 
behaviour that Merton*s mode] treats include retreatism and rebellion, which 
clearly describe ^"ome n.irlve vo'ith hehcjvi.our. K';ny ynutl\ may be seen to 
portray a defe.a.':lst attitLuk^ in terms of sciiool when they perceive their 
opportunity oi' cUr-jicdUo fur jiuccess as low. Mawthorn (1966) found tliat the Indian 
youths^ stated aspirations reflected internalized middle class goals which they 
realized were out of" tiieir reach, because l.heir corresponding perceptions of 
opportunity fci: attaining tlicse ^ioals were jow. Along with this the process 
of self-estrangement becomes evident; that is, where there is a gap between the 
ideal and real self (the ideal self being a non-native student). 

A similar situation exists in cerms of native youth employment. Dis- 
crimination against natives has resulted because of employers' unfavorabl.e 
experiences with native employees. This process has developed an unfavorable 

1 Cloward, R.A* and L,E» Ohlin, 1.960, Delinquency and Opportunity, Nev7 York: 

The Free Pre5=s , 

2 Merton, 1957, Social Tlieory and Social Structure , Chicago: The Free Press. 
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stereotype of the Indian worker, who In reiicting to the employers' treatment 

and expectation, have in turn developed attitudes and behaviour that tend to 

reinforce this stereotype. These processes are very related to the concept 

of the self-fulfilling prophecy (Sch^^?art2 & Skolnick; Davis; and Hackler)"^. The 

self-fulfilling prophecy is an extension of Cooley^s classical concept of the 
I 2 

"looking glass self". Here Cooley describes the process of acquisition of 

self where an individual behaves in a manner that is formed by his perceptions 

of his relationships with iinporrant otiiers. Videbeck (1967) also suggests that 

self --conceptions are leanittd throagh our perceptions of the evaluative reactions 
3 

ot otriers. 

This 3 iteratu rcT: clear ly suggests that an individual will react to fit 
his behaviour to his perception.'^ of his important others* expectations. The 
native youth employ'?cs VAay be renii ling to th^ Ir perceptions of what otriers 
expect of them. Tf the native j/oi:th perceivei; that his ei^p lover expects him 
to be unreliable and undependable , he rur-iy well react to fit his behaviour to. 
his employer's perceived expectations. In correspondence to this, it is 
interesting to note that Hawthorn found teachers and administrators don^t expect 
native children to perf oriu well in school and vj.ew tliem mainly as uncer-achievers . 

Lagasse (1959) has offered another interesting view of why the 
native employees are vievjed negritiveiy . He sugf^ests that any casual employee 

1 Schwartz, R.D. ;}nd J.H. Skolnick, 1964 "Two Studies of Legal Stigma" in 

H.S, Becker (editor) The O ther Sid e, New York: The Free Press, pp. 103-117- 
Davis, Fred, 1*36^, "Deviance Disavowed: The llanagement of Strained Inter- 
action by the Visibly Handicapped", in H.S. Becker (editor), The Othe r Side, 
New York: The Free Press, pp. 119-137, 
Hackler, J.C, 1968 ''rr»-i;ii-':tions of Deviant Beh.aviour: Noras vs the 
Perceived Anticipations of Others", The Canadian Review of Sociology and 
-Anthropology,, Vol. 5 (May) #2, pp. 99-106. " " 

2 Cooley, C.IL, 1902, ihiinan Nature and Social Order, New York : Scribners. 

Videbeck, R. , 1967, "Self --Coiiceptlon and the Reactions of Others", in J.G. 

Manis and B,N. MuCzer (editors), Symbolic Int eractions : A Reader in Social 

Psychology , Bos ton : Alley n and BacTKr7~prp'rT70--299 . 
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(regardless of ethnic background) has difficulty developing a sense of 
responsibility on a short-term job. This contributes to the employer's 
opinion that casual workers are not reliable. However, this also applies 
to all casual workers and not only Indians and Metis. 

ASSIMILATION 

Directly related to the question of needs (especially identity) is 
the question of assimilation of natives into Canadian culture. 

Hawthorn (1966) has stated that the Indians should not be required to 
assimilate. He feels that the native population should be able to preserve 
their ethnic identificatioii, and still successfully participate in Canadian 
society. In demanding assimilation, there is the possibility of changing the 
native youth's personality. Also^ as Hawthorn pointed out there are many 
natives who desire to maintain an Indian ethnic identity. The Important 
question here is, v/hat differentiates between those natives who x^;ish to 
maintain their native identity, and those who do not? 

It is common and well documented knowledge that natives have strong 
feelings of tribal and familial affiliation, which play an important part in 
their e:motional and social security. Along with this affiliation come kin 
and tribal obligations and reciprocity which affect the lives of all the group 
members, in contrast with the majority of non-native Canadian society where 
these relationships do not exist in large groups. This changes the focus of 
the question from integration of the native individual to the integration, 
acceptance, and participation of native groups. 

ERIC 
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In conciiusion, Wincrob (1.968) has suggested that the major problem 

\ 

of native youth is their search for identity."'' This situation is a function 
of a number of factors: 

i) the difference in cult:ural valu.es bet\\7een native and non- 
native populations 
ii) the view that education is a threat to the authority of 
tlie family and tribe. (Wlntrob, I96S: .102) 
i 1 i ) the o c I all 7 a 1 1 on |j r nc e s 3 i ^ t ' o y c h o o 1 r s u n t \\ e h ome 
iv) the di:^crepancy between an Ideal and real self 

U'introb has als'-^ 'jugj^e-- tr d th-il i^i.nc<i Ibo. t radi tir-nal identity model is 
c i e a r 1 3/ d om 1 n cH i ' . , ?" (••. n d u tk I v.- s t: / r d t < ' 0. ? e j c t x o ri o £ th e m o d (^1 can 3 e f Vt e 1 i n g .? 
of anxiety. Tht^ clearer-:;. i tua;. ion where the traditional identity model is 
threatened i 55 in t h s c * 1 o I 3 i t u a 1 1 o : ? . 

SUMMARY 

The abov^.^ di;rC\i':>fT Ion of relevant i^-'sue^:'? suggests that native and non- 
native populations have both coTnnion and different needs, The native needs 
are peculiar to (heir expcrieaoe In rhn non--native Tnilfeu, 

Some related concepts have also been suggf:t;ted from previous tenoar<di, 
such as: perceived opportunity, alienation, assimilat J on , identity crisis, 
discrepancy between goals and means, self-fulfilling prophecy, discrimination, 
desire for independence and closeness of relationship with important others. 
These concepts will be dealt with in more detail in the following chapter, 

1 Wintrob, Ronald, 1968, "Acculturation, Identification and Psychopathology 
Among Cree Indian Youth", in N,A, Chance (editor), Conflict in Culture: 
ProbleTfls of Developmental Clian!.-e Among the Cree, Ottawa, Canada: 
Canadian Research Centre for Anthropology, pp. 93-104. 



This chapter presents a description of the research method, 'which 
will include a discussion of the major concepts and related variables. 
Directly related to this will be a discussion of the hypotheses, both 
descriptive and .3 tatis tical . 

^ • arch Met ho d and Me t hodo lo 

Since the major purpose of this study is to determine the needs of 
native youth in Kdiiionton, and to assess Lhe r^isources vi;:\iided to meet their 
needs, the research carried out was an exploratory and descriptive survey of 
known and/or identifiable natlv-t! youth. The initial objectives defined the prime 
iinportance of thvi si:u:ly as de:.u: rib i^>g t:):*e needs of the native youth by Gxplorator> 
methods, and therefore a descriptively oriented survey was seen as best suited 
to this research taj^-:k. However, along with r.h.e descriptive objectives and 
hypv3ti?esi^s (see helcw) .1 n-niber of :^ priori dc':criptiv':: and statistical hypotliesef 
were also sui^igesteu. 

Native Youth Sampl e 

Dr. Card's study 0 f t}\ e ' 'nu:7i[:» e r 3 and d 1 s t r i b u 1 1 on o f na t i ve C a na d ian 

] 

youth in Edrjonton" surveyed the uoiivn youith population.'^" From this study, a 
sample of approximately 300 Edmonton native youth residents were' selected for 
an intensive interview survey. The exact sampling procedure that was carried out 
is presented in Appendix A. Of the 300 originally sampled, 143 residents of 
Edmonton were actually interviewed. Tlie reasons for the reduced size of 
the sample are discussed in Appendix R. Along with the Edmonton residents. 



1 Card, B.Y,, 1970, Op> Cit. 
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one institutionali5:ed respondent (and not an actual resident), and 80 
transient respondents were also interviewed. This suggests the question of 
the inference of this study results. Table 3:1 presents a comparison of 
the initial (N=300) and obtained (N-143) Edmonton resident native youth, and 
then a comparison of these two samples to the identified population is also 
presented . 
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Comparison of Estimat'cd P on uln l i ca W J ih In i i:ia l and Obl ai aed N/iLive 
Samples by Stratification Characteristics 



Age 

Under 20 
Over 20 
Non-response 
TOTAL M 



Initial 



251 
49 
NA 



± 
83.7 

16.3 



Male 
Female 
Non-response 
TOTAL M 

Type of Native 

Ttoaty 
Me t i s 
Other 

Noil --response 
TOTAL N 



300 100.0 

U7 49.0 

15 3 51.0 

NA 

300 100.0 



133 ^^.0 

16.: 54.0 

NA 

NA 



Obtained 



N 
118 



% 

82.6 



Obtained 
Adjusting for N«R, 
N % 

118 93.6 



Identified 
Population ^ 

N % 



614 



92.7 



190 100.0 



8 


5 . 


.6 


8 


6.4 


48 


7.3 


17 


11. 


.8 


NA 




NA 






100 . 


.0 


126 


100 . 0 


662 


100.0 




43, 


.4 


62 


44.3 


300 


45.3 




J -4 , 


. r> 


/o 


5^) . ? 


Jo z 








,0 


NA 








143 


100, 


.0 


140 


100,0 


662 


100.0 


u 7 


1 2 , 




^7 


■}/, , 2 


269 


40.6 


c ^ 


59 


. ft 


85 


62.0 


383 


57.9 


5 


3, 


. 5 




3.6 


10 


1.5 


6 


4 , 


.2 


NA 




NA 




143 


100 . 


.0 


137 


100 . 0 


662 


100.0 



School Tvpe 

Public 

Separate 

Other 

TOTAL N 



96 32.0 
177 59.0 
27 9.0 



NOT 



AVAILABLE 



300 100.0 



211 
413 
38 

662 



31.9 
62.4 
5.7 

100.0 



1 B.Y. Card, An Exploratory Survey of th e Numbers and Distributions of 
Native Canadian Youth Between the Ages of^ Twelve and Twenty- Five in 
the City of Edmonton, During May, 19 70 , Research Division of Alberta 
Department of Youth. 

2 The school type data for the obtained native youth sample is not availab.le 
because the coding categories: of the native youth data present overlappin 
public and separate junior high school data. 



The data in Table 3:1 suggest that the initial and obtained samples 
are almost identical. There are a few differences, but these are minimal. 
\^ere the minimal differences occur between the initial and obtained data, 
and when the obtained data is adjusted by excluding the non-responses from 
the total N, the obtained data becomes even moi*e like the identified 
population data than the initially selected sample (see the age and sex 
categories) . 

This analysis suggests that the obtained Edmonton resident native 
youth sample data is representative of both the initially selected random 
sample of 300, and the identified population base of 662. The obtained sample 
data, therefore, seems to be a randoiri sample of the original selected sample 
and the identified population „ The fact that 21.6% of the identified population 
was sampled, also reduces the possibility of a sampJing bias. Therefore, the 
results for this srudy of I^dmonton native youth will he inferred back to the 
total population of no«tiv-:- youth in Edmonton. 

I ntervle^A/jng 

It wa."5 requested by the Native Yonth Advisory Comjnittee that the inter- 
viewing for the ne^tive youth survey ba carr:]ed out by native interviewers under 
the supervision of L. Lamothe and his assistants. This was requested in order 
to ensure spontane'ous and open native youth responses to the survey questions. 
The interviewing stage of the project may have been a major source of data bias, 
however the native interviewing probably resulted in more honest respondent 
answers. The interviewing was carried out during the period from the first week 
in June until the second v;eek in September, 1970. The interview schedule 
administered is presented in Appendix C. 
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Non-Native Coiitrol S>.ia>!) 

k control sample or nou-n<ilive youth (190) vas acquired in January, 
1971. The sampling procedures used in selecting this sample are outlined in 
Appendix The non'-native control sample is characterized as ranging in 
age from 11 to 19, artending public and separate schools, representative of the 
non--native city residents (from most parts of the city), and comparable to the 
native sample In demographic characteristics. 

A qur-^s t ionnairo was administered to sixteen classrooms in six public 
and ten separate schov^lrs. Appendix. E presents the sc'nocls, location by section 
of city, school address, and grade of the selected non-native control sample. 
Also, the m ap o f the c i I y «.! i v 1 d 1 into j i gli t 3 e c t i o n s is presented i Ti A p pe nd i x F . 
I'h e c o n t r o 1 s an;p 1 e c. liUyS e \< e v ^ e 1 *. • t c- d on the h a s i s o t h e g r a d e a n li a r e a o f 
school character .13 tics of tiie vuillve youth. All the scliools contacted and used 
were very cooperative and Ij.elpt'ul. Four researcl. assistants and officers 
adminis tei ed Iiik^ .lu^-ti' l i onna i ro to tot^l ^ilas.-^es o^: sludenxA- at times decioed hy 
appolnLment. The iiij-.-trucLions read out loud hy those administering the question- 
naire are presented in Appendix The original native youth sample interview 
schedule was modiflf^':! ir;to a que:-*. tlornia.i re Lo be administered to the control 

roups of stu d e n t. s . T h i. s q \ i e ' - 1: 1 o n n nir e i s r • ^ p r o d i.i Ci:-d in. A p p e n d i x R . I'Pi.x o. n i t 
vas decided that a particular class (grades 5 to 8) x^/ould have difficulty wil:)i a 
self -adminis tered questionnaire the administrator lianded our the questionnaires 
to the class and then proceeded to read the questions out loud, clarifying and 
answering questions as the group interview proceeded. From over AGO question- 
naires obtained, 190 complete questionnaires were randomly select:ed from the 
classes to fit the quota of male and female previously determined by the native 
youth characteristics . ^ 
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1 See Appendix D for a more extensive discussion of the selection of ciie'non-~ 
native yout!i sample. 



The usefulniist' ol the caiitrol sample is most e\rident in terms of 
detGrmlniiig whetiier ihe iieccis a:u] t:;K] i^-ic ceris tics of native youth in Edmonton 
are peculiar to thein. This is directly applicable to determining whether 
recommended action s'nould be taken if the needs of the youth researched are 
not being met. In terms of natjye youth or all youth. The following analyses 
in Chapters IV to IX are particularly relevant to this issue. 

B . ce p ts and Co r r e spending Vari ables 

It was sui^:;e^Tted li: Chapter II that eight specific concepts seem to 
b e re leva n I: V. o tli o v . i i ve yo \ '. t h s. i t u a c. iou . S arrsi o f th cf: e c one ep t s were sugge s ted 
to be: perceived opportunity, alienation, assimilation, identity crisis (and 
identlf icat.ion) , discrepancy heiveen goals and means, rliscrimination and closeness 
of r e 1 a ^- :L o t^. s h 1 p , ! * : . v. s < : c n e p I s a n d 1 1 \ p. i r cozn e 3 p o n d i n |^ vari a b 1 e s a re b r i e f ly 
discussed belcxc, ' '(he variables used to rneasure these concepts will be different 
for the two sub-srjrrr' ■ -^iB of the native youth sample: i) the students, and 
11) the ti :irisir:n; ■■ {wh:.;^ L'de;- 30^^^■ voi:-L'^:^idzr.t s tisd*. n r iv) 

P e_r e e i v e d o p p o r_t u n i t y (an cl_ D i^c rep ancy be tw een uoals and Means ) 

Perceived opportunity is defined as the youth's perceptions of his 
ch ances or 1 i ke 1 il i rj o f :^uc c raiding (ed u r. a 1 1 onal ly , occnpa t iona 1 1 y , economical ly , 
etc-)- Th'r:-e p'-r._iv:pi : oii:v: ai:^^ vieve^; in terms of his environment, and others' 
perceptions of him (Cloward and Ohlin, 1960), The concept of discrepancy 
between goals and means is directly related i:o the concept of perceived opportunity 
in terras of operation^' ].izatl<.tn , Ho\';ever, the theoretical difference in these 
two concepts see:ms e-.' i.dent in that "perceived" opportunity is the conscious 
process of the ind L ■■ uiual ' s perceptions while the discrepancy between goals 
and means may not be conscious (as perceived) by the individual, 

1 The relationship-; :^^"M:v;L-.cn tin: coHviapts isolated and the variables used to 
measure these coni jpts v;er" not d^-termined or implemented by the present 
researcher. The dt,:f initions presented are a product of the present 
researcher's nnd<:!' -sl:andi.ng of the a priori iiypotheses, research objectives, 
and knowledge of '.lie concepts involved. 
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These conceplri V7ili. bo mr]^3Sti^ed b} i t:enis such ay. 
^'If present ly o:::|jioyt-a : 

i) IvTiat are your chances for promotion? 
ii) How are your chances of getting a better job? 
iii) \^iat are your chances of being fired or laid off? 
iv) How much would you like to get a belter job?*' 

"Have you trouble finding employment?" 

"Do you hope to raaster soir.e skill?" 

"What grade l>"-ivei do you hope to achieve?" 

"Ifniy do you find that level of learning sufficient?** 

These questious are measuring perceived occ^rpational advancement, 
desire for advancement, perceivea employability , perceived ambition, and 
perceived educational opportLinl ty ► 

A liena tion 3 Ad j us l^^^^ c and ld^^-nti_t\' Crisis 

The concept of alienation has been extensively discussed by Marx and 
Fromm.'^ Marx has i::pecif ica ily defiued alienation as the estrangement of a 
worker frota his vjork. In this study we are more directly dealing with self- 
(estrangement which suggests a sense of isolation and low self-worth, Ali^ena- 
tion also suggests a loss of control over life style, freedom, initiative and 
creativity; a loss of the meaning! ulness of life, and a degradation of self. 

The alienation concept is also closely linked to the concepts of 
adjustment and identity crisis. Adjustment is self-explanatory, in terms of 
an individual's coping with or adapting to his prr-^^^^nt situation. The term 
carries the connotation of "do.inp fhe best with what he's got and where he is". 

1 £• Fromm, Marx's Concept of Man^ New York: Ungar, 1961 > 
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An adjustment can be. seen when :m individual is 'p witji a different or new 
situation and is perceivad to function ad-.^nuai ely . 

According to Marx's model, both tlie identity crisis and alienation 

concepts suggest personal and self-disorganization. Through the process of 

identification an indivi.diial adinires and wishes t:o model himself after another 

individual, and therefore acquire.s an Jdentity*" If in another milieu or 

situation the individual is presented vjitli a conflicting or non-supportive 

i d e n t i t y , a per s o n a ] c v. i I r. d e v 1 o v> s » M e f i d has d e f i. n e d 1 1 1 e conception of 

self as an organization of .si>cially derived and symbolically represented 

■> 

self-identif icatioir . ^ li: two self-identifica lions are not comp Jementary , 
then one may have to be rejecr.'-;d. 

These concepls were ^r^p/?.sr!:'?d hy rhe following survey Items: 

Aliena' ioti; for example - 

Feeling of nt^ed to be alone 

Wo ri/:^'H.i of havin;^ fr:"end>i arn'.;;;d 

N'ot liking sore basic goods in life 

Ad;j u s t me n \ t o Sc.ho o 1 : 

i) 'jer.'i.-y : -"p of of ber ^tuo?:?^it>^ 

ii^ liki^ s^^b jecLb 

il l ) pe r ■::>?:' I ^^n of y^i^b j ^^r ts * i f illness 

iv) perception of subjects ^ difficulty . 

v ) p c- r c e p t i o n o f p I a. f : e*. I n s c h o o 1 

vi) perception of administration 

vii) perception of guidance counsellors 

vii.i) perception of: teachers* 



1 



2 
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Assimilation and IniegraLion 

The concept of assiini iat ion has been tiradi r i onal l.y defined as the 

process by which the "idcr.Lity oi groups is based". '' Park and Burgess (1924) 

traditional American Sociologists suggest a classical definition of assimilation 

2 

as: a complete and gradual transformation of personality. Integration is 
defined as involvement and participation into the larger group's structure 
and activities, but not a corresponding change of self or loss of distinct 
individual characteristics. These definitions clarify the major differences 
between integration and assimi l.iLii^n , where integration encompasses participation 
and invol vement w]-iile assii?j' la tlon describes the process of loss of individual 
identity and differences within the group's structure and identity. 

Prodipto (1962) has implemented these def iiii.tions in his research of 
assimilation of the Spokane Indians. ' The mea^^urement of assimilar.ion was 
implemented in three ways ; 

i) Acculturation measured by socio-economic status variables; 

ii) Social integraciori me^isured ijy the extent the IndJ. ans had 
in t e g ra t r*. d ii\ to i h e forma 1 in s t i t: u t i on a 1 sysl e-^is wh i ch were 
set up primarily for liie grovip and cleavage in voluntary 
organizations; and 

iii) Amalgamalion measured by the percentage of white industry among 
Indians; directly related to education ^ level of living and' income. 

In the present study, assimilation will be rneasured in the "social 

integration^' sense only. The following survey items were used to measure 

this concept: 

For example: i) Speak native tongue 

ii) Perticipation in community league 

iii) Desire to integrate 

1 V ) ?::(: f e r to 11 vc in. Edmonton 

v) Prefer to keep traditional way of life 

vi) Prefer life in city versus reserve 

vii) Desire to learn and practice native 
trddltions in city. 



1 Broom, L, and P. Selznick, Sociology: A Text x^y ith Adapte d Reading s, New 
York: Harper and Row, 1963, p, 3^. 

2 Park, R.E. and E.W. Burgess, Introduction t o the S cience of Sociology , 
Q Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 192A, p. 510. 

ERIC 3 Prodipto, Roy, "The Measuremenf: of Assimi J ntion : The Spokane Indian", 
'~TT. AJS, Vol. b,1.,J)2 (March) 1962, 541-551, ♦ • ■ 
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Discrimination 



Rose, (1961) defliv.;^^ di.s?cr i.:r:L:i:ir ion ae? : 

"the majority groups not allov/ing members of the minority 
group to have the same or equivalent opportunities as are 
afforded members of the majority group.** 1 



The discrimination defined by Rose is restricted to that "which comes into 
operation solely because of an individual's race, language, religion, or 
national origin, and not because of his ability, manners, personality, 
Xvealth, or anything else/' Rose also suggested that discrimination could 
be defined in terms of vjcononi.i.c , Icg.-:^] , political and social relations. 

The definition suggested by Rose is applied to this study. The items 

used to measure discrimination or ''perception of discrimination" are: 

For example: i ) Kdmoutonians avoid you 

ii) Trouble finding Ivousing 

iii) Troul; li^ finding employment 

iv ) Has3 led in s tree t 

v) Huniiliating example by teachers 

vi) ^'r^;:ception cl toachar punishment 

Closeness of Re 1 a t i o n s h i p 

2 

This concept has been used by a number of other sources. D^ntler 
and Monroe (1961) described the closeness of relationsliip as confidence and 
intimacy level. Here the operational definition of this concept is 
restricted by items used to measure it: 



1 Rose, A.M., "Race and Ethnic Relations" in R.K. Mertan and R.A. Nesbet 
(editors) Contem p orary Social Problems , New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
World, Inc., 1961, pp. 324-389. 

2 See Theoretical discussion in: Siperko, G.M. Burima, "The Relationship 
of Neighborhood and Parental Social Control to Teenage Misbehaviour", 
Unpublished M.A. Thesis, Fall, 1970, University of Alberta, Edmonton. 

Dentler, R.A. & L.J. Monroe, "vSocial Correlations of Early Adolescent 
Theft", ASR, 1961, pp. 733-743. 



"Where do you go when you: a) Ivivo. eTiict:ionr.l troubles (problems)? 

b) are lonely? 

c ) are f rus trated? 

d) are in trouble? 

e) are broke? 

f ) nL-.ed advice? 

"Have you ever developed some close interpersonal relationships with 
other people?" 

Along v7ith these specific psychologlcai variables, some other items 
measure the general psychological and atticudinal profiles of the respondents 
toward people in Edmonton, police, themselves^ and others in general. For 
example: happiness, satisfnction vitli circumstances, desire for independence, 
ambition, desire for recognition, acceptance of self, conformity. These 
items help define the social, psychological and emotional needs of the 
respondents . 

Also, some general demographic characteristics were isolated for each 
respondent. These items were: 

1) Locati.on of residence, by section of 
tito ci ty 

2 ) I y p o f res p onde n t 

3) school attendance ^ 

4) type of school attended 

5) age 

6) course of study 
, .7) residence 

8) residence mobility 

9) previous residence 

10) type of native 

11) native ancestry 

12) speaking of native tongue 

13) living with 

14) frimily members 

15) number of children in family 

16) number of children at home 

17) presence of non-family member in home 

18) number of youth in home 

19) sciiool grade 

20) linguistic group 

21) subject sex 
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Three additional majoi- areas of information were isolated in terms 
of the initial research objectives. These areas are: 

1) agency information variables 

2) education information variables 

3) employment information variables 

a) student employment 

b) non-student employment 

c) summer activities 

^ • The H y potheses 

Two types of a priori hypothe^jes were derived from .the research objectives 
and concepts isolated; The descripti\^e hypotheses state the expected association 
of concepts and predicted reL-^tionships in terms of native youth needs and 
characteristics. No causal inferences: are made at this time, for only the" 
strength of the relationships between variables is discussed ► The descriptive 
hypotheses are restricted to group analysis and do not refer to individuals. 
Also, thefie hypotheses refer to an analysis of the total student sample controlling 
for native ancestry. The s r .? i:is tical hypotheses define the characteristics of 
the native youth student sample in ternis of the non-native youth student sample. 

Descriptive Hypotheses 

1) The index of perception o£ adequacy of resources (educational and agency) 
to meet needs will be strongly and positively related to the index of adjust- 
ment • 

2) The perception of adequacy of resources (educational and agency) to meet 
needs will be strongly and negatively related to the unhappiness of youth. 

3) There will be a strong and positive relationship between closeness of 
relationship to family and adjustment. 
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• 4) There will be a strong and negative relationship betx^7een the summer 
unemployment and perceived adequacy of resources (educational and agency) 
to meet needs . 

5) Perceived opportunity will be strongly and negatively related to 
alienation and discrimination. 

6) There will be a strong relationship between adjustment factors and 
general personality variables. 

7) There will be a strong and positive relationship between intactness of 
home and adjustment. 

Statistical Hypothese s 

General Hypotheses I : 

The general personal characteristics of native youth mil not 
differ significantly from the g^eneral personal characteristics 
of non~nal:ive youth. However, there will be specific character-- 
istics that vri. II dilf erentlate the two groups from each other. 

1) The native youth will havti significantly lower perceived 
opportunity, adjustment, and perceived assimilation than. the 
non-native youth. 

2) The native youth will be significantly higher than the 
non-native youth in terms of alienation and discrimination. 

3) The degree of closeness of relationship between the native 
youth and their parents will be significantly higher than that 
between non-native youth and their parents. 

ERLC 



4) The two samples will not differ significantly in terms of 

the following general personality items : desire for independence, 
and possession of a good sense of humor. 

5) The two samples will differ significantly in terms of: desire 
for recognition, ambition, acceptance of self, and conformity. 

General Hypotheses II: 

The perceived general needs and the realization of these needs for 
native students will not differ significantly from the perceived general 
needs and realization of these needs for the non-native youth. However, 
there will be ppecific needs associated with differentiating personality 
characteristics for the two samples - 

Specifically : 

5) The perceptions of the adequacy of resources (educational and 
agency) to meet needs will be the same for the two school samples. 

7) The reasons considered for leaving school will be the same for the 
two samples • 

8) The extent and character of employment (summer and student), 
will be the same for the two samples. 

9) The amount of agency contact will be significantly different 
for the two samples (more in terms of the native youth sample) . 

10) The educational goals and needs will be significantly different 

■ 4 

for the two samples. 

11) The part-time student occupations will not be significantly 
different for the two samples , 
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D . Limitia L ions 

Some specific limitations Lo this pvesent study wave already been suggested. 
These limitations and some additional limitations are briefly listed here: 

1) A strong theoretical rationale was not present: at the initial stages of the 
research project, which made some of the later stages of the research more 
difficult. 

2) Open-ended questions* and sonir-i ambiguous questions on the survey instrument, 
thui:'> introducing instrumeiit bia::., 

3) The necessity of having native interviewers to reach the native youth pop- 
ulatioxt in an atterapt: to achieve houe.iit and spoutaneous answers, placed some 
limitations on the training of i.i'u..ervi ewers and the quality of professional 
interviewing . 

4) Accidental sampling - since only 143 (out of the original selected sample of 
300 native youLh students; wei.e interviewud; these 1A3 could have been a 
seJ.ect sampit.^. , The selection occurred in terms of remaining in the city 
during tiie summer, not dropping out of school, being easily accessible 

(low mobility), etc.. The Infert.'.nce of the* results basf.>cl on the representa- 
tion of the popular ton in the saniple is discussed above in pages 13 to 16* 

5) Incomplete intervit^w schedules and questionnaires. 

6) Inadequate control on quality of responses to survey items, and therefore 
inadequate control over response bine, social desirability, perceived expected 
responses, etc. 

7) Coding error due to inexperienced personnel and lack of continuing control 
on error rates and type of error. This may have resulted in some consistent 
error, but mainly random error. The coders were required to interpret many 
of the interview items because of the unstructured, open-tended (and sometimes 
ambiguous) questions, which contributed to some coding error. 
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8, Data Analysis - Misinterpretation of data. At this stage^ the above 

limitations must be considered. This lielps determine the rigorousness of 
the tests of significance and what level of assumptions can be met. There- 
fore, the most conservative interpretation of the data was used where 
possible • 
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DATA ANAL YSIS 

INTRODUCTION 

The data analysis will be carried out in two parts: 

PART I A descriptive analysis of the demographic and need 

concepts and variables; which includes the agency, 
education, emplo>T.ient , and social areas. 

PART II A, The test:in>.> of the priori descriptive hypotheses 
defined in Chapter III. 
B. The testing of the a priori statistical hypotheses 
as def ia>;-d In Ciiapler Til. 

This present chapter will describe the data analysis iDethods for 
each part. An analysis was separately carried out on some items for the 
transient nat ive-yoiiJ.h isaTuplci- . Wiien the native youth and noa--native youth 
samples were compared in temis ot the hypotheses and objectj.ves, only the 
native-youth student: sample v;as used. 

Part I - De.vc r ip tive Analysis 

The descript:ive anri lysis was carried out by a content analyiris in 
terms of demographic variables and need concepts. 

A. Demographic Variables 

The content analysis was carried out in tenns of the demographic charac- 
teristics of the native youth, and the results were also compared with the 
characteristics of the non^native youth control saTPiple. The following list 



of variables defines these demographic characteristics, applicable to 
both samples: 

1, location of school attended, by section of the city 

2, type of respondent 

3. school attended 

4, type of school attended 

5. age 

6. course of stv.\dy 

7» residence, resident of city versus non-resident 

8. residence mobility 

9. previous residence 

10. living arrangements 

11. family members 

12. family slL^e 

13. presence of non-fainily members in iiome 

14. n>jrp.ber of youtK in liome 

15. school grado. 

16. subjects' sex 

The following variables were applicable only to the native youth 
population: 

1, type of native 

2, " native ancestry 

3. linguistic group 

4. use of native tongue 

Need Concepts 

A content analysis was also carried out in terms of native youth and 
^|^(]] non-native youth needs. This analysis v/as carried out in the following areas 
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A. Agency inf orinacion 

B. Education information 

C. Employment information 

D. Social information and general proto-type factors 

The major questions looked at were defined by the objectives outlined 
in Chapter I. 

Agency Information : 

1) Determine the resources available to meet needs, 

2) Determine the adequacy of resources; 

a) perception of whether agencies are meeting youths' needs. 

b) are there enough agencies (quantity). 

c) quality of services. 

3) Suggc;:: recommendations to make up for inadequacy of agency 
services in specific areas: 

a. ) f u t u e e >: p ri n 3 i o 1 1 

b) (.levelopineuL of youth serving agencies 

Education Information: . , 

4) Determine under what circumstances natives consider leaving 
school - 

5) Determine the attitudes of native youth towards school structure, 
administration and fellow students. 

6) Determine the native youth educational goals and needs. 

7) Assess if the educational system (curriculum) is meeting per- 
ceived educational needs and goals of the native youth. 

8) If the curriculum isn't meeting the needs of the native youth, 
determine how the curriculum can be changed. 
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Employ meni 1 af orniatioa: 

9) Determine the character and extent of native youth employment: 

ci) non-3 tudGiit empioyiaent 

b) student emplo}Tnent 

c) job satisfaction and chances for promotion 

d) student summer employment 

e ) s umme r unemp 1 oy men t 

10) Determine reasons for unemployment . 

11) Determine procedures used for finding jdbs in past. 

12) Deterriiine extent of difficulty in finding employment, 

2 ocial Inf o rmati on: 

13) Deterirtliie the naulve. transient youth factor structure, 

14) Determiiie the tiati.v*-j. student factor structure. 

15) Determine the non-native student factor structures. 

16) Compare the factor structures of the native and noa- 

nr!.tive sarr.plei'.^ , a\'\d it'oiate peculiar characteristics of each sample, 

17) Describe the perceived Yieeds of the native and non-native 
youth . 

The content analysis consisted of presenting the frequency of 
respondents that fit into certain response categories. Where applicable 
response categories were not available^ these responses were grouped into 
new categories. The object of setting up the response categories was an 
attempt to simplify and group responses into a meaningful structure. 

Through this analysis the needs of the native youth sample were inferred 
and compared to the needs of the non~native youth control sample. 



The Kolmogorov--S!nlrnov two sainple test was used to test for statistical 

2 

significance of differences for 2 :< 3 ... 2 x n tables, and the Chi two 
sample test of significant differences was used for the 2x2 tables. This 
analysis of testing for significant differences is part of the statistical 
analysis specified by the statisLlcal hypotheses (Part 11)."^ 

Part II - The Test ing of A Pr iori Descri ptive and Statistical Hypotheses 

The descriptive hypotheses are outlined in Chapter III above. The 
specific: concepts chat vere i S':"'la Cr^I in thcise hypotheses were: 

1) perception of adeOuacy of educational resources 

2) perception of adequacy of ;:tgency resources 

3) index of ad jiist-neT^t: 

4 ) uuh a p p I n e s s i ad e x 

5) etlmicJ ty 

7) suniHicir enip ioyuient iiuley 

8) index o.C j>t:rcelved op[>o:; tuiiity 

9) alienation index 

10) d i s c r : iii i n a 1 1 u i 1, e >: 

11) genera.] porsofu^ility facLort^ i.e. perception oC conformity, 
independence, acceptance of self, personal achievement, 
possession of sense of humor. 

12) intactness of home 

13) assimi lation index 

1-^) general life attitude, social attitude 



1 Seigel, S., Non-Param etri c Stati stics: For the Behavioural Sciences , New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co .7 Inc . , pp. 127-136, 1956. 

Blalock, H.M., Jr., i960, Soc ia l Statistics, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
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For each sample (native transient and student, non-native and total 
student) variables that were ijiitlaily thought to be measuring these concepts 
were isolated. Frequency distributions were run on the data to eliminate 
high non-response rate items and highly skewed data. These items were also 
consistently recoded to represent continuous dimensions from low to high, 
etc., and then intercorrelated (Pearson's r) . 

A principal compouont analysis v/ith an orthogoiial (varimax) rotation 
computer program wa?. then run on the separate samples in order to Isolate the 
proto-fype factors.'^ The isolated factors are called proto-type factors 
because they have not been tested on data for other samples, and therefore, 
the' reliability aud validity of th.-so factors is not known. The labels of 
each factor are significant only in attempting to conceptually link the 
factorially related variables to the proto-type factor structure. A further 
discussion of the factor analysis method used is presented in Chapter IX. Once 
tlie proto-type facuors were i-:oiated for each sample, the factor structures of 
the native and non-native student samples were compared to isolate the peculiar 
characteristics of each sample. 

However, the major utility of the component analysis was realized in. 
reducing the large number of individual variables into statistically homogeneous 
factors and corresponding indices/' This defines component analysis as a data 

reduction method, statistically combining the variables into components 
explaining the maximum of the variance in the data. Harman (1967), a well known 

1 Division of Educational Research Services factor analysis program, FactOl. 

2 For a clear discussion of the factor analysis method, please refer to 
SPSS Manual , Statistical Pack age for th e Social Sciences , Nie, N. , D.IL 
Bent and C.H. Hull, 1970, Toronto: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 



and accepted source on factor analysis^ d{i£ines ccjfipciianL analysis as: 

"An eiupericai method tor Che reduction of a 
large body of data so that a raaxiHium of the 
variance is extracted. An important property 
of this method, insofar as the summarization 
of data is concerned, is that each component, 
in turn, makes a maximum contribution to £he 
sum of thii variances of the £ variables 

All the components present the correlations among the contributing variables 

to compose the variance extraced. The results of the component analysis 

are prt^sented in Chapter IX, a.long witii a description of the factors 

isolated for each s^impli-.^- 

A factor-score p^rogram (Bartlett's niethcd) was used tc score each 
individual on the isolated factors/' A frequency count of the factor scor^. s 
was m^ide, which defined approximately one-half to one -third of the student 
samples in the medium category o£ eacii factor (within one-half S.D. of the 
mean). The rest or the respondents were recoded as Ivighi or low according to 
the sign f-f or -) of i>,e staddar.i uv-iv i a t.i.:>u oi' ,500 or greater. This was done 
in order to make the factor score data comparable to the variable data, which 
enabled correlation analysis. The correlation analysis (gamma correlations) 
using up to two control variable^: was used to test the descriptive and statis- 
tical hypotheses. 

The combination of descriptive and component (and accompanying statistical) 
analyses was used in an attempt to clarify the complexity of the data. The 
descriptive analysis will present simple observed relationships based on each 
separate variable, whereas the component analysis will present the latent 

1 Harman, Harry H., 1967, Modern Fact or Analysis , Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, p. 15. 

2 Program developed by Dale Burnett, Division of Educational Research Services, 
University of Alberta, F.drnortton. The factor score formula is F«Z* (U**-2) 
*A* (INV) (A transpose)''^ (U"-^ '<-2)^A) ) 
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structure relationships of combinations of variables (resulting in components). 

B. The A Priori Statistical Hypotheses 

The a priori statistical hypotheses are presented above in Chapter III. 
These hypotheses were presented to give statistical strength to the findings 
from Part I. 

The same variables are used in Part II as in Part I, with the addition 
of some descriptive concepts. For example; 

1) reasons for leaving school 

2) extent and character of employment 

3) social attitudes Howard police and Edmontonians in general 

4) amount of agency contact 

5) educational goals and needs 

6) part-time s tudent occupa t ions 

Tha two general fitatistical hypotheses stated that there would be 
significantly different (1) per.->onali r.y characteristics and (2) needs for 
the two samples. Therefore, the hypotijeses were stated to define the 
peculiarity of the native youth needs and characteristics in terms of a non- 
native sample. 



PART I 
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CHAPTER V 

THE DEMOGRAPHIC CIL\RACTERISTICS OF THE NATIVE YOUTH SAMPLE 

This chapter is concerned with presenting a demographic analysis of 
the characteristics of the native youth sample. This analysis will then be 
compared to an analysis of the non-native youth sample characteristics. 

Another major purpose of the analysis in this chapter is to determine 
v/hether the two student samples are statistically equivalent in their demographic 
characteristics. Therefore, the comparability of these two samples will be 
assessed and the items that: are r^trongly related to the ethnicity factor will 
be isolated. 

The transient respondent category in the native youth sample refers to 
native youth of no fixed address in Edinonfon, who are from outside Edmonton, 
and passing through the city. 

Location of School A t^lre^-ijed 

TABLE 5:1 



Location of School At tended > by Sec tion of the C ity 



Section of City 


>3ative Youth 
Students 
N % 


Non- 
N 


-Native Youth 
i 


1 


lo 


21. 


7 


i6 


27.2 


2 


25 


19. 


. k 


13 


6.8 


3 


21 


16. 


3 


24 


12.6 


4 


1 




01 






5 


17 


13. 


2 


21 


11.0 


6 


15 


11. 


6 


36 


18.9 


7 


6 




7 


11 


5.8 


8 




10. 


:9 


39 


20.5 


TOTAL 


111 


100. 




190 


100.0% 


NON-RESPONSE 


16 


N.A. 


0 


N.A. 



1 Location of school attended, which is highly correlated with residence location 

2 Kolmogorov-Smirnov tvjo sample test for significant differences 
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A map of the city divided into eight sections Is presented in 
Appendix F. 

It can be seen from Table 5:1 that the two samples' location of 
school attended is generally equivalent. The major difference of locations 
occurs in Sections 2 and 8 (P^.OS). Since the criterion of selection of 
the control sample was location of school, type of school, and grade, all 
three factors were equally considered in the selection, which is part of 
the reason for this difference. However, the main reason for the difference 
in Sections 2 and 8 was the. low level of complete responses in Section 
2, and therefore it was attempted to reduce the number of incomplete 
responses by selecting more respondents in the same grade but in a 
different section of the city. 

Type of Respondent 

Th e n cj t ive y o u th s anjp 1 e is c cmp os c-, d of 143 s t ude n t s , 80 trans ien t s 
and one handicapped. The non-native youtii control sample is composed of 190 
public and separate school students in grades 5 to 12. The native youth 
student sample is also composed of public and separate school students in 
grades 5 to 12 . 

School Attendance 

Of the native youth sample, eighty (35.7%) are transients, seven (31.%) 
are part cime students and 124 (55.4%) are full-time students."^ All 190 of 
the non-native control sample are full-time students. 

..*ci?3^^*' 



1 The remainder of the respondents did not answer this surve^j^ 
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Type of School Attended 



TABLE 5:2 



Type of School Attended 



Type of School N 

Public High & Junior 

High 12 

Public Elementary 9 

Separate and Public 

Combined 

Elementary 6i Jr. High 7^ 

Separate High & Jr. High 27 

Separate Elenientary 7 

TOTAL 129_ 

NON-RESPOKSE 14 



Native Sample 



% 

9.3 
6.8 

57.4 
20.9 
5.4 

100.0% 
N.A. 



Non-Native Sample 



N 

21 
12 

106 
31 
20 

190 
0 



% 

11.0 
6.3 

55.8 
16.3 
10.5 

100.0% 
N.A. 



P ,05 

It can be seen from Table 5:2 that the two samples are similarly 
characterized by type of school attended. This is mainly explained by the 
fact that the non-native youth sample was selected on this criteria. 



Age. 

The age structures of the student and transient (non-studen^ samples 
are presented in Table 5:3, along with the age structure of the non-native 
youth sample. 



TABLE 5:13 



Age Structure of Samples 

Native Youth 
Transient Student 



Non-Native Youth 



Age 

12 to 13 
14 to 15 
16 to 17 
18 to 19 
20 to 21 
22 to 23 

24 to 25 

25 + 

Non-response 
TOTAL 

Mean Age 



N 

3 

9 

11 
13 
9 
9 

11 
0 



1 

3.7 
11.1 
13.6 
16.0 
11.1 
11.1 
13.6 
0 



N 



48 33.6 

42 29.4 

17 11.9 

11 7.7 



N 
114 
51 
20 

5 



1 

60.0 
26.8 
10.5 
2.6 



4.9 
0.7 



17 11.9 



81 100.0% 143 100.0% 



190 



100.0% 



P ^ .05 



21.2 



14.6 



13.3 



The data in Table 5:3 suggest that the non-native youth sample is 
over-represented by the younger age group (ages 12 to 13), and the mean age 
for the non-native youth is also lower than the mean age for the native youth 
(P <..05) . This was necessary in order to control for grade in school. From 
Table 5:4 below, it can be seen that the grade structures of the two samples 
are much more comparable (P > .05), and in fact the upper grades are slightly 
over-represented in the non-native sample. When looking at the mean ages of 
each sub-sample, it can be seen that the transient native youth actually come 
from another generation. 

The over-representation in the younger age group (12 to 13) of the 
non-native sample, can be controlled for in the later analysis. The fact 
that the age composition for the two samples Is not comparable while the 



grade composition is, can be explaiaed by the expectation and fact that 
native youth start to school later and stay in one grade longer than 
average non-native youth. 

The data in Table 5:3 also gives an example of the non-comparability 
of the native youth transient sample with the non-native youth sample. The 
majority (51.8%) of the native transients are in the age bracket of 20 to 
25 while the majority (60%) of the non-native students are in the age 
bracket of 13 or less. 

School Grade 

This demographic characteristic applies only to the two school samples, ■ 
native and non-native, and tiie analysts is presented in Table 5:4 below. 

School Grade _oi. ^v^-^pojidejits 

Na?:iv(: Youth Non--Native Youth 



Grade 1 'A 1 

6 and under 36 27.9 61 32.1 

7 and 8 47 36.4 62 32.6 

9 13 10,] 30 15. S 

10 and 11 10 7.3 25 13.2 
12 10 7.8 12 6.3 

TOTAL 116 100.0% 190 100,0 % 

NON-RESPONSE 27 N.A. 0 N.A. 

P > .05 

Mean Grade Level 7.6 7.8 



The data in Table 5:4 suggests that the two samples are generally 
comparable in terms of school grade, because the non-native control sample 
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was selectiad on this criteria (P - non-significant). The major difference 
in the grade composition is seen in grades 9, 10 and 11. This occurred 
because of the additional selective criterion of type of school and location 
of school, and the fact that only one class grade per location of school and 
type was selected. The mean grade level of each sample is almost equivalent. 

The major implication that can be drawn from the data in Tables 
5:3 and 5:4 is that the natives and non-natives are not comparable in grade 
level when holding age constant* This defines the native youth student sample 
as generally older than the non-native student sample at a comparable grade. 

Subjects* Sex 

Table 5:5 below presenLs the distribution of the two native and one 
non-native youth samples by sex. 

TABLE 5:5 
Sex of Res pond ents 
Native Youth Sample Native Students Non-Native Sample 



Sex 


N 




"/ 


N 




% 


N 


% 


Male 


118 


52, 


.7 


62 


45, 


.4 


96 


50.5 


Female 


102 


45, 


, 5 


78 


54, 


.5 


94 


49.5 


Non-response 


4 


1, 


.8 


3 


2 , 


.1 


0 


0,0 


TOTAL 


224 


100, 


.0% 


143 


100, 


.0% 


190 


100. o; 



P ) .05-^ 

1 2 

Chi two sample test for significant differences 

On the basis of the data for the two total samples, the proportion 
of males to females is approximately the same (52.7:45.5 versus 50.5:49.5; 
P = non-significant). Where the two student samples are compared, there is 
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a slight over-representation of females in the. native student sample. However, 
the two student samples are similar enough to be compared without controlling 
for this variable. 

Course of Study 

The "course of study" characteristic applies only to the students of 
both samples. 

TABLE 5:6 



Course 


of Study of 


Si udent 


Samples 






Course of Study 


Native 

N 


Youth 

/o 




Non-Native Youth 
N %_ 


Vocational 


6 


4.2 




2 


1.1 


Technical Course 


k 


2.8 




6 


3.2 


Business or Commercial 


Q 

J 


6.3 




1 


0.5 


Matriculation Program 


3 


2.1 




12 


6.3 


General Course Diploma 


6 


4,2 




6 


3.2 


^cademic-Unspecif led 


21. 


14.7 




32 


16.8 


Too Young 


77 


53.8 




122 


64.2 


Non-^response 


17 


11.9 




9 


4.7 


TOTAL 


143 ■ 


100 . 0% 


P > 


190 
.05 


100.0% 


The data In Table 


5:6 suggest 


that the 


course 


of study 


for the two 



samples is approximately equal (P =? non-significant differences) . There are 
slightly more native youth students taking the vocational and business or 
commercial courses of study, but this may be partly due to a relatively younger 
age of the non-native sample. The moBt important outcome is that slightly 
more non-native youth than native youth are in the matriculation program. Tliis 
finding is in accordance with tlie expectation that fewer native youth expect 
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to go on to university education, and therefore not as many take the 
required courses needed for university entrance. Those interpretations are 
limited by the fact of a large percentage of respondents who are yet too young 
to be in a program or specialized course of study (53.8% native and 64.2% non- 
native) . 

Residence 

As already specified, eighty (35.7/0 of the native youth sample are 
cransienl.s. Of the native yout:h studentvS, one was institutionalized here in 
the city and the rest v;ere residents. Of the non-native youth students, 189 
(99.5%) were residents of the city, and one (0.5%) was a non-resident. 

These figures suggest: that ihe two iUvudent samples were both composed 
of almost totally permanent residents of Edmontoii. 

Res idence Mo bi li t y 

The following table (Table 3:7) presents the residence mobility of the 
native and non-native youtli student samples. 

TABLE 5:7 





Residenre Mobilit 


y of the 


Stlidt: 




Samples 




Length of 




riative 


You 1 


:h 


Won- 


•Native Yout' 


Residence 


Mobilicy 


N 






N 


% 


1 year or less 


High 


35 




5 


6 


.3.2 


1 to 3 years 


Moderately 
High 


26 


18. 


2 


14 


7 . 4 


3 to 5 years 


Medium 


32 


22. 


4 


18 


9.5 


6 to 10 years 


Medium - Low 


17 


11. 


9 


21 


11.1 


10 plus years 


Low 


29 


20. 


3 


129 


67.9 


Non-response 






2. 


8 


2 


1.1 


TOTAL 




1/^3 


100. 


0% 


190 


100.0% 
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The data in Table 5:7 suggest that the native youth sample is 
much more mobile than the non-native sample (P <.05). Twenty-four point 
five per cent of native youth students versus 3.2% of the non-native youth 
are highly mobile and have lived in Edmonton for one year or less. The 
moderately high and medium mobility categories also describe a much higher 
percentage of native youth than non-native youth. It can also be seen that 
67.9% of non-native youth versus 20.3% of native youth are not at all mobile, 
and have probably lived in Edmonton all their lives. 

Previous Residence 

The previous residence characteristics of the student and transient 
(non-student) native samples aru presented in Table 5:8, along with the 
previous residence characteristics of the non-native youth sample, 

TAjiLE 5_^a 

Pr evious Residence of Saiiiples 

Native Youth Non-Native Youth 

Transient / Student 
Previous Residence N 1 H 1 ^ ' 1 

British Columbia 9 11.1 2 l.A 7 9.8 

Alberta 50 61.7 9 69.2 29 40.8 

Sask. or Manitoba 17 21.0 11 7.7 10 14,1 

Ontario 1 1.2 1 0.7 6 8.4 

Quebec - - - - 2 2.8 

Maritime Provinces - - - 2 1.4 

Yukon or N.W.T. 4 4.9 9 6.3 1 1.4 

Outside Canada - - - - 15 21.1 



TOTAL 81 100.0 % 122 100.0% 71 100.0% 

O NON-RESPONSE and 

ERJC NOT APPLICABLE 0 N.A. 21 N.A, 119 N.A. 

P<.05 
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It can be seea that more of the aativt^ youth than, the non~ native 
youth came from other Albertn centres, which defines within province mobility 
(P^.05). It is also interesting to note that the largest percentage of 
mobile native students from outside Alberta are from Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
Yukon or Northwest Territories; and the largest: percentage of mobile native 
transients from outside Alberta are from Saskatchewan, Manitoba, or British 
Columbia. In comparison a large percentage (21,1%) of non-natives have moved 
to Edmonton from outside Canada, while, a lower percentage (14*1%) have also 
come from Saskatchewan or Manitoba* 

This suggests that the mobile native youth are most likely to have 
come £rom other Alberta centres, and Saskatchewan or Manitoba; while the mobile 
non-native youth are most likely to have come from wichin the province or from 
outside Canada. 



Living Ar rangemen Ls 

The following table presents the details of the native youth and non- 
native youth family life. 

TA BLE 5:9 

Ikying Arrang Bments 
Native Youth 
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Transient 


Students 


Kon-Native Yout 


Living With 


N 


/o 


N 


% 


N 


% 


1) With Family 


28 


34.5 


88 


61.5 


189 


99.5 


Family 


18 


22.2 


79 


55.2 


185 


97.4 


Relatives 


10 


12.3 


9 


6.3 


4 


2.1 


2) With Other 


51 


63.0 


51 


35.7 


1 


0.5 


Friends 


16 


19.8 


5 


3.5 






Alone 


15 


18.5 










Ins tit. or 














home 


6 


7.4 


38 


26.6 






Hostel 


9 


11.1 










Other 


5 


6.2 


8 


5.6 


1 


0.5 


3) Non-response 


Jl 


2.5 


4_ 


2.8 


0 


0.0 


TOTAL 


81 


100.0% 


143 


100.0% 


190 


100.0% 



P <.05 
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The data in Trible 5^9 su^.gest that fcxs'er of the. native students than of 
the non-native students live with their families (55.2% versus 97.4%, P<.05). 
Many of the native youth students (26.670 live in institutions or homes and 
with relatives or friends (9.8%). However, in comparison, almost all (99.5%) 
of the non-natives live with their families. This difference may be due to the 
fact that many of the native youth students are from outside the city, and are 
in Edmonton to go to school. This analysis defines the living arrangements and 
family structures of native youth as distinct from the non-native youth (P<.05). 

It can also be seen froiv. Table 5:9 that the transients are usually living 
with friends, in an institution or home, in a hostel, or alone (63.0%). Only 
one-third are living with transient parents or with relatives (34.5%). 

The following table, Table 5:10 presents a more complete picture of the 
living details of the native youth sample, 

TABLE 3 :10 
^■'2- ving Details 

Total Native Sample Transients Students 

Details N % i 11 1 

Boarding Out 3 1.3 - -32.1 

Medical Institution 10 4.5 - - 10 7.0 

Foster Home 15 6.7 1 1.2 14 9.8 

Centre 1 0.4 1 1.2 

Residential Institution B 3.6 - - 8 5.6 

YMCA, McDougall House 5 2.2 5 6.2 

Common Law, etc. 1 0.4 1 1.2 - - 

Other 1 0.4 1 1.2 

Total living in homes 

other than own 44 19.5 9 11.0 35 24.5 

Non-response 180 80.5 72 89.0 108 75.5 



TOTAL 224 100.0% 81 100.0% 143 100.0% 
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The data in Tablt; 5:10 suggest that 2A,5% of the native students are 
living in homes other than their own, or with relatives or friends. These 
youth are being ins titutionalied or cared for by other government means (for 
example: foster homes). The non-response rate is too high in the native youth 
transient category for any meaningful interpretation to be drawn. However, it 
is interesting to note that five (6.2%) of the transients were staying at the 
Y.M.C.A. or McDougall House. 

Family Members 

The question of family members is restricted to those respondents who 
said they were living with their family, and also indicates the intactness of 
the home for the total sample. 



Famil y Memb ers 

Mother 18 

Step Mother or 

Father 1 

Father 5 

Sister or Brother 7 

Both Mother and 
Father (intactness) 54 

Not living with 
family (icluding 
transients) 116 



TABLE 5:11 

I ntactne ss of Home and Fam ily Members 

N^ti_vd It! 
Total Sample Transients 



Non-responses 



TOTAL 



23 



224 



8.0 

0.4 
2 . 2 
3.1 

24.1 

51.7 
10.5 

100.0% 



2 
3 



61 
6 



75.4 
7.3 



Students No n-Native Sample 



2.5 16 
1 

2.5 3 
3.. 7 4 

8.6 47 



60 
12 



1 
11.2 

0.7 

2.1 
2.8 



42.0 
8.3 



N 

13 



4 
1 



32.9 143 



27 



% 
6.8 



2.1 
0.5 

■/5.3 



100.0% 143 100.0% 190 



15.3 



100.0% 



P <^.05 
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The data in Table 5:11 suggest that the majority of the native 
youth sample (51.7%) are not living with their parents, and approximately only 
one quarter (2A.1%) are living in an intact home. Within the total sample, 
three-quartes (75.4%) of the transients are not living with their family, 
and less than 10% (8.6%) are from an intact home (containing both mother and 
father). Also within the total sample, approximately one-third (32.9%) of the 
native students are living in an intact home. Compared to this, three-fourths 
of the non-native students are from intact homes, and ail of them are living 
with some part of their extended family. 

This suggests that these two samples (native and non-native) are 
diff'^rently characterized acccrding to iatactness of home, with the majority 
of the native youth not coming from intact homes and a strong majority of 
the non-native youth coming from in L act homes (P .05) . 

The item dei^crn>ing th*-: pre.'^ence of non-family members in the 
respondents' homes is also related to family intactness. This is presented 
below in Table 5:12. 

TADLFi: 5:12 
Presence of Noa-Familv Members 







Native 


Youth Sample 


Native 


; Students 


Non- 


■Native Sauipl* 






N 


% 




1 


N 


"/ 


Yes 




47 


21.0 


32 


22.4 


23 


12 a 


No 




132 


58.9 


91 


63.6 


160 


84 . 2 


Non- 


-response 


45 


20.1 


20 


14.0 


7 


3.7 




TOTAL 


224 


100.0% 


143 


100.0% 


190 


100.0% 



.05 
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The data in Table 5:12 suggest that a noliceably larger percentage 
of native youth students (and the total native sample) than non-native • 
youth have non-family members in their homes (P .05). This was also evident 
in Tables 5:9 and 5:11, where a greater proportion of native students lived 
in other living arrangements than the family and a smaller proportion came 
from intact homes. The data in 5:12 would confirm the fact of less intact 
and nuclear families In the native youth sample (both total and student). 

Family Size 

Table 5:13 pr-esents th'? nu^:b^:^^ of ;:!iildren in the. respondents' families. 
This item indicates the size of faTP.ily that the respondents come from. 

TABLF 5 '13 



Ij^^P 'KL ^i:*' ^'^^^k'"^^,. Children 
Katlve Youth Sa;nple Nat:lve StiHiei.^t.s Non-Native Scimpie 



No. of Children 


K 












N 


C/ 

/c 


0 CO 1 


20 


8.9 


\ 2 




3, 


. 4 




3.2 


2 to 3 


16 


7.1 


14 




9 , 


.8,- 


71 


37.4 


4 to 6 


72 


32 . 1 


55 




38 


.5 


87 


45.8 


7 to 9 


59 


26. 3 


n 9 




22, 


.4 


21 


11. i 


10 plus 


36 


16 . J. 


■ 22 




15, 


, 4 




2 . 6 


Non-response 


Jl 










. -5 


CI 




TOTAL 


Ilk 


100.0% 


143 




100 . 


,0% 


190 


100.0% 


Mean // of children 6, 


.5 




6.2 






4.3 


















P <.05 




The data 


in Table : 


3:1.3 clearly 


suggest 


that 


the 


non- 


-native and 





native youth samples are differentially characterized according to family 
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size (?< .05). The majority of the native youth (58.4%) come from larger 
families (4 to 9 children). This is also true, for the native youth students, 
where 60.9% come from larger families and the mean family size is 6.2. In 
comparison, the vast majority (83.2%) of non-native youth come from comparably 
smaller families (2 to 6 children), with a mean family size of 4.3. It is 
interesting to note that 16.1% of the native youth come from very large 
families (10 children and more) . 

Related to thf^ item of. the number of children in the respondents' 
family, is the question of the number of children stiii at home. This data 
is presented below in Table 5:14. 

TABLE 5:14 
Nu mber of Children a^t_ Home 
Native Youth Sraple Native Studeiits Non-Native Sample 



No. of Children 








M 




% 


N % 


0 to 3 






33 


37.1 


53 




37.] 


ini 53.2 


4 to 6 






SO 




58 




40.6 


75 39.5 


7 to 9 






21 


9.4 


13 




9.1 


14 7.4 


10 plus 






4 


1.8 


4 




2.8 




Non-response 






36 


16.0 


15 




).() . 4 


0 0.0 


TOTAL 






224 


loo.o;? 






100.0% 


190 100,0/ 












P > .05 








The data 


in 


Table 5: 


14 adds to 


the interpretation of 


size of 


family presented 


in 


Table 5: 


13. The majority (72. 


8%) 


of the 


native youth 


sample have 0 


to 


6 . 


children 


in their homes. However, 


the majority (53.2%) 


of non^native 


youth 


have from none to 


three childr 


en 


living 


in their homes. 


Therefore, it 


seems 


that the 


number of 


children at 


home is larger for native 



youth than for non-native youth, even though the differences are not significant:. 
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Number of Youth in Home 

This item describes the number of youth (ages 12 to 25) that are in 
the respondents* home. This would define the number of siblings of influencing 
age, as presented in Table 5:15 below, 

TABLE 5:15 ^ 
Number of Youth in Home 



No. of 

Youth 


Native 

N 


Youth Sample 

it 


Native 

N 


Students 


Non- 
N 


-Native Sample 
% 


None 


15 


6.7 


11 


7.7 


6 


3.2 


One 


27 


12.1 


20 


14.0 


44 


23.2 


Two 


21 


9. A 


20 


14 . 0 


54 


28.4 


Three 


37 


16 . 3 


2^ 


16 . 8 


37 


19.5 


Four 


31 


13,8 


20 


14.0 


25 


13.2 


Five 


13 


5.8 


6 


4.2 


7 


3.7 


6 to 10 


15 


6.7 


12 


8.4 


5 


2 ► 6 


Non-respon 




24.0 


30 


20 . 9 


1.? 


6.2 


. TOTAL 


224 


100.0% 


143 


100.0% 


190 


100.0% 


Mean // of 


Youth 


3.1 - 

P > .05 


2.9 






2. -5 



The frequency distribution from Tab.le 5:15 suggests that the number 
of youth in the home is not a differentiating characteristic between native 
and non-native samples (P = non-significant). However, when the mean number 
of youth in the homes of each samp.Ie is looked at, it can be seen that the 
mean number of youth at home is noticeably smaller for the non-native sample 
than the native sample. This item is again related to family size. 



The following demographic characteristics apply only to the native 
youth population* Frequences for both the student and transient samples 
will be presented along with the frequencies for the "otal native youth 
sample. 

TABLE 5:16 
Type of Native 





Total 


Native Youth 


Transients 


Students 


Type of Native 


N 




N 




N 


% 


Eskimo 


6 


2.7 


1 


1.2 


5 


3.5 


Registered but 














not Treaty 


2 


0.9 


2 


2.5 






Treaty Native 


'76 


33.9 


29 


35.8 


47 


32.9 


Metis 


129 


57.6 


A 4 


54.3 


85 


59.4 


Non-response 


11 


^.9 


6 


7.4 


6 


4.2 


TOTAL 




100,0% 


81 


100.0% 


143 


100. o; 






P > .05 










The data 


in Table 


5:16 suggest that 


the 


majority 


(57.6%) 


of the 



native youth sample are Metis, and another one'-«third are treaty Indians. 
This finding is upheld when the transient and student sub-samples are 
looked at. This analysis also suggests that the native transient and 
student samples are not different in terms of type of native (P- = non- 
significant. 
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Native Ancestry 

Table 5:17 below describes the ancestry of the native youth 

sample. 



TABLE 5:17 



Native Youtih Ancestry 



Ancestry 


Total Native Youth 

N Z 




Transients 


Students 
N % 


Cree 


102. 




45.5 




33 


40.7 


69 


48.3 


French Cree 


34 




15 . 2 




13 


16 . 0 


21 


14.7 


English Cree 


8 




3 . 6 




0 


7 . 4 


2 


1.4 


French and 
some Native 


7 
/ 




3,1 






4.9 


3 


:■. , 1 


Other 


34 




15.2 




15 




19 


13.3 


Unspecified 
Native or Metis 8 




3.6 




3 


.3 . 7 


5 


3.5 


Non-response 


11. 




13.8 




7 




24 


16.7 


Cree and Mixed 
Cree 


Uh 




64.3 




52 


64.1 


92 


64.4. 


TOTAL 


224 




100.0% 




81 


100,0% 


143 


100.0% 


This suggests 


that 


the majority 


of the 


total native youth 


sample 


are of Cree and 


mixed 


Cree 


'ancestry 


(144 


or 64. 


3%) . This 


finding 


is further 


supported when the native 


transient 


and 


student 


: sub-samples are analyzed 


separately (64. 


1% and 


64. 4' 


•^5 respectively, P = 


no significant differences). 
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Linguistic Group 

Table 5:18 below describes the linguistic affiliation of the total, 
transient and student native samples. 



Linguist ic Group 

Algonkian 

Athapaskan 

Iroquoian 

Salishan 

Siquan 

Mon-response and 
don ' t knov; 



TABLE 5:18 



Linguistic Group of Native Sample 



Total !vative Sample. 
N Z 



151 
14 
3 
1 
2 

5 3 



6 7 . 4 
6.3 

1.3 

n . 4 

0.9 
23.7 



57 
3 

1 
1 

19 



Transients 
i 1 

70.4 
3.7 



1.2 

1.2 

23. 5 



Students 



N 
94 
11 

3 



1 
65.7 

7.7 

2.1 

0.7 
23.8 



TOTAL 



100 . 07, 



P > .05 



CI 



100 . 0^ 



143 



100.0% 



The data in Table 5:13 suggest that tl\e vast majority (67.4%) of the 
native youth population are of the Algonkian linguistic group. Only one 
other linguistic group is noticeably represented, tiie Athapaskan group (6.3%). 
Again, the transient and student sub-sample are not differentially characterized 
re linguistic group (P = non-significant) . 
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Summary 

The characteristics of the native youth sample may be briefly 
defined as: older than the average non-native in the same grade; more 
likely to be in vocational, technical, business or commercial courses 
than matriculation in senior high school; more mobile than a comparative 
non-native sample; more likely to come from other Alberta Centres, and 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba; less likely than a comparable non-native 
sample to be living with their failles; more likely to be cared for by 
government means or agencies; less likely to come from intact homes; more 
likely to come from larger homes (in terms of number of children, and 
number of children at horrie); mainly Metis and some rreaty Indian; mainly 
of Cree or mixed Cree ancestry; mainly of the Algonklan linguistic group; 
and if the native youth are young and students, they are less likely to 
speak their native tongue. 

Therefore, tlie data analysis in Lhis chapter has isolated the 
following characteristics that are peculiar to the native youth. 

i) Metis, native ancestry; Cree and Algonkian linguistic group 
ii) behind In school grade;, elder Lhan classmates 

iii) more likely in vocational, technical, business or commercial 
courses 

iv) highly mobile, from other Alberta centres, and/or 
Saskatchewan or Manitoba 

v) less likely to be living with family, and more likely 
to be cared by by government means and agencies 

vi) non-intact homes 
vii) larger families 
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Use of Native Tongue 

Of the 224 in the native youth sample, 92 (41.1%) speak their 
native tongue. VJithin this sample, 46 (56.8%) of the 81 transients speak 
their native tongue. Also, within the total sample, 46 (32 o 2%) of the 
143 students speak their native tongue. It is probable that this findli?.g 
is mainly due to the general older age of the transient sample. The 
majority (51.8%) of the transients were in the 20 to 25+ age bracket (see 
Table 5:3) and mean age 21.2. Hovcevor, the majority (63.0%) of the native 
students were in the 15 and younger age group, mean age 14.6. This may 
have implications for alienation, or a desire to assimilate for the 
native students, and will be discussed in detail in following sections of 
the report. It is suggested here that the younger age group may be 
struggling with the assimilation problem and identity crisis in their 
school milieu, and this may be a stage rhat most native youth pass through. 
The transient sauiple of mf-ni fige 21,2 may have passed through this assimila- 
tion crisis period and may have become more identified with their traditional 
culture* It is also possible that the transient youth are more likely to 
come from reserves and ot-her areas where the native youth have more oppor- 
tunity to speak thr.iir native, toi.gae. 



This chapter contains a descriptive item and content analysis of 
various aspects of the respondents^ contact x>'ith service agencies. The 
agencies considered in this study have been divided into seven types: 

1) government agency 

2) private, volunteer, non-profit, native agency 

3) private, volunteer, non-profit, non-native agency 

A) private, non-volunteer, non-profit, non-native agency 

5 ) p r iva t e , profit, non-native or n a l. ive agency 

6) private, non-volunte^^r , noa-pr-jiii, na live agency 

7) unspecified 

It. has been, attempted where possible, to discuss specific agencies and 
types ratiier than agunci^.'3 in ge;u.iral. . Specific respoacients are not isolated^ 
and one respondent coui.d have had nuilVLpl',:: ansvjers to any item (e.g. contact 
with mote tiian one employment agency) . The responses to items are discussed 
rather than ruspondeutri . 

The type of needs thfise agencies art- assumed to be v.ieeting define the 
focus of interest in this area, for example: employment agencies, social service 
agencies, social clubs, religious agencies, and auxiliary educational agencies. 
Throughout this chapter the problem cf high non-response and/or low contact (and 
low applicability) is particularly evident. Therefore the reader is cautioned to 
refer to the total number of respondents and tlien to the importance of the analysis 
of each item. 

This chapter will focus on the following topics for native and non-native 

samples: 1) contact and satisfaction with employment agencies 

2) agency contact by laiiiily aivl 

a) quality of service 

b) quantity of servicie 

c) attitude of agency toward family 
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3) agency coHcact: by fric?nds and why unfavorable experiences 

4) agency contact by responden Ls , In terms of 

a) n:c>.-;r h-'ilpfiil aeciiicv nnd why 

b) least helpful agency and \my 

c) attitude of agency 

d) extent of discr imii^ation 

5) hesitancy to contact agency again 

6) perception of adequacy of agencies both for those \^ho have 
and have not contacted an agency in terms of: 

a) number 

b) cater to needs 

c) varietv in type of services 

d ) general i n a c k; ci u a c y 

7) why respondent has not. contacted an agency (if applicable) 
The following item of analysis is applicable only to the native 

sample : 

1) contact of respondenL with Indian Affairs, Social Development 
and the Native Association Agencies for money, counselling 
and/or help. 

Contact and Sat is faction _wi c, h t/np 1 o \m ^le vi t__ A a^- i ^"^ --^ 

Of the 224 total native yowLh sample, sixLy six (2^.37;) have contacted 
employment agencies in search of a job. Of this group, fifty-two were 
transients end fourteen wore students. Therefore, of the native transient 
sub-sample, 64.27. have contacted employment cj^enries; and of the nati.ve student 
su b- samp I e , 9 . 87. have con t a c ted emp 1 oyme n t a g c nc i e s . 

In comparison with the native student sub-^sample, 4.77 (nine out of 190) 
of the non-native sample have contacted an employment agency. This comparison 

is also related to the percentage of each student sample who are too young to 

be employed. Since the native student sample have a smaller proportion in the 

younger age groups than the non-native student san\pie, this may reflect 

on the lower percentage of non -native students who have contacted employment 

Q agencies for jobs'. Related to tltis, it is interesting to note that 40.0% 
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(76 out of 190) of the :ion-native st:udonts i-;tat:ad ihaL they were unemployed 
because they were too young, wlirLl.f:'' KB'* ('^4 \yal of 143) of the native students 
gave the same reason for tlieir unemployment. This adds weight to the suggestion 
that the lower percentage of non-natives who have contacted employment agencies 
is partly a result of their age. 

The folloxv'ing table (Table 5tl) presents the extent of contact that 
each of the samples and sub-samplos had with employment agencies. The extent 
of con t a c t is f u r c h e r qua 1 i f i c d b e 1 ow , a s t h e respondent s hav in g f ound j obs 
througf: cone act with specific c'^ip .1 oymc.nt agencies. 

■o 

Extent o f^^^ uj'i 1 3j t_ w i. t i i 1 oyj^o n 1 Ag encie s for Jobs 



Emp 1 oyme n t I o t < ^ I 
Agency 

Canada 

Manpov/er 5 7 5' 



Indian 
Affairs 

Provincial 
Public 

Municipal 
Public 

Other 
Federal 

P r ovine ia]. 
Private 

Other 



TOTAL 
CONTACTS 



l^ative Youlh !:ianole 



Non-Native Youth Sainpl 



1 i.i 



1 1.^4 



8 11.3 



71 100.0% 



.B 83. 



2 i.b 



1 '1.8 



5 8,9 



Student 



60. 



2 13.3 



1 c . 7 



100.02 r 



20.0 



100.0% 



88.5 



12.5 



8 100.0% 
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Of flie sevoaf.y- one native youLh re^^ponses indicating contact with an 
employment agency, tlie vast majority (^•^0.3^*) ruivo beer, contacts with Canada 
Manpower. Al.so^ 85.77. or the fifty-six transient responses and 60.0?o of the 
fifteen student responses indicating contact v.n'th an employment agency, are 
contacts with Canada Manpower. However, 13.31 (2 out of 15) native student 
responses indicate contact with Indian affairs. In comparison, out of the 
nine non- responses indicating contact with an employment agency, almost all 
o f the s e responses ( 8 8 . ^0 a r u c o n t a c U s w i th Ca na d a Ma npower . 

. Th J. s wo u ' d s ' i i', e, e s r. t ha I. nf i: h e viU 1 1 h vh o have contacted an emp I oyme nt 
agency for a job, n strong majoritv have contacted Canada Manpower, a small 
number of native youth have contacted Lhe Ijul/an Affairs Department, and a 
minimal number h.:ivt:i r^.uitr^c tv:d o'Jier a':^oncies. 

The r e s ',i 1 ^ o o f l b !i a t i v e o n t: h c; i ^ 1 1 1 j c t : i t h c -m p I o v m e n t agencies 
Is presented be' ow i n T t !m b : 2 . 
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The data in Table 6:2 suggest tluiV tha majority (38.5%) of contact 
with government agencies resulted in dissatisfaction and no jobs for the 
native youth. Another 21.5% of the contact resulted in obtaining a job and 
respondent satisfaction. This is explained in part, by the observation that 
the majority (63.2%) of contact with Canada Manp ower resulted in no job and 
respondent dissatisfaction. The contact with the Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development Department resulted in two respondents being very 
dissatisfied and without a job, and one respondeat who got a job and was 
satisfied , 

The contact with private, volunteer, non-profit, native agencies was 
favorable, in that the two respondents who had contacted the Native Brother- 
hood and Canadian Native Friendship Centre were both satisfied and got jobs. 

The contact with private, profit, ncn-native or native agencies wavS 
inconclusive. The one respondent who contacted temporary help service 
(Manpower) got a job and was satisfied. Hoicever, the contact with Industrial 
Overload was not as favorable. One respondent got a job and was satisfied; 
but one also was very dissatisfied and didn't get a job, while still another 
found this agency indifferent to his needs. 

The native youth contact with the Indian and T'letis Association of 
Alberta, and Reserve Placement was relatively favorable. 

The data suggests that even though the majority of the native 
youth approach government employment agencies, a majority of these people 
do not obtain jobs and are dissatisfied with their treatment. 
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The following table (Table 6:3) presents Lrni results of the non- 
native youth contact with einplo>'nienL agenciois. The infex'ence of these 
results are very limited by the low amount of non-native youth contact with 
agencies. 

TABLE 6:3 

Results of Non-Native Youth Contact witii Employment Agencies 

Results 



Agency by Type 



Total Goi: Job Didn^t 

Contact Satisfied Got .lol: 



I Government 

Agency 8 80.0 

1) Canada 

Manpower 7 70,0 

2) Dept. of Social 

Development 1 LO.G 

IV Private, Non- 
Volunteer, non- 
profit, non-nativr- 
agency 2 20.0 

1) Central Volun- 

teer Bureau 1 10,0 

2) Youth Employ- 

ment Agency 1 10.0 



'3 3.3 1 



12.5 



14 . '3 



Agency 
Tnclf f erent 



12.5 



U . .3 



Vague 
N % 



3 33.3 



2 28.6 



1 100.0 



2 100.0 



1 100.0 



1 100.0 



Total N = 10 responses 
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The data presented in Table 6:3 suggest that the only unfavorable 
experience the non-native youth respondents had with an employment agency, 
was with Canada Manpower. One respondent did not get a job and remained 
dissatisfied while another respondent viewed the Canada Manpower office as 
indifferent to his needs. However, three out of the sei/en respondents who 
contacted Manpower got a job and were saris fled. 



This ^r\a]y<^\^. : '.:rv:;>-- * s tr- ri;-- --r^!:: • o y'ln^-nf: agencies is 

the same for th<-\ ii:;"* • ! ? i.:^ t:;?rras cf which agency 

they contacted. The resull:^ of the non-native youths^ contact with eTiiployment 
agencies seem to be only :nargjri,ally bettrir^ wltli a sJ.iglitly larger percentage 
of the non-native youth vh.o c(nU'.-^r t'v] r^v r^-'pl ovrn^-n^ agency getting a job and 
being satisfied. A^ain. thf.^ rn::i;b'?r of the ni:n nat.ive youtii who have contacted 
an employment agency is relatively smaJ 1 (n-9) and the number of responses 
i s a 1 so s n a 1 1 (' n - i •.') . ' 1 h e r e f o r , r . i i f s I. i li's t : h a mc nn t of importance we c an 
p ] :\ c e o n t h a s e re s u J t s . 

Agency Contact by_ r aniilv 

Tills ser^[c-:i Vvit'- V--^- " '■" c-nt and re^i.iJt oi: \:hp respondent ' f\ 

knowledge of his fair;L'"*s ':;;n!'K*r o; i th ;ii:encie?^. ''^ver tv^^i-thirdf^ of 
the total 'raf\'-^ youtli !i^an:p]o 5■ta•^•■' ^hr^t tlic-ir fan-n.liaj^ had contacted an a;^ency 
or agencies, as cor/p/ired to h.r^'^ •'(' rho vi.oa-nn t ive 'ji-rii^iple Therefore, It can 
be stated tt!£U; i/i^- "A: ;i;;:;t;-y ry.r :! ^; r;^':-h h ■; L^i : t^^r for Mie families of 

native youth thnn tiie non r^n-'ive VvV.itr:. The low perceTU:age of non-nanive 
family contact with agencies r.\ay be related to socio-economic status but this 
cannot be tested because the sor lo-econotnio s tarns of the respondent or his 
family was not measured -n tl<;^ ^ : 

The type of agencies contacted also differs greatl.y for the native venrus 
the non-native samples, (as can be seen in Tables 6:^4 and 6:^), Tables 6: A 
and 6:5 also present the perceived quality, quantity and attitudes of the agency 
toward the respondent's family, for both, natives and non-natives. 

The data in Table 6:4 suggests rliat of the 192 reported native family contacts 
with agencies, 80. 0-'' (n==]5"5) •:ont^.cts v^ere v.rlf.ii crovcrnment agencies. KW.thin, the 
category of g ove r n me n t. a g e n c .1 e s , - 3 . 2 of th e f ;. o t ;h 1 c on l a c t s we r e v^r\ d e v.; i [ r. 1 1 te 
Department of SociaJ Deve j opnu.^nt (Including provincial and city welfare). 



I C t» v< r I Mr Af. c t . - y 

1) A.U.D.A. 

2) C.'ns/ir|.'i I '.••npuv.'ur 

3) lU'pt.of Ji.dUn 
Afftiirr. ft :.\ r'h- 
ciii tvve) opru.Mit 

f)) ro.t Ti'.-.iJ.C of 

[>') li'ir. «r> Kfuo.'i i 03 
Ail I i i t 



■!.•! «l 



2 1.0 

17 R.9 

83 

2 I .0 

7 J .0 



Mr :S! i 
•I 2 f:0.] 

1 'iO . u 

? J . '■^ 

-il: OH.! 

2 i IV ) . 0 



3.'.> 

1 



7o N ft 



2 lt,:i.O 



I SO, I) 



2^5 33.7 



1 "30.0 
J 1 7 . f ) 



10 21.3 28 



■t.-h..t 

i h I i Vl* 

29. A 
59.6 



21 iiO 



J: 

21 13.0 
1 30,0 
^ 23. 'j 

6 12, e 

12 W,./* 



1 . 0 



|) N'cj 1. 1 .'i* l^rc ' iicr- 
|IT frivftK! 



6 3.1 



"> 2.6 



6 100,(1 



3 i.rj. 



3 1.0.0 



1 



1 )6. 7 



1 )^..7 



i 20.0 



1 ! 00 . 0 



^ 1 no . n 



1 I 00 0 



Priv.it.c, unn- 
voliinli i ,■ , ra .".-i*r i:f i t 



|ltr*>r'i:;;f' 1 i Hums 



v.v:, c.A. 



I .5 



2 l.O 



7 '.'7.H 
1 I 00 . 0 
1'3 3 
1 SO.O 



1 I . 1 



1 o-;- , 0 



3 33.3 



1 11.) 



22.2 



Xh.7 
bO 0 



2 2?.? 
1 100.0 

I iri.7 



v.- i •/>! . , pr-jf i r , * 

nor.-::'- ' 

m t. i VL- 'J J,;- i:f v 

ICbarrMt'.l I^dttk 

I ln :^ p I ' I' 1' c 11 { • o t 5i y 
ilf'lp .Sorvico 



l'ri>'a'"(', noo- 
|L'(»lM:it;<. ' r , ocMi-prof i t 



[ hntu\ l.'t 1 tori! 



I fii'! i s ;:■ M.il. i ] i - 
I T Q t i fit. ;ir:i-u-fi 



2 1,0 



1 f J 5.2 
9 /f, 7 



1 ,5 



N 

1 100.0 



1 'jO.O 

3 3U . 0 
3 33,3 



1 lOf 



lo;: . 0 



1 lo;.') 



'>o.o 



/jO 0 



2 oo 0 

1 H):i 0 - 

1 50.0 

2 ?.G . 0 
1 1 I .1 



1 2b. 0 



1 UK 0 
1 11.1 



30,0 1 7^,.^ 



1 1 no . 0 



1 .SO.O 



1 '.■.( 00 



50,0 



2.6 



Q Vt.in; r.^ " l^;; ins;:,-; 



,3 



Tern' 



!0 rc-^p«3i%se«j 
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Another large mimhfir of conl:;JC'i"s were nvulc wifii cr.u. Peoit r iiriKnit: of India a 
Affairs and Northern ncvclopmcnt (24. V- of ihc total conLacts) . Also, 8.9% 
of the total contacts were made with the Canada Manpower office. Of the 
government agencies contacted by the native youths' families, the majority were 
satisfied with Che quality of the service provided (60.1%) were satisfied with 
the quantity of service (!^I.6'/0, while- only a quarter (24.2%) viewed the 
government agencies contacted as cooperative in attitude. 

Spec i f i cal ' V , l\\c tim ior d i s f i s Tru; 11 fvi c:xu iu^ seen in terms of the 
('nnada ManpiH-cr sorvico; i.t-. , ^'^+ J -'^ ! * r^.- 1 h r»:p(^ r i j.-' i d i s sa r i s ^'a c I i on 

w i \\ the qr. a 1 i t y o f I h e s c r v i. c , 3 . '3 • v r e d i s s a t: i s t \ od v; i Ih t h c qua a 1 1 1 y of 
s e r V 1 c e , i id 23.": ' v i fw c : J l h a t I i r i : d e - ^ i t : ^ a 1 1 a cj up ^u-a^ r a 3 n .• i c o o p o r a t i v e . 
The coiUacr with A."R.i).A.. Wm:> i.oo ' 1 l.^ " I ov; m.i ' y i s , Thn niaiorit^/ of 
t he conlari wifh ih-/ no[vi i; !. l"? t: v')f i ^lii;^ Al ' ^i?'^ ■'!:k1 \:) 1*1 horn ' opiiuint 

resulted in being sa L i -r^ T i ffl ' \\ t :s",i ; ' ' y --.t jH^^rvir-s (-^6 l^O^vji.th the 
qil^inritv of SOV^/icP \ M'ld v^-W^'d '!:*iM;d: " ih^^ ^y.-f\t v PA. 

ft^ast. "somowhuC f. .Ji-rrnt iv, (■•■).-• I'iio contr^jc' '.v}t:t' Lhe Oepar tiiieiit of 

Social Development wa:> n'^o viewed yar is fMctorv i.n frf-rriv: of qurilitv 
and quantLlyv of service a:ui perceivod cooperation. 

Compa r a t i ve I V s p e a k i : u; . 1 1 1 o. i la \ ■ r c > . v. ; f i i i a ni i i v c ( 3 • 1 1 a c t. w i t V:, t h t? 
o I:, her types o F a g e i i c: i, e s w ^'i s r.\ I n i v, la 1 ■ ( i f t. h s i. L 1 1 ri i cent ;j c t e d r 1 i e a t i. " e 
Brotherhood Society,, the \ii;ijorLtv v/erc satisfied vnlh tl^o quality and 
quantity of service ^nd tho cooperative ariitaide. Of the five private, 
volunteer, non-profit, n o n - na t i v e n ^ e n c i s c o n t a c I ed , the o ne c o n t a c t 
w i th t he Sc3 1 va t i o n Army wa s the o n 1 v u n fa v o i; a i 1 1 > o nc^ . T! i i s re s p ond e n l 
M^s dissatisfied with the quantity of service and felt that the 
Salvation Army's attitu^'e was very uncooperative. 
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The reaction to riic contart w^th rho prr.vali', p.op -vol uiiceer , non-profit, 
non-native agencies was ndxed, with thp. majority boiu^ satisfied with the 
services, ' The clearest reacLioii was Lo the Sinii,le Men's Hostel, Of the six 
that had contact with this agency, oiie (16.7^0 were dissatisfied with the 
quality of service, r.hree (half) were dissatisfied with the quantity of service, 

s 

and 1 viewed the attitude nf tlie agency as uncooperative. Of the two 
respondents thctt contacted Manpower Teniporriry Help Service, one was satisfied 
a nd tlie o the r was dissatisfied. T! i e one con tact wi t h Tnd us t r i a 1 Ove r lo ad 
was unfavorable. Howev:.^r, ilv:- orv.^ coiUa.a v;i tli a C'n.artered Hank was favorable. 

The reaction to tiie privatt:, non-vo lunreer , non-profit, native agencies 

was also diverge. The re^vilts of ih(\ an.;i lysis of Band Ive.lfaro contact is 

inconclusive because of an alintjsr. equal. 'MiraDor of dir.s/it i sf led and satisfied 
reacticiis. , 

These results sug.i^esc lh:\l the rLiajority of nMtiv-: family contacts are . 
wiad':) wich government , p^i r i. i.eu I i v ! he I^-;MrtrH'nt of Social Development, 

the DepartnienL of Indian AJ' fairs and Nortlierri i^cvclopmaiit . and Canada Manpower, 
The major reported dissatisfaction was witii the quality, quantity and 
uncooperativeness of Canada Manpower. The major reported satisfaction in t:-:rms 
of government agencies was with the Depar liiunt of Social Deve,' opin.ont and tlie 

Department of Indian Affairs and Norther a Deve i oprneiU and Canada Manpower. 

The major reported satisfaction with non->:;v')Vi;rtiinental aL;oncies was with tiio 

Native Brotherhood Society. 
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As re^r-orted above, the totial number .of non-native family contacts 
with agencies is small (n=i3) . According to Table 6:5, of the thirteen 
contacts, twelve (92.3%) were with government agencies. The reactions as 
to quality and quantity of service and perceived attitude of agency were 
almost equal in terms of favorable versus unfavorable. The majority (n=8) 
of the contacts were made with Canada Manpower. Of the three contacts with 
the Department of Social Development, two were dissatisfied with the quality 
and quantity of service. 

In comparing the results for the two samples in terms of respondents' 
family contact with agenci(js, it can he seen that in both samples the 
majority of the contacts were luade with government agencies. Respondents 
in both samples expressed unfavorable reactions to the attitude of, and 
services provided by Canada Manpower Services. 



AGENCY CONTACT BY FRIENDS 



This section deals with the respondents^ knowledge of unfavorable 
experiences that his friends have had with agencies. This analysis will 
provide us with additional information from the respondents who themselves 
have had no contact with agencies but have friends who have had agency 
contact. Table 5:6 presents the native respondents' knowledge of his 
friends' unfavorable experiences with agencies. Thirty-eight point 8 
per cent (87 out of 224) of tlie nritive sampler knew of friends with unfavor- 
able experiences. Of these eighty-seven, 57.5% knew which agency, and 44.8% 
knew the reason for the unfavorable experience. 

Only one non-netive respondent indicated a friend with unfavorable 
agency experience and this unfavorable experience was with Manpower. The 
reason for the unfavorable experic-^nije wa? not known. 
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The data in Table 6:6 riuegesus th.it: a^uiin tiw. majority of the 
native youth friends^ contact.s wore r.u-ide with government agencies, 
particularly Canada Manpower, Department of Social Development and 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. These contacts 
were specified as unfavorable experiences. The most coramon unfavorable 
experience was listed with Canada Manpower (35.4% of unfavorable contacts). 
The reasons given for the unfavorable experiences were: 

i) Uncooperati^"i aad no tielp (19.0- of uafavorable contacts) 

i 1) Preliulicc. (3 cm:i oi 23, or 13.0'. oi" u • i favt )r ab 1 c contacts) 

24.67. (N=]6) of tho unf avoral) i o experiences v;ero with tlic Department of Indian 
Affairs and Nortiiern Devolop'^nenl , 'nif the reasons ^'or tlie imfavorabi e 
experiences were nof ]isted, Also 27.87 (N-18) of tlu? uiiavorable experiences 
were with the Department of Social i^evelopment . The major reason giver/ 

for these unfavorable eicpor lenccs v;ns that thr- agency had been uncooperative 

and offered no heJ.p, 

This analysis suggests additional infoniiatiou about a.gency contact, 
in that the majority of contacts were v;ith government agencies, only one 
of which is an agency for native p'.'ople. The most uafavorable experience 
was in contacc v;ith Canada Manpower, while also a sirreable amount (24.6 - 
27,8%) of the respondents^ friends experienced unfavorable experiences with 
the Departments of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, and Social 
Development . 
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AGENCY CONTACT Ki^sr>:^':;.)i::;r 

Here tho oouuii^-: r-f zhc rosponcUMit::^ trhcru^u Ivee; wii:h agencies is 
anal^/zed. This contact is analy/:ed in terms of : 
l) most helpful agency and why 
ii) least helpful agency and wliy 
iil) attitude toward the respondent of the agencies contacted 
iv) extent of perceived discriTuination of agencies contacted 

Eighty-nine oui of t v^o hundred and twenty -four of the total native 
youth sa^-^'.pie have contao Led an a^.:,er*cy fov then'sc* J ves . Of these 89, 25.2% 
(36 out of 1A3) of tlxe native students have contacted an agency for 
themselves, whiJe (:,'} out of 81) of the native transients have 

contacted an ardency for thenif.elves . In coir«parlson , A. 2% (8 out of 190) of 
the non-native -ample have contacted an agency. Tliis su^igests that a much 
larger proportion of native transient youth have contacted an agency, versus 
the student native youch. This luay be duo to the nuch older age of the 
transient sub-sample, and tlie fact that the younger natives' families 
contact agencies for them and the family as a whole. Also, a much smaller 
proportion of non-natives have contacted agencies, as coinpared to the 
natives. This is probably due to socio-econoraic factors (which can' t be 
measured here) and the proportionate Ly larger number of non-native yout.n In 
the younger age brackets, 

Most Helpful A gency 

Table 6:7 below presents the agencies that the native youth contacted 
and found mos t helpful . Some of the reasons why these agencies were found 
most helpful are also listed. 
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2. Tor a I ^ r- ; :j . ■iV>|;,l ^: i iv.;ponsn; A. Total N - 3 rosponsos; 

6> Tot..:! ^ 2 ; 7> Total 3 ru..!njns.:s ; 8. ToLmI :J « i response. 



The dai;.a ir^Ti I'al; Iv \ ^i;>.,?::'^ " •n:j.-^ :ig;v;ni.:y typr- 

meatzioue-J wap govermncnt a:j,aacics- V3.\' ot i,ri<: coial /;;t^(-.0) cq^oow^^v.s aV;out 

"most helpful agencies" verci in reiference to goveninieni: agencies. The most 
coirjnon reason why the governmoni agencies were vit-v.-ed as most helpful was 
tiiiiC the re.spondeiiCy £;oc [leip. Within ihv category of government agencies 
(in fact: all type:-! of a^enc uv- )^ Lh':: no .si ii't. qi-.t utiy LrJled ''most helpful 
agency" was the Depar ti::o.nt of luci.an Affairs nrA Northern Developrr^.ent 
(VK^iZ ot rt"'sponses) . ?n .i;;:^;;.:-'' r.-f i.?vorablc cnmrrit: :tis in this 

a ^1 n r; \- w.^ ^ the I) e p a r 1. r: a n i of 5-' o c i a J. I • - v (^ ! c [ : ; ; I ^ 9 - 0 o f r espo n s e s ) - Th o 
T-\nr^t frt}f;u' = rl rcj;u?on ^/hy tiiest' i::vfi agen :lr:^ wct't^i v.L'Viv^evl t.I^c most helpfii]. 
vjas thnt tlie respondent" got: liolp. 

Canada ^lanpo^'i^er , liie Si ncL" s llor^rit^' a'vj Lhe v_v,r:,A. all h£5d vour 

rer-^ponses each of clio cc-SuOiib^^:^) rJ)i-\t stai:od each of these agenciecT 

w a s the most h e J . p f u l a. [: o n c y c o r. t a c t ^ : . )' n y \ r ,< o h t . f r o f i i ; ri ): r e a on give n f o 
t:h^::ir p'jr cep i.ioi: of: the^e li^^'tacie^^ cia "-^^'-ri heipi:"i]" w;:^ l:hr^' tiiey '^ot h^-lp. 

Of t ! 1 c t" r e s p f vi.d e n t: s w i i o p f ? <* f ' Vi. ^ ' t.: d L h a t: J \^ ?* i ni! n t: of '-ho ^ • o r t hw o s t 
Territories as the inofic helpful agency contacted, one suggej.-ited that this 
a 'a n c y v? a s d e p e n d ah 1 (\ a n d p r o ro n t a n d rJ i t) I '< \ (. • r t. a t d 1:1 1 a t h a "got h g V p " . 

A n ^ imb e r of o t h. e r age a c i a j--^ ■■; t r a n*. : i I i o ^ ; ■ . 1 a 'i; t : ] ■; a t^so s t 1 1 a i p f u ^ a ^ \ e n a y . a n ^ i w c- r e 
contacted hy one res p ond ant a a ch , Th a s o a <;e n c T e s '-'/a. r e : A . R . 13 . A . , l:ld u i : a i. o i • 
for Serviceraen's children, h.R.O.A., ] nr^ ti i:at ional Servicea, Native Protii^.' rhood 
Snciety, Future Society, Salvation Army, 'Wovard of Iz , Industrial Overload. 
Manpower Taniporary Help, Band VJelfart-, Mutts H.ehabilitati.on Branch, Reserve 
Placement anri Assistance, and an unspecified agency. 

Table 6:8 below presents the a(:\encie.s that the non-native youth 
c on t ac ted and fou nd Tnost he Inf . 
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niosL iivilpiui by cUo no:i~aat.ive s.^:i:^;.L: . a^;.:iu ar^i: I h^ Department 

of ;jOvictI Dt.v^- :.opr:v I . . OL r'l.rv.j s Ciuidrc'U Act, and the 

Central \'o l.ua{,Liei; ijui'eau, A conparij? on or; tiio conlacts wicli agencies as 
eo the perct-lveJ most hulpi.'iil a^^mcy is incoucJ.usive , because of the 
relativi-ly i^naLl uiiivilei: ot a>;C'n::.ies conrac by th^:^ non~na tivi.^ sainple^ 

r<ib ).«^ 6;^^ >c l.ov pr..-^^;';iv - t.hx.j wU-uoi -^^ ih ii: the ;^a.tiva youth rospondencs 

t o und 1 0 a s t h o L p f ii 1 a re c a i •-■ ,e o r ized i o r c a agen me n 1 1 one d . 

Comparable iana for non-ro ^- 1*/*; -'an:pl^; is nor yvail^ble, bvcauae nt 

the? Mii:-i nc r :-ar^o ''-it ? tiiis ^"'!^'. 



t I 




The Ja! .1 1 -i 'i ::: ].:.: sti^xi;.*: t, -.ilvu-] ;:.:•»/ v^oveV nniei; ti agencies 

boini: percL/ivt;u iif "'aL--'.;.- : /O y ::hi^ government 

agencies are also soon a.s ]oast lielpfui (7b.. 1.% of cho 46 responses). However* 
the higli percentasa ci rospondeiTt: wlio vlev/ud Canada Manpower as least helpful 
explains this fir^llng. Tho -;o£: c iv^v-'-r^.*' >'^:'^r^cy: ^;l\.'en for tlie perception of 
least helpful was i.\\:'X no help wa-:^ ;:ive:-i. 

ll it} also in'i rc?r In;-: to not>- than ten (:?:i.7:n of tho total NN=46) 
jjii f .jvorao le riisponstrs r. : ^r-Tcd i.^:) Llv-i I-epfir l. of Socinl Development, as 
compared to ;vt;.i\;.y A) -,) of tiu- lot-;! K^^-h^') favora'nle rc-<:pouscs presented 
in Table 6:7. This su^iu^si:-^ that Che maiorlty sti.ll view the Ucpartmeut of 
Socl'.iL ueve lopiLu:f; t as t't: 1 pr. , Tl;o nios V common recKSon i'fjr the purcei^tl(;n of 
"least l>elp£i.i.!. aj^pjir.y c'mi. i mc i.'v' * for ihx-^ a.'-:ciic.y that tl.e rcHpoiideiit did not 

get help. Thvt.''. c\ii oL' tliej^o ' oii n.sr'Onsos also su^igec^ted that the handling 
and service oT ?.h-i Dor^.ir I i:t r- r Swi.v. TM^vr- 1 opnuMit wa:^ irrelevant: and uncoop- 
erative . 

Six (1.3. '.V; r'^'-pOH'-je-H st-.tiMi rh.it tfw Sln^:lo Men's Hostel was the 
least helpful agency contacted. The major reasons for this perception were that 
the y d id n f > (. nb t w i n iiti [ p , 1 1 1 n k*: n o v ^va iin o o ra 1 ve , aiid d i 3 1 rvi s t f ul r 

Alr;o, onv^ responrv.^ war^ :;iven for each o{: t*ne foi lowing agencies, 
perceived as least helpful: the Govnrrjnent of the Nortliwest Territories, 
McDougali HousG, Industrial overload and the Metis Reh.abllit-ation Branch. 

This an a iy s a s s mj, iz,e s I. s tha t t h e i:^os t un r avor ah le exper i ence s in t e rms 
of fielpf ulncs^j again occurred in contact with Canada Manpower. A t.i;ood propor- 
tion (one-quarter) also viewed the Department of Social Development as unhelp- 
ful and a 1 s n n n e - s i :< th of Kh<! unfa vo ' j 3 r e s p o n e we re in t r irt s of t li c 
Single Men's Hostel, 
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iii) ATTITUDE OF AGEN CY AND E XTENT OF D I SCRIMINAT ION 

Here the attitudes of the agencies contacted for self are analyzed 
for both the native and* non-native samples . The data for the native 
youth is presented. -below-an— Table 6:10. 
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The results from Table 6:10 suggest thac the most unfavorable attitudes 
were perceived in terms of the government agencies* T\vrenty~nine point nine 
per-cent (N==35) of the contacts with the government agencies, perceived these 
agencies as uncooperative, and 33.3% (N=39) viewed this uncooperativeness as a 
result of discrimination due to their native origin. This is explained in that 
the majority (67,8%, N=19) of responses re Canada Manpower indicated this 
agency's attitude as uncooperative. Another 32.1% (N=9) viewed Canada Manpower 
as somewhat cooperative. The Departments of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development, and Social Development were also viewed unfavorably. Twenty-five 
point four per--cent of the responses indicated that the attitude of the Department 
of Social Development was uncooperative and another 45.4% (N=25) viewed this 
agency as only somewhat cooperative. Only f3»2% (1^-2) of the responses indicated 
that the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development was uncooperative, 
but an additional 62,5% (N=20) perceived this agency as only somewhat cooperative. 
Also 21.9% (N=7) saw the uncooperativeness of the Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northerii Development as due to discrimination; and also another 32.7% saw 
the uncooperativeness of the Department of Social Development as due to 
discrimination. . . ' 

Another category of agencies - private, non-volunteer, non-profit, non- 
native agencies were also viewed as uncooperative (25 .0%, N"5) and/or only 
''somewhat cooperative" (50.0%, N=10) . This is due mainly to the perceived 
uncooperativeness of the Single Men's Hostel. One- third (4 of the 12) respoiidents 
who contacted this agency perceived it as uncooperative, while another 25*0% (n=3) 
perceived it as only somewhat cooperative. However, only one respondent (8.3%) 
saw this uncooperativeness as due to discrimination. The one respondent who 
contacted Hilltop House saw its attitude as uncooperative and due to discrimination. 
Of the three respondents who contacted the Y.W.C.A., all three perceiv^ed this 

agency's attitude as only ^'somewhat cooperative". 
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Of the three respondents who contacted Manpower Temporary Help 
Service, two perceived- this agency as somewhat cooperative and the other 
perceived this agency as uncooperative. 

The respondents who contacted A.R.D.A., Education of Servicemen \s 
Children Act, LDS Church, Salvation Army, Chartered Bank, and Reserve 
Placemenc and Assistance, perceived these agencies' attitudes as very 
cooperative. . ' 

The over-all experience with private, volunteer, non-profit, native 
agencies was perceived as favorable. Fourty-five point four per cent of the 
native respondents (5 out of 11) saw these agencies as very cooperative* 

This analysis suggests that the most uncooperative attitudes of 
agencies vjere perceived in terms of Canada Manpower, Single Men's Hostel^ 
Department of Social Development, Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development, St, Patrick's Church, Y.VJX.A., Industrial Overload and Manpower 
Temporary Help Service. This uncooperativeness x^as perceived as due to the 
respondent's ethnic origin, especially in terms of Canada Manpower, Department 
of Social Development, and Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
Again, where the response rate or contact is low (below 10), the inferential 
power of the related findings is also low. 

The attitudes of the agencies contacted for self are presented below 
in Table 6:11 for the non-native youth. 
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The data from Table 6:11 suggest that the perceived attitude oE 
agencies contacted is generally favorable. Only one agency was perceived 
as "some^^rhat*' cooperative by one respondent - Canada Manpower. There was 
no indication of discrimination due to ethnic origin. The majority of the 
contacts with the Department of Social Development resulted in favorable 
perceptions-. 

This analysi-^ *=«\<>^S-sts that not only is thp. agency contact much 
smaller for nhe iion-nati'/es , but the perceived attitudes are more 
favorable. Further interpretation in comparing the two sample's perception 
of the agencies^ attitudes tov/ard them is hindered by the lox\f number of 
responses for the non-native sample. , 

HESITANCY TO CONTACT AGENCY kGkm 

The data analysis in this section will attempt to pin-point 
the extent of dissatisfaction Xvuth specific agencies^ by analyiiing what 
proportion of those respondents who contacted specific agencies 
v7ould hesitate to contact these agencies again. The data re the extent 
of native youth hesitancy to contact agencies again is presented in 
Table 6:12. Comparable data for the uon-Viative sample was not available 
because of T:he high rate of non-respon^ve on this item. 
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TAin.E 6:. 12 



Extent: of •Hesitancy to Contact: Agencios Again 

Frequency Total Number 

of Contacts 

Agencies by Type N 7o N 

I. Government Agencies 

1) Canada Manpower ■ 28 46,7 60 

2) Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern 

Development 12 37.5 32 . 

3) Department of Social 

. Development 19 ' 34.5 55 



III. Private, Volunteer, 

Non-profit, Non-Native 

1) Future Society 1 100,0 1 

IV. Private, Non-Volunteer 
Non-profit, Non-native 

1) McDougall House 1 33.3 3 

2) Single Men's Hostel 6 50.0 . 12 



V. Private^, Non-volunteer 
Non-profit, Native . 

1) Metis Association of 
. Alberta . 1 100.0 
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The data in Table 6:12 suggests that of the sixty respondents that 
have contacted Canada Manpower for themselves > twenty-eight (46.7%) would 
hesitate to go back. Also, of the two respondents who contacted the Future 
Society and the Metis Association of Alberta (one each), both indicated they 
would hesitate to recontact these agencies. 

Fifty percent (or 6 out of 12) of the respondents who contacted the 
Single Mevi's Hostel would hesitate to go back. Of the thirty-two contacts 
with the Departineat of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, twelve 
(37.5%) would hesitate to recontact this agency. Also, more than one-third 
(34-5%; 19 out of 55 contacts) would hesitatc-i to contact the Department of 
Social Development again. Out of the three contacts made with McDougall 
House, only one would hesitate to go back. 

This data analysis re-a£fimis the results detailed in the fii^st 
portion of this chapter. The^most unfavorable experiences seem to have 
occurred in contact with the' follovring agencies: Canada Manpower, Single 
Men's Hostel, Depai:tT}\ent of -Indian Affairs and Northern Development and 
the Department of Social Development, 



Adequacy 



Perception of Adequacy of Agencies • ' 

The analysis of the perception of agency service adequacy was 

divided into two parts: i) perceptions by those who have contacted agencies 

ii) perceptions by those who have not contacted agencies 

The native youth were surveyed in terms of their perceptions of the adequacy 

of native agencies, while the non-native youth were surveyed in terms of their 

perceptions of the adequacy of agencies in Edmonton. 

The total numher of native youth respondents who approached agencies 
is 89, and the total number of non-native youth who have contacted agencies 
is 8. Therefore, due to the inequality of N's and the small N for the non- : 
native sample, the comparison of data for those who have contacted agencies is 
correspondingly restricted. 

Table 6:13 below presents the comparable perceptions of adequacy of 
native agencies by native youth respondents for both those who have contacted 
an agency and those who have not. 

TABLE 6:13 

Native' Youth Perception of Adequacy of Native Agencies 

1 



Have Contacted Agency 



Yes 



Adequacy 
Sometimes 



i\0 



Criterion 


N 


% 


N 


1 


N 




% 


N 




% 


N 


1 


N 


1 


Adequate Number 


20 


22.5 






.67 


75 


.3 


31 


23 


.0 






76 


56.3 


Catering to Needs 


53 


59.6 


5 


5.6 


27 


30 


.3 


54 


40 


.0 


2 


1.5 


50 


37.0 


Variety of Services 


24 


27.0 






67 


75 


.3 


31 


23 


.0 


1 


0.7 


77 


57.0 


General Inadequacy 


68 


76.4 


3 


3.4 


20 


22 


.5 


1 76 


56 


.3 






31 


23.0 



Have Not Contacted Agency 
Yes 



Adequacy 
Sometimes 



No 



Total N = 89 



Total N 135 
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From Table 6:13 it can be seen that the gexieral pattern of perceived 
adequacy is the same for both those native youth vjho have contacted native 
agencies, and those who have not contacted native agencies. Therefore, any 
further discussion will include both sub-sets of the sample and will be in 
terms of native youth. 

The majority of the native youth perceive the number of native agencies, 
the variety of services offered, and the agencies in general as inadequate. 
This is especially true for those native youth who have contacted agencies. 

. . However, the majority of the native youth perceive the native agencies 
as catering to their needs. This finding is not as clear for the native youth 
who have not contacted agencies (40.0% Yes to 37.0% No). 

comparable analysis to the native youth perceptions of adequacy of 
agencies is presented for the non-rnative respondents in Table 6:14. 

TABLE 6:U 

Non-Native Youth Perc e ption o £ Adequacy of Native Agencies 









Contacl:ed 




1 










Wave Not 


2 

Contacted Agency 


Adequacy 
Criterion 


N 


Yes 

1 


Adequacy 
Sometimes 
N % 


No 


Non- 
Response 
N % 


N 


Yes 

1 


Adequacy 
Some rimes 
N % N 


No 


Adequate Number 


1 


12.5 






5 


62.5 


2 


25.0 


66 


37.3 


1 


,6 83 


46.9 


Catering to Needs 


1 


12.5 






5 


62.5 




25.0 




30.5 


1 


.6 87 


49.2 


Variety of Servi- 
ces 


1 


12.5 






5 . 


62.5 ■ 


2 


25.0 


.70 


39.5 




- 74 


41.8 


General Inadequacy 5 


62.5 






1 


12.5 


2 


25.0 


98 


55.4 






25.4 



1 Total N = 8 

2 Total N = 177 

The data here for non--native youth are in general corresponc'tnce 
with the data for the native youth. The number of agencies, variety of 
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services and general services are seen as inadequate by the non-native youth. 
However, a major difference does occur between the native and non-native youth 
samples. The non-native youth do not see the agencies available as catering 
to the needs of the people, whereas the native youth do. 

Reasons for Not Contacting Agencies 

The following analysis may help explain why there is a much lower contact 
with agencies by the non-native, as compared to the natives. Table 6:15 
presents the data and the reasons why both samples ?iave not contacted agencies. 
The number who have not contacted agencies is 182 for non-native youth, and 
135 for native youth. 

TABLE 6 :15 ■ 
I^^hy No Contact With Agencies 



Native Youth. Non-Native ^Youth 

. Yes Yes'^ 



Reasons 


■ N 




N 


% 


1) 


No need to 


57 


42.2 


118 


64.8 


2) 


No knowledge 


24 


17.8 


31 


- 17.0 


.3) 


Heard not useful 


■ 13 


9.6 


10 


5.5 


^) 


Mother always went 


11 


8.1 






5) 


Father always went 


3 


■ 2.2 






6) 


Word of Government 


1 


.7 






7) 


Family Well-off 


1 


.7 






8) 


Once wouldn't help 


1 


.7 






9) 


Not helpful 


1 


. .7 


1 


.5 


10) 


Other 


6 


4.4 


18 


9.9 



1 Total N = 135 . 

2 Total N = 182 ^ /. 

P \ . 
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The data in Table 6:15 suggest that the major reason why native youth 
have not contacted agencies is because they had no need to (42.2%). The 
second most frequent reason was that they have no knowledge of agencies or 
services (17.8%), and the third most frequent reason for no agency contact 
for native youth is that they have heard the agencies and services were not 
useful (9.6%). The fact that the mother or father always went (10,3%) because 
many of the native youth are too young to approach agencies on their own behalf. 

The comparable data for non-native youth is generally equivalent to 
that of the native youth in terms of reasons for not" contacting agencies, 
however significant differences are present (P<.05). A larger amount of non- 
native youth versus native youth ^ have not had any need to contact agencies* 
However, none of the non^native respondents indicated that their fathers or 
mothers went to agencies for them and the entire family. This finding does 
not back up the suggestion, that the low contact of non-native youth with' agencies 
was due to the relatively younger age oi: this sample. Therefore, it is suggested 
that the major reason for the low contact with, agencies for the non-native youth 
sample may be mainly due to socio-economic considerations, in that the socio- 
economic composition for the two student sub-samples may be different. 
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Native Youth Contaci: with Agencies Re S>peci£lc Needs 

This section of analysis applies only to the native youth sample's 
contact with agencies. This native youth contact will be analyzed in 
terms of the following suggested needs: money, counselling, and help. 
Table 6:16 presents the findings on this issue. 

TABLE 6 : 16 

Nati ve Youth Contact with Agencies Re Specific Needs 

Agency Contacte^*^ 

Dept. of Dept. of Social Native 

Suggested Indian Affairs Development Associations 

Needs ,N % N % ■ N • % 



1) Counselling 18 ?al 27 12.0 15 6.7 

2) Help 52 23.2 73 32.6 

3) Money 22 9.8 42 18.8 

^ Total N - 224 

The data in Table 6:16 suggests that none of the three agencies 
listed have been approached by the majority of the respondents in terms of 
any of the suggested needs. One- Lhird (32.67c) of the respondents stated 
that they have contacted the Depar tmr.-nt, of Social Development asking for 
help. Another 18.87o have contacted this agency for money, and another 
12.07o have contacted this agency for counselling. However considering 
the results of the contacts and the native-youth perceptions of this 
agencies' cooperativeness , etc.^ it is suggested that the majority of the 
time these needs were not met by this agency. 
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Also> 23*2% of the native ycur.h coutacced the Dep<3.rtment of Indian 
Affairs for help, 9.8% contacted this agency for money, and 8.0% contacted 
this agency for counselling. However, the native youth perceptions of the 
adequacy of this agency in terms of cooperation, etc., also suggests that 
many of these needs were not met by this agency. 

Another fifteen (6.7%) of the native youth sample contacted native 
associations in general for counselling. Since the total general adequacy, 
adequacy of services, and adequacy of number of agencies is perceived as low 
by the native youth sample, we can assume that this specified counselling need 
may not have been satisfied by native associations, or the need of counselling 
may not be a need of the native; youth. 

The data analysis in this section is directly related to the analysis 
in the above sectionf? of this chapter. Due to the perceived uncooperativeness, 
inadequacy of number of agencies, inadequacy of services, and lack of helpfulness 
resulting from native yooth contact with agencies (and non-native contact to a 
much smaller degree of relevance), it is suggested that if a contact is made 
with an agency in terms of a need (money, counselling or help in general) there 
is a strong possibility that this need will not be satisfied. 



Summary 

The native youth samples have had much more contact with employment 
agencies than the control non-native sample. Of the youth who contacted 
an employment agency for a job, a large majority of both native and non- 
native youth have contacted Canada Manpower and a small number of native 
youth have contacted the. Indian Affairs Branch. Part of the explanation 
for the low percentage of contact with employment agencies in terms of the 
student samples is seen in the age and need factors, i.e. fewer students are 
looking for jobs than non-students - The majority of the contact with 
government agencies in terms of looking- for employment, resulted in dis- 
satisfaction and no jobs for both samples. The contact with Canada Manpower 
was the most unfavorable. Half of the contacts with the Indian Affairs 
Branch were also unfavorable. There was minimal contact xc'ith other agencies, 
either native or non-native, in terms of specific employment needs. 

Also, a larger perceaT:age of the x^ative youths* families contacted 
agencies, as compared with the non-uative youths' families. One of the 
major reasons for this may be the lower socio-economic status of the native 
youth population, which was not measured here. Again, the major agencies 
contacted were government agencies, and the major dissatisfaction was stated 
in terms of Canada Manpower. The majority of the contact with the Departments 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, and Social Development resulted 
in the respondents' families being satisfied with the^ quality and quantity of 
service, and viewing the attitude of these agencies as at least "somewhat 
cooperative". The native youth family contact with other types of agencies 
was minimal, i.e. Native Brotherhood Society, Salvation Army, Single Men's 
Hostel, etc.. The majority of the reported satisfaction with a non-govern- 
mental agency was with the Native Brotherhood Society. The majority of the few 
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contacts made by non-native youths' f ami lies were made with Canada Manpower. 
The results of these conLaets were iucouclusive • The reactions to the 
quality and quantity of the service and the perceived attitude of the agency 
were almost equally favorable and unfavorable. 

The analysis of the agencies contacted by the native youths' friends 
and the results, provided additional information about agency contact. The 
most unfavorable experience was in contact with Canada Manpower, while a 
sizeable percentage of the unfavorable experiences were also with the 
Departments of Indian Affairs and Northern Development* cind Social Development* 

From the analysis of the data concerning the respondents' contact with 
agencies, the above conclusions were again confirmed. The most helpful 
agency type mentioned was government agencies* The two most 'frequently stated 
"most helpful agency^* were the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern. 
D eve 1 o pme n t , an d the D e p a r tme n t of S oc i a i D eve 1 opmen t . The mo s t f re q u en t 
reason why these tvjo agencies vrere vlc^wed as the most helpful was that Ine 
respondent got help. Canada Manpovjer^ Single Msn*s Hostel, Y.VJ.C,^. and the 
Government of the Northwest Territories were also mentioned as* most helpful 
agencies by more than one respondent:. The contacts witi; agencies by the 
non-native control sample were minimal ^ thus reducing the usefulness of a 
comparison across samples. 

The most unfavorable e-xperiences in terms of helpfulness > again 
occurred in contact with Canada Manpower , the Department of Social Development 
and the Single Men's Hostel. The majority of the native responses re Canada 
Manpower indicated that this agency *s attitude is generally perceived as 
uncooperative. Some of the native youth also viewed the Departments of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development, and Social Development as unfavorable. 
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One third of the respondents V7ho contacted the Single Men's 
Hostel also" viewed it as uncooperative* The uncooperativeness of the 
agencies contacted was sometimes due to the respondents* native ancestry 
especially in terms of Canada Manpower and the Departments of Social 
Development^ and Indian Affairs and Northern Development. The perceived 
attitudes of the agencies contacted by non-native youth for themselves, 
v/ere more favorable. Hox^/ever, again the non-native youth response rate 
and contact with agencies was minimal. ^ 

The most unfavorable experiences in terms of native youth contact 
with agencies seems to have occurred in contact with the following, agencies : 
Canada Manpower, Single Men*s Hostel > che Department of Social Development^ 
and the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 

Some (1/3 to 1/2) of the native youth who have contacted these agencies, 
would hesitate to go back. Some respondents stated that they would also 
hesitate to contact the .follou^ing agencies: McDoagall House, Metis Association 
of Alberta, and the Future Society. 

The majority of the native youth and non-native youth perceive* the 
number of native agencies , the variety of services offered and the agencies 
in general as inadequate. This is especially true for those native youth 
who have contacted agencies versus those who have not contacted agencies, 
Also, the majority of the native youth perceive the native agencies as catering 
to their needs. However, the non-native youth do not see the agencies as 
catering to the needs of the people. 

The larger amounts of both the native and non-native youth have not . 
contacted agencies because they have not had the need to. Three other frequently 
stated reasons for no agency contact by the native youth were: they have no 
knowledge of agencies or services, their mother or father aiv;ays went and 

they have heard the agencies and services are not useful. 
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A few of the aaLive vouch rewSpondeatrs (12. 0/' to 32.6%)- stated 
that they have coatacted Che Depai-tment of Social Development for help, 
money or counselling. However, considering the results of these contacts 
and the native-youth perceptions of this agency's service, it is suggested 
that it is unlikely that these needs were met* The same is true for the 
Department of Indian Affairs. From eight to twenty- three percent have* 
contacted this ageacy for help, money and/or counselling, but It is 
suggested that probably many of these needs were not met by this agency. 

One very interesting finding is the low amount of native youth 
contact with native agencies. The Department: of Indian Affairs Agency, 
specially sec up for natives, is the most oftein contacted by natives. 
The other native agencies were minimally (1 to 3 contacts) contacted, i.e. 
Metis Rehabilitation Branch, Reserve Placement and Assiatance, Native 
Friendship Centre, Mormon Placement Program. .and the Native, and Metis 
Association of Alberta. It nxay well be that the relative "newness" of 
the native - run agencies in part accounus for this lack of use. 

In conclusion, if a contact is made with an agency in terms of 
some need (money, counselling, general help, etc.) there is a strong 
possibility that this need will not be satisfied. There is an even 
greater likelihood that if a native youth has a specific need, lie \<till 
not even approach an agency for help. 
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CilfVPTER VII 
THE EDUCATION INFOR^IATION 



Introduction: 

A similar descriptive content anailysis will be carried out in terms of 
the educational variables for the native youth sample, as was carried out for 
the agency information. The education variables of the native youth will be 
analyzed in terms of compnirable data for the non-native sample. It is 
important to state once again that the descriptive analysis must be evaluated 
in combination with the latent structure of the data analy:':ed by the component 
analysis in Chapters IX to XI below. 

It will be remembered from Chapter V that there are 143 native students, 
seven (4,9%) of whom are in attendance part time and 124 (86,7%) full-time 
students. These- native students vary from 11 to 23 years old, as compared to 
11 to 19 years old for the non-native stadents. Also, the native youth tend 
to be older than, their class-mates . Both student samples come from comparable 
types of schools (for example: public junior high) ami schools similarly 
characterized by location in Edmonton. 

It is also important to remember that the native youth tend to be in 
vocational, technical, business aad/or commercial courses of study rather than 
the matriculation program. 

This chapter deals with a content analysis of the following issues and 
concepts: ^ 

1) A ttitudes;j.of native youth toward school administration, guidance 
counsellors, teachers, and other students. 

2) Adjustment to school. 

j^l^l^" 3) Perceived discrimination and prejudices of teachers. 

4) Educational goals and needs. 
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5) Perception of subjects' difficulty, usefulness and 
relevance. 

6) The circumstances under which the native youth have 
considered leaving school. 

7) Assessment of whether the educational system is meeting 
educational goals and needs. 

This analysis applies only to zhe student native sample, as 
compared to the non-native student sample, 
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Attitudes Towards School Administration 

This section deals with the perceptions of the school administration 
in general. 



Attitude 
Fine or Good 
Average 
Poor 

Non-response 
TOTAL 



TABLE 7:1 



Perception of Administration 



N 
A3 
49 
•33 
18 

143 



Native Youth 
% 



30.1 
34.3 
23.1 
12.5 

100.0% 



Non-Native Youth 
N % 



52 
65 
48 
25 

190 



27.4 
34.3 
25.3 
13.0 

100.0% 



P>.05 



The data in Table 7:1 suggests that there is no difference between 
the attitudes of the native and non-native youth toward the school 
administration (P not significant). The perception of both samples are 
approximately equally distributed among the fine, average, and poor 
response categories, and therefore the results are inconclusive. 
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Attitudes Toward Guidance Counsellors 

This section deals with the attitudes toward the school guidance 
counsellors, and is restricted to those students v7ho have had contact with 
guidance counsellors, 105 out of the 143 (67.2%) native youths and 95 out 
of the 190 (50.0%) non-native youth have had contact with the school 
guidance counsellors. This suggests that relatively more native youth 
than non--native youth have had contact with guidance counsellors. 

TABLE 7:2 
Perception of Guidance Counsellors 

Native Youth Non-Native Youth 

Attitude 11 II 

Fine or Good 35. 33.3 53 55.8 

Average 49 46.7 50 31.6 

Poor, or not useful 21 20.0 12 12.6 



TOTAL CONTACTS 105 100.0% 95 ' 100.0% 



P <.05 



The data in Table 7:2 suggest that noticeably more native youth 
perceive the guidance counsellors they have contacted as poor (not useful) 
or "just" average. Also, a comparatively lower percentage (33.3% versus 
55.8%) of native youth perceive the guidance counsellors they have contacted 
as fine or good. This would suggest that the native youth do not view their 
contact with guidance counsellors as favorably as the non~-natxve youth do. 
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Attitude!; Toward Teachers 

Table 7:3 deals with the native youth versus non-native youth 
perceptions of their teachers. 



Attitude 
Fine or Good 
Average 
Poor 

Non-response 

TOTAL 



TABLE 7:3 



Perception of Teachers 



Native Youth 



IN 

39 
76 
19 
9 

143 



1 
27.3 
53.2 
13,3 
6.2 

100.0% 



Non-Native Youth 



N 
59 
102 
18 
11 

190 



1 
31.1 

53.7 

9.4 

5.8 

100.0% 



P > .05 



The data in Table 7:3 suggest that the perceptions of teachers 
are not noticeably different for the native versus the non-native samples 
(P = Not significant) . A few more natives viewed their teachers as poor 
(13.3% versus 9.4%), but the difference is not appreciable. The majority 
of both the native and non-native samples viewed their teachers as average, 
while another third of each sample viewed their ' teachers as fine or good. 
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Attitudes Toward Other Students 

The table below (Table 7:4) presents data on the respondents' 
attitudes toward other students. 

TABLE 7:4 
Perception of Other Students 

Native Youth Non-Native Youth 



Attitude H I E 1 

Good or Fine 41 28.7 57 30.0 

Average 86 60.2 117 61.5 

Bad or Poor 3 2.1 4 2.1 

Non-response 13 9.0 12 6.4 

TOTAL W3 100.0% 190 100.0% 



P>.05 

The data analysis in this section (Table 7:4) suggests that the 
attitudes toward other students for the native and non-native students 
are almost identical (P = Not significant). Again, most of the students 
view their f allow students as average, while another third view them as 
good or fine. 
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Adjustment to School 

This concept is closely related to the respondents* attitudes toward 
the administration, guidance counsellors, teachers and otlier students. From 
the analysis above (Tables 7:1 to 7:4) it can be concluded that the native 
youth seem to be as well adjusted as the non~-native students to school, 
excluding their perceptions of guidance counsellors. This will be further 
analyzed in Chapters IX to XI below. 

A closer look at rhe respondents* relacionships with other students 
in school is presented below. 

1) Possession of K on-Native Friends 

The native youth were asked if they had non-ncitive friends, while the non- 
native youth were simply asked if they had friends. This data is presented 
in Table 7:5. 

TABLE 7:5 

P ossession of Non-Native Friends 

Possession of Non- Native Youth Non-Native Youth 

Native Friends N •% 11 

Yes 118 82.5 188 98.9 

No 15 10.5 2 1.1 

Non-response 10 7.0 0 - 



TOTAL 143 100.0% 190 100.0% 

P<.05 

The data in Table 7:5 suggests that the native youth have noticeably 
fewer non-native friends than a control group of non-natives (Py.OS). Hov;ever, 
the ethnic origin of the non-native youth sample is not known except that they • 
are of non-native ancestry. Nevertheless, the overall adjustment of the native 
O ;outh sample in terms of possession of non~native friends is high, for 82.5% 
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2) Perceived Trouble in Making School Friends 



The table below (Table 7:6) presents data on the native and non-native youth 
perceptions of their ease in making school friends. 

TABLE 7:6 

Trouble in Making School Friends 

Native Youth Non-Native Youth 

Perceived Trouble N. % N % 

Yes 19 13.3 42 22.1 

Sometimes 1 0.7 . 4 2.1 

No ■ 116 81.1 144 75.8 

Non-response 7 4.9 0 - 



TOTAL 143 100.0% 190 100.0% P>.05 

The native youth do not show noticeably more difficulty in making school 
friends, than the non-native youth. In fact, the non-native youth seem to perceive 
themselves as having more difficulty in making school friends than the, native 
youth do. 

3) Perception of Other Students Liking Self 

The table below (Table 7:7) presents data on the respondents ' perception of 
other students liking self, 

TABLE 7:7 

Perception of Other Students Liking Self 

Native Youth Non-Native Youth 



Perceived Liking 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Yes 


114 


79.7 • 


159 


83.7 


Sometimes 


3 


2.1 


4 


2.1 


No 


11 


7.7 


24 


12.6 


Non-response 


15 


10.5 


3 


1.6 


TOTAL 


143 


100.0% 


190 


100.0% 



O P>.05 
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The strong majority (79-7%) of native youth percGive the other students as 
liking them. There is no noticeable difference between the two samples in 
the percentage of youth who perceived the other students as liking them (P = 
not significant) . 

A ) Liking of Other S tudents 

The data in this section describes the attitude of the two samples toward 
the other students in their schools. 

TABLE 7:8 
Attitude Toward Other Students 

Native Youth Non-Native Youth ■ 



Liking ^1 N 1 

Yes 117 81.8 172 90.5 

Sometimes 5 3.5 7 3.7 

No 10 7.0 9 4.7 

Non-response 11 7.7 2 1.1 

TOTAL 143 100.0% 190 100.0% 



P > .05 

The data in Table 7:8 suggests that the majority (81.8%) of the native 
youth like other students. A slightly larger proportion of the non~native 
youth than the native youth like the other students, however, this finding 
of difference is not significant (P = not significant). 
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5) Percepdioa of Teachers Liking Self 

The data in Table 7:9 below describes the perceived attitudes 
of teachers toward the respondeats . 



Perceived Liking 
Yes 

Sometimes 
No 

Non-response 



TABLE 7:9 
Percei ved Attitude s of Teachers 

Native Youth 

N , % 

94 65.7 

6 A . 2 

20 lA.O 

23 16.1 



Non-Native Youth 



N 

141 
10 
31 
8 



1 
74.2 

5.3 

16.3 
4.2 



TOTAL 



143 



L00,0% 



190 



7.00.0% 



p y ,01 



It can be seen from Table 7:9 that a smaller percentage of native 
youth versus non-native youth perceive their teachers as liking them, and 
a slightly higher percentage of non-native youth perceive their teachers 
as not liking them. Hot^ever, these differences are not statistically 
significant (P = Not significant). The observed differences may be due in 
part to the larger number of non-responses for the native youth sample on 
this item. These non-responses can not be excluded in the calculation of 
the percentages, because we do not know what these non-responses mean. 
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6) Liking of Teache rs 

This item adds to the pictui-e of the relationship between the respondents 
and their teachers (Table 7:10). 



Liking 
Yes 

Sometimes 
No 

Non-response 

TOTAL 



TABLE 7:10 

Liking of Teachers 

Native Youth 
N % 

91 63.6 

9 6,T 

27 18.9 

16 11.2 



Non-Native Youth 



143 



100.0% 



N 
146 
12 
26 
6 

190 



1 
76.8 

6.3 

13.1 

3.8 

100.0% 



P >.05 

The data In Table 7:10 presents a clearer picture of the relationship 
of teachers and students. There is some difference between the percentage 
of the non-native and native youth samples that like their teachers, with a 
larger percentage of the non-native youth liking their teachers. Also, 
slightly more natives do not like their teachers, as compared to the non-natives. 
However, this interpretation is restricted in that the differences are not 
statistically significant. 

A more specific discussion of the relationship between students and 
teachers will be presented in the "discrimination in school" section below, • 

All of the above items reflect on the adjustment of the student to the 
informal interaction in the school milieu. The following item deals with the 
over-all view of the respondents' adjustment to school. 
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7) Percept:lon of Plac e in Sclioo l 

The data presented in Table 7:11 is to analyze the respondents' 
perception of his adjustment. 



Place 
Fits well 
Average 
Poorly 
Non-response 

TOTAL 



TABLE 7:11 

Perception of Place in School 

Native Youth 
N %. 



53 
61 

16 
13 

143 



37.1 , 
42.7 
li.2 
9.0 

100.0% 



Non-Native Youth 
N % 



54 
89 

21 
26 

190 



28.4 
46.8 
11.1 
13.7 

100.0% 



P > .05 



This suggests that the majority of both samples perceived themselves 
as fitting in "well" and "average" in school (79.8% and 75.2%). It -is 
interesting to note that a slightly higher percentage of native youth than 
non-native youth perceive themselves as fitting in well in their school, 
but this difference is not statistically significant. 
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Perceived Discrimination and Prejudice of Teachers 

This section deals with the respondents' perceptions of discrimination 
and prejudice in their teacher^s interactions with them. 

Table 7:12 presents the perceived helpfulness of the respondents' 
teachers . 

TABLE 7: 12 
Perceived Helpfulness of Teachers 

Native Youth Non-Native Youth 



Helpf u lness N % N % 

Yes 109 76.2 U8 77.9 

Sometimes 5 3,5 14 7.4 

No 19 13.3 ^5 13,2 

Non-response 10 7.0 3 1.5 

TOTAL 143 100.0% 190 100.0% 



P > ,05 

The data in Table 7:12 suggests that the perceived helpfulness of 
teachers is the same for both native and non-native students (P not significant). 
In both samples, over three-quarters of the respondents perceived their teachers 
as helpful. .. 

Table 7:13 presents the perceived occurrence of humiliating examples made 
by the respondents ' teachers . 



Presence 
Yes 

Sometimes 
No 

Non-response 

TOTAL 
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TABLE 7; 13 
Occurrence of Humiliating Examples 

Native Youth 

N % 



80 
1 

55 
7 

143 



55.9 
. 0-.7 
38.5 
4.9 

100 . 0% 
P > . 05 



Non-Native Youth 
N % 



121 
1 
66 
2 

190 



63.7 
0.5 

34.7 
1.1 

100.0% 



It can be seen from Table 7:13 that the majority of both samples 
indicate that their teachers have made examples that have humiliated the 
respondents (P = Not significant). It is even more interesting to see that 
a larger percentage of the non-native (63.7%) versus the native students (55.9% 
indicate that their teachers have humiliated them by their examples. This 
suggests that the teachers are not being discriminatory in terms of unfavorable 
attitude toward the native versus the non-native students. 



The data in Table 7:14 presents the respondents perceptions of unneces- 
sary teacher punishment . 

TABLE 7:14 

Occurrence of Unnecessary Teacher Punishment 



Native Youth 



Occurrence 
Yes 

Sometimes 
No ■ 

Non-response 

TOTAL 



N 

28 
1 

106 
8 



1 

19.6 
0.7 

74.1 
5.6 



143 100.0% 
P < .05 



Non-Native Youth 



N 

68 
6 

111 

5 

190 



1 

35.8 
3.2 

58.4 
2.6 

100.0% 
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It can be seen from the data in Table 7:14 that a much larger percen- 
tage of non-native youth than native youth indicate their teachers punish 
them unnecessarily (35.8% versus 19.6%). This item also suggests that the 
native youth are not relatively unfairly treated and discriminated against by 
their teachers. 

Educational Goals and Needs 

This section deals with the respondents' indication of his educational 
goals and needs. Therefore, the respondents* desired grade level and indica- 
tions why this grade level is sufficienc, are analyzed. 





TABLE 


7:15 








Desired Grade Level 








MaCive 


Youth 


Non-Native 


1 Youth 


Grade Level 


N 


1 


N 


i 


Complete post-secondary 


2 




95 


50.0 


Some post-secondary 


14 


9.8 


3 


1.6 


Grade 12 


108 


75.5 


79 


41.6 


Some . High School 


6 


4.2 


3 


1.6 


Grade 9 






2 


1.1 


Grades 6, 7 or 8 


2 


1.4 


1 


.0.5 


Non-response ^ 


11 


7.7 


7 


3.6 


TOTAL 


143 


100.0% 


190 


100.0% 






P < .05 






The data in Table 


7:15 suggest 


that the majority 


(75.5%) of 


the na: 



youth students have grade 12 as their educational goal, with another 9.8% 
stating "some*' post-secondary education as their educational goal. However, 
50.0% of the non-native students stated complete post-secondary education 
(university) as their educational goal, and another 41.6% stated Grade 12. 
This suggests that the educational expectations and goals are lower for the 
native- youth, as compared to the control sample (P "^.05) . 
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TABLE 7:16 
Grade Level is Sufficient 



Reason 

Enter into further education 

Able to make a good living 

Not interested in more 
education 



Lack ability 

Parents expect respondent 
to work 

or 

Respondent would rather 
work 



Non-response 
TOTAL 



Native Youth 
% 



Non-Native Youth 



N 
40 
37 

5 
2 



28.0 
25.9 

3.5 
1.4 



N 
9 
72 

7 
0 



% 

4.7 
37.9 

3.7 
0 



59 
143 



41.2 



96 



190 



3.1 



50.6 



100.0% 



100.0% 
P< .05 

The non-response rate for the Item in Table 7:16 was relatively high, 
which restricts the application of the findings. Also, the results presented 
in Table 7:16 are directly related to those results in Table 7:15 because a 
larger percentage (28.0% versus 4.7%) of native youth feel that they* have 
specified a grade level as a goal in order to enter into further education 
(P<.05). This could help explain why a lower percentage (25.9%) of native youth 
stated post-secondary education as their goal, i.e. they defined grade 12 as 
their desired grade level to permit them to go on into further education. In 
comparison, 37.9% of the non-native youth stated they desired their specified 
grade level (mainly secondary education and fewer grade 12) in order to be able 
to make a good living. Therefore, the item of why the specified grade level is 
sufficient, is directly linked to what grade level was initially specified and 
the respondents' interpretation of grade level, i.e. high school grade level. 
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However, ic does seem chat the aducatiorunl goal structure of the native 
youth sample is different than the non-native youth sample in that the native 
youth formulate much shorter range goals. The native youth have (75.5%) stated 
that their immediate educational goal Is grade twelve, which may enable them to 
proceed to further education, or at least enable them to make a good living. In 
comparison, the non-native youth seem to be looking further ahead (and may be 
more confident in their possibility for success) , more likely stating that post- 
secondary education is their goal (50.0%) to enable them to make a good living. 

Perception of School Subjects' Dit j:iculLy , Usetulness and Relevance 

This section will deal with the respondents' liking of his subjects, 
perception of their difficulty and usefulness. 



1) Liking of Subje cts. The data on whether the respondents like the 
subjects they are taking and the reasons for this are presented below. 

TABLE 7:17 



Response 
Yes 

Sometimes 
No 

Non-response 
TOTAL 



Liking of Siibj.ec ts Takin g 



Native Youth 



N 

104 

1 
28 
10 

143 



% 

72.7 
0.7 

19.6 
7.0 

100.0% 



Non-Native Youth 

I % 

121 
14 
52 

3 



190 



63.7 
7.4 
27.4 
1.5- 

100.0% 



P > .05 



The data in Table 7:17 suggest that approximately three-quarters of 
the native youth students (72.7%) like the subject?? they are taking. 
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In comparison, noticeably fewer (less than tv7o-thirds or 63.7%) non-native 
students like the subjecLs they are taking. However, this difference is not 
statistically significant. 

Table 7:18 deals with the reasons given by the respondents for why they 
like the subjects they are taking, 

TABLE 7:18 

Reasons for Liking Subjects 

Native .Youth Non-Native Youth 

Reason ' 1 11 

Help in the future 27 34.6 13 16.7 

Personal interest 38 48.7 45 57.7 

Good Teachers 3 3.9 3 3.9 ' 

Gives Respondent Something 

to do 2 2.6 1 1.3 

Likes one particular subject 8 10.3 

Many positive reasons z 1^ 20.5 

TOTAL 78 100.0% 78 100.0% 

Non-response & not applicable 65 N.A. 112 N.A. 

The data in Table 7:18 suggest that the most common reasons stated by 
the native students for liking the subjects they are taking are: i) for personal 
interest (48.7%), and ii) to help in the future (34.6%). In comparison this is 
very similar (P == not significant) to the main reasons listed by non-native 
youth: i) personal interest (57.7%), ii) help in the future (16.7%), and 
iii) other multiple positive reasons (20.5%). Since the non-response rate and 
not-applicable was so high here, the percentages were calculated on responses 
only. The results in Table 7:18 apply only to those respondents who like the 
subjects they are taking, whereas the data in Table 7:19 applies to the respondents 
who don't like the subjects they are taking. 

Q Table 7:19 deals with the reasons given by the respondents for why. they 
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k mmmmmwm did not like the subjects they were taking. 
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TABLE 7:19 

Reasons for Not Liking Subjects 

Native Youth Non-Native Youth 

Reasons N I E 1 

The subjects are useless 

& irrelevant 2 10.0 -7 15.6 

Subjects are boring - - 7 15.6 

Subjects are too difficult ^^"6 28.6 - 7 15.6 

Poor Teachers 3 14.3 5 11.1 

Does not like some 

subjects 5 21.4 14 31.1 

Does not like school in 

general 4 19.0 3 6.7 

Too lazy and disinterested 1 4.8 2 4.4 



TOTAL 21 100.0% 45 100.0% 

Not Applicable and 
Non-resDonse 122 N.A. 145 N.A. 



The data in Table 7:19 suggest that the major reasons given by the 
native youth students for disliking school, were that the subjects were too 
difficult (28.6%),* that they didn't like "some" of the subjects (21.4%), 
and that they didn't like school in general (19.0%). In comparison, the 
major reasons given by the non-native youth for disliking school subjects 
were that they didn't like "some" school subjects (31.1%), that the subjects 
were too difficult (15.6%), boring (15.6%), and useless and irrelevant (15,6%) 
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Table 7:20 presents the subjects liked most and least by the respondents. 

TABLE 7:20 
Subjects Liked Most and Least 
Liked Most Liked Least 



Subjects 


Native 
N 


Youth 

°l 


Non- 

N 


■Native Youth 

% 


Native 
N 


Youth 
1 


Non- 
N 


■Native Youth 
I 


Math 


37 


25 .9 


41 


21.6 


47 


32.9 


43 


22.6 


Social Studies 


10 


7.0 


24 


12.6 


9 


6.3 


13 


6.8 


Science 


15 


10.5 


22 


11.6 


27 


18.9 


34 


17.9 


French, English 
& Language 


30 


21.0 ■ 

<- 


20 


10.5 


30 


21.0 


57 


30.0 


Art or Drama 
Phy. Ed. 


13 


9.1 


26 


13.7 


2 


1.4 


4 


2.1 


Sociology, Psycho- 
logy or P.eligion 


4 


2.8 


4 


2 . 1 






7 


3.7 


Other Subjects 


20 


14.0 


43 


22.6 


6 


4.2 


11 


5.8 


Non-response 


14 


9.7 


10 


5.3 


22 


15.3 


21 


11.1 


TOTAL 


143 


100.0% 


190 


100.0% 


143 


100.0% 


190 


100.0% 



P >,05 



The data in Table 7:20 suggest that the subjects most often mentioned by 
the native youth students as liked most are Math (25.9%), second, French, 
English, or Language (21.0%), and third, Science (10.5%). In comparison, one 
of the subjects most often mentioned' by the non-native youth students as liked 
. most is also Math (21.6%). However, more (though not statistically significant) 
non-native than native students mention Art, Drama or Physical Education, and 
Social Studies as ^'liked most". 
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The subject most often mentioned as "least liked" for the native 
students is also Math (32.9%), and second is French, English and Language 

(21.0%). In comparison these two subjects are also mentioned as liked 
least by the non-native students; but in reverse order, i.e. French, English 
or Language (30.0%) and then Math (22,6%). 

In summary, this suggests that almost an equal number of both the 
native and non-native samples dislike and like Math and Languages (P=N.S.). 
However, there is a greater percentage of native youth than non-native youth 
who like languages (21.0% versus 10,5%) , and there is a greater percentage 
of non-native youth than native youth who dislike languages, (30.0% versus 
21.0%). Also a noticeably greater (thought not significantly different) 
percentage of native youth versus non-native yniith, dislike Math (32.9% 
versus 22.6%), This may suggest that the native youth students are more 
likely to prefer languages (French, English, etc.), and then Math, while a. 
comparable sample of non-natives are more likely to prefer Math and then 
Soc3\al Studies or Art, Drama and Physical Education. 

2) Perception of Subject Difficulty; This item waa already touched 
on in Table 7:19 where ^'subjects were too difficult*' was given as a major 
reason why the native youth dislike certain subjects. 

Table 7:21 presents data on whether the respondents perceive their 
subjects as difficult, •> 
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TABLE 7:21 



Response 
Yes 
Some 
No 

Non-response 
TOTAL 



Perception of Subject Difficulty 

Native Youth 
N % 

41 28.7 

4 2.8 

83 58.0 

15 10.5 



100.0% 



Non-Native Youth 
N % 



59 
38 
88 
5 

190 



31.1 
20.0 
46.3 
2.6 

100.0% 



P <.05 



The results from Table 7:21 suggest that the majority of native 
youth students do not perceive the subjects they are taking as difficult 
(58.0%). However, a noticeably smaller percentage of the non-native youth 
perceive their subjects as not difficult (46.3%). The main difference in 
the two samples is that a noticeably larger percentage of the non-native 
youth (20.0% versus 2.8%) perceive some of their subjects as difficult, 
and some as not. On the over-all view, the native youth seem to be less 
likely than a comparable sample of non-native youth to perceive the subjects 
they are taking as difficult (P = <.05). 
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Table 7; 22 below presents data on the perceived most difficult 
subjects, by both samples. 

TABLE 7:22 

Perceived Most Difficult Subjects 

Native Youth Non-Native Youth 

Subjects N % N %^ 

Math 36 25.2 52 27.4 

English or Social Studies 20 14.0 41 21.6 

Physical & Social Sciences 18 12.6 18 9.5 

Two or more subjects 

mentioned 36 25.2 36 19.0 

Non-responses 33 23.0 ' 43 22.5 



TOTAL 143 100.0% 190 100.0% 

P > .05 

It can be seen from Table 7:22 that the most often listed subject as 
"most difficult" was Math, by both samples (25.2% native youth, 27.4% non- 
native youth). The second most often listed "most difficult subject" was 
English and/or Social Studies, fpr both samples. 

The most common reason given by the native youtl? as to why their 
subjects were "most difficult" were: i) the subjects were too advanced, and 
ii) they were disinterested in the subjects. The same reasons were listed by 
the comparable non-native sample. 

These results suggest that a larger proportion of the non-native youth 
than native youth state that they perceive their subjects as difficult. The 
reasons given for the perceived difficulty of subjects, and the subjects listed 
as "most difficult" are the same for the two samples, (P = not significant). 
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3) Perception of Subject Usefulness 

Table 7:23 presents data on the respondents' perceptions of the useful- 
ness of the subjects they are taking. 

TABLE 7:23 
Perception of Subject Usefulness 

Native Youth Non-Native Youth 



Response 


N 


1 


N 


% 


Yes 


116 


81.1 


142 


74.7 


Some 


1 


0.7 


18 


9.5 


No 


17 


11.9 


30 


15.8 


Non-response 


9 


6.3 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


143 


100.0% 


190 


100.0% 




P > .05 






The results 


in Table 7:23 


suggest that 


slightly more (though not signl 


ficantly different) 


native youth 


than non-native youth perceive the 


subjects 


they are taking as 


useful (81.1% 


versus 74.7%] 


1 . 





The reasons why it was felt that these subjects were useful are 
presented below in Table 7:24. The data in Table 7:24 apply only to. those 
respondents who perceive their subjects as useful. 

TABLE 7:24 
Why Subjects are Perceived as Useful 

Reasons 

To find a job 

To further education 

Necessary Prerequisite 

Generally needs them 

Other positive responses 
O Nou'-response 
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Native 


Youth 


Non- 


■Native Youth 


N 


% 


N 


1 


40 


34.5 


35 


24.6 


16 


13.8 


13 


9.2 


7 


6.0 


13 


9.2 


10 


8.6 


27 


19.0 






7 


4.9 


43 


37.1 


46 


33.1 


116 


100.0% 


142 


100.0% 
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Due to the relatively low response rate to this item by each sample, 
the interpretation of the data is limited. However, it seems that the most 
common reason why both the native and non-native students find the subjects 
they are taking useful, is because they will need these subjects to find 
a job (34,5% and 24.6%). Another 13.8% of the native youth perceived their 
subjects as useful for further education. 

The analysis in terms of perception of subject usefulness suggests 
that the native youth perceive the subjects they are taking as useful, in 
order to find a job and for further education. This is noticeably different 
from the non-native control sample in reasons (P .05). 

Reasons for Leaving School 

Of the native youth sample, 48.1% (74 out of 154 who were students, 
including transients) stated that they had at one time considered leaving 
school. In comparison, 27.9% (53 out of 190) of the non-native students 
stated that they have considered leaving school. Table 7:25 presents the 
data on the reasons given as to why the respondents have thought of leaving 
school. 
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TABLE 7:25 
Reasons for Leaving School 



Native Youth* Non-Native Youth** 



Reasons 


N 


i 


N 


% 


Stay home and he.lp 


21 


28.4 


4 


7.5 


Suggested by other students 


20 


27.0 


8 


15.1 


Suggested by friends 


18 


24.3 


8 


15.1 


Personal financial needs 


17 


23.0 


7 


13.2 


Too old for grade 


16 


21.6 


4 


7.5 


Family financial need . 


15 


20.3 


8 


15.1 


Absence of key family member 


12 


16.2 


5 


9.4 


Suggested by teachers 


12 


16.2 


4 


7.5 


Death in family 


11 , 


14.9- 


8 


15.1 


Suggested by school 


10 


13.5 


2 


3.8 


Suggested by parents 


10 


13-5 


5 


9.4 


Suggested by family 


8 


10.8 


3 


5.7 


Sickness in family 


8 


10.8 ■ 


7 


13.2 


Suggested by counsellor 


l^ 


5.4 


3 


5.7 


Doesn't like school 


2 


2.7 






Suggested by administration 


1 


1.4 


3 


5.7 



* Total N = 7A (excluding those who have not thought 

of .leaving school) 
** Total N = 53 (excluding those who have not thought 
, of leaving school) 

P >..05 

The data in Table 7:25 suggest that the most common reason given by 
native youth for leavix\g school is the need to stay home and help (28 •4%).'^ 

1 This finding is in direct congruence with the findings of Lagasse, J.H., A 
Study of the Population of Indian Ancestry Living in Manitoba , Vol. 1, pp. 
129^130. Lagasse suggested that little progress in education can be made 
until the employment and economic situation of native families improves. 
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Other conMon reasons for native youth leaving school were; the pressure of 
other students and friends, personal and financial needs, and the fact that 
the respondent was too old for his grade level. 

In comparison, the most coirmion reasons given by the non-native youth 
sample for leaving school were: also pressure from other students and friends, 
also family financial need, and death in the family. However, the most common 
reason given by the native youth was of secondary importance to the non-native 
youth (staying home to help). Also, not as many non-native youth as native 
youth gave "too old for grade" as a reason for leaving school. 

This analysis defines two responses as differentiating (though not 
statistically) the native and non-native youth reasons for leaving school. 
These reasons were: the need to stay home and help (more frequent for Native 
Youth), and the characteristic of being too old for their grade level, (more 
frequently given by native youth) . This further characterizes the native 
youth sample as relatively older than non-natives at the same grade level, and 
more responsible for the respondents' family welfare. 

The most common reasons given by the native youth respondents who felt 
they were too old for their grade level was that they had had difficulty or 
failed, had started to school late, and/or blamed the teacher. In comparison, 
the most common reasons given by the non-native youth respondents were that 
they had had difficulty or failed, blamed the teacher, and stated they had lack 
of interest in school. This defines the reasons for students being behind in 
grades for the two samples as similar, except that the native youth were more 
likely to give the reason of having started to school late. 
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SUMMARY 

The findings of the above analyses are isolated into the specific 
topics, as defined below: 

1) Based on the descriptive analysis above, the native students 
(compared to the non-native students) seem to be as well adjusted to 
school in general, excluding their perceptions of guidance counsellors. 

2) Relatively more native students than non-native students have had 
contact with guidance counsellors. Also, native students do not view 
their contact with guidance counsellors as favorably as the noh- . 
native students do. 

3) Native students have significantly fewer non-native friends, as 
compared to non-native students (not controlling for other ethnicity 

of non^natives) . The native students probably have many native friends 
as well. 

4) The native students seem equally adjusted (as compared to non- 
native students) in terms of : 

a) perceived trouble in making school friends 

b) perception of other students liking self 

c) liking of other students 

d) perception of teachers liking self 
. e) liking of teachers 

The statistically similar responses on these items suggest that the 

native and non-native students are equally adjusted in terms of the 

informal interaction in the school milieu. The adjustment concepts will 

be further clarified in Chapters X and XI below. 

5) Both the native and non-native students view themselves as being 
in at least an "average'* place in their schools. 
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6) There were no significant differences between the native and 
non-native youth in their perceptions of their teachers' helpfulness 
and discrimination. Also, native youth do not perceive themselves 
as more unfairly treated by their teachers, as compared to non- 
native youth. 

7) The educational expectations and goals of the native students 
seem to be lower, as compared to the non-native students « This 
may be explained by the fact that the native students seem to 
formulate shorter range goals. The immediate native youth goal was 
grade 12, while the immediate non-native youth goal was post- 
secondary education. 

8) There were no statistically significant differences between the 
native and non-native students* liking of school subjects. The majority 
of both student samples like the subjects they are taking, and mainly 
like these subjects because of personal interest; mainly disliked 

some subjects because they were too difficult; and liked and disliked 
the same subjects. However, native students seemed more likely to 
prefer languages and math, while the non-native students preferred 
first math and then social studies, art, drama and physical education. 

9) The majority of native students do not perceive the subjects they 
are taking as difficult. In fact, the native students are less likely 
than the non-native students to perceive the subjects they are taking 
as difficult. 

10) The majority of native students perceive the subjects they 
are taking as useful, in order to find a job. This suggests that 
the native students perceive their subjects as useful in the applied 
rather than the academic sense, which is the same as the non-native 
students. 
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11) Two reasons seem Co differentiate (though not statistically) 
the two student samples in terms of reasons for leaving school. 
The native youth more often gave the following reasons: 

a) need to stay home and help, and 

b) too old for grade level 

Therefore, the desciptive item analysis in Chapter VII suggests that 
the native students: i) have less favorable experiences with guidance 
counsellors, ii) seem to be equally well adjusted to school in general and 
also to informal interaction vjithin the school milieu, iii) don't perceive 
their teachers as discriminative, iv) have shorter range educational goals, 
v) have lower educational expectations and goals, vi) don't perceive their 
subjects as more difficulty useless or irrelevant, as compared to the non- 
native students, and vii) seem to have slightly different circumstances that 
may prompt them to leave school. 

In conclusion, the educational system seems to be meeting the 
educational goals and needs of the native and non-native students equally 
well. The native students may be at a disadvantage in some areas, and have 
slightly different interests (in terms of subjects) and shorter range goals, 
but also seem to be well adjusted to their interaction in separate segments 
of their school experience, A more extensive analysis of the native student 
adjustment to school is presented in Chapters X and XI. 
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ClUPTER yiii_ 
THE EMPLOYMENT INFORMATION 



This chapter will present a content analysis of the extent and type 
of native youth employment, and will focus on the following topics: 

1) non-student employment 

2) student employment 

3) job satisfaction and chances for promotion 

4) reasons for unemployment 

5) student summer employment 

6) summer unemployment 

7) procedure of finding jobs in past 

8) extent of difficulty finding employment 

Where possible, the data for native youth will be compared to the 
data for non-native youth. 

Non-Student Em ployment 



This analysis deals with the 80 native youth transient respondents. 



TABLE 8:1 



Non-Studrmt Employment 



Transient Native Youth 
N % 



Part-time 



10 



12.5 



Full-time 



5 



6.3 



Unemployed 



57 



71,2 



Non-response 



8 



10.0 



TOTAL 



80 



100.0% 
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The data in Tablet 8:1 suggest thnt approximately three-quarters 
(71.2%) of the transient (non-student) youth are unemployed, and only a 
TniuTTTial. percentage (6,3%) are full-- time employed. 

The mean number of hours per week that these 15 non-student native 
youth worked was 35,2 hours. The length of employment on the present job 
varied from two months to over ten years. The employment mobility was 
measured by the number of jobs the respondents have had in the past two years, 
Since the mean number of jobs is 5.1 for the 15 employed non-students, it is 
suggested that these native youth are at least moderately mobile in terms of 
employment. Only three out of the 15 (20%) native youth non-students had 
been fully employed for the past year* 

The occupational structure of the native youth non-student respondents 
is presented below in Table 8:2. 

TABLE 8:2 

O ccupational Struc t u r e of Native Youth 
Non-Students 

Occupational Level %^ 
Hollingshead 5 2 13.3 

Hollingshead 6 1 6.7 

Hollingshead 7 8 53.3 

Non-response 4 26.7 



TOTAL 15 100.0% 

The Hollingshead scale of socio-economic positions (see Appendix J) 
breaks up the major occupations into 7 scale points, point number 7 being the 
lowest position. Hollingshead 5 is defined as skilled manual employees, 
Hollingshead 6 is defined as machine operators and semi-skilled employees, and 
Hollingshead 7 is defined as unskilled employees. This suggests that the 
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majority (53.3%) of the native youth non-students are in the unskilled 
occupations • ' 

The analysis in this section tlescribes the native youth non-student 
as most likely to be unemployed. If he is employed he is more likely to 
be employed part-time, relatively mobile in terms of length of time at one 
job and most likely to be an unskilled employee. 

Student Employment 

This section deals with the 143 native youth respondents who stated 
that they were students; and the 190 non-native youth students. Ten out of 
143 (7.0%) of the native youth students are xi7orking part-time, while a 
comparable 47 out of 190 (24.7%) of the non-native youth are employed part 
time. This suggests that the non-native students are more likely to be 
working than the native students. Since the N for the native youth is 
relatively small, (less than 40) , the interpretations are limited and a test 
for significant differences was not as applicable. 

The kinds of jobs that the two samples have are outlined in Table 8:3. 

TABLE 8:3 

Type of Student Job 

Native Youth Non-Native Youth 

Job Type 21 1 El 

Babysitting 2 20.0 13 27.7 

Delivery 1 10.0 9 19-1 

Clerking 1 10.0 2 4.3 
Construction, 

manual 4 40.0 '10 * 21.3 

Hospital 1 10.0 - - 

Other - - 9 19.1 

Non-response 1 10.0 4 8.5 



TOTAL 10 100.0% 47 100.0% 
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The data in Table S:3 suggest that the native youth were most likely 
to have construction (manual and farm) or babysitting jobs. The same is 
true for the non-native youth except in the opposite order, i.e. first 
babysitting and then construction and manual jobs. A larger percentage of 
the non-native youth than the native youth seem to get the delivery jobs. 

The mean number and frequency distribution of hours per week worked 
are presented below in Table 8:4. 

TABLE 8:4 





Hours Per Week Worked 










Native 


Youth 


Non-1 


Native 


Youth 


Hours 


N 


% 


N 




% 


0-4 


. 2 




9 




19.1 


5-8 


1 


10.0 


12 




25.5 


9-12 






7 




14.9 


(0 to 12 hours 


3 


30. ox; 


28 




59.5%; 


13 - 16 






3 




6.4 


17 - 20 


2 


20.0 


5 




10.6 


21 - 24 






2 




' 4.3 


29+ 


2 


20.0 


2 




4.3 


Non-response 


3 


30.0 


7 




14.9 


TOTAL 


10 


100.0% 


47 




100.0% 


Mean // of Hours /Week 


12.^ 


4 




10.4 




The frequency distribution of 


hours per week 


worked in 


Table 


8:4 


seems to suggest a wide 


spread of hours for the res 


;pondents . 


The 


majori 
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(59.5%, N - 28) of the uon-native students work 0 to 12 hours per week, 
while this is not so for the native youth students. The mean number of 
hours per week worked are different for the two samples, with the native 
youth on the average, working more hours per week. 



Time 

Mornings only 
Afternoons 

Afternoons and Weekends 
Mornings and Afternoons 
Evenings only 
Days 

Evenings and Days 
Non-response 

TOTAL . 

Again the working structure appears to be different for the two 
samples. However, the majority of both samples work afternoons only or 
evenings only (especially the non-native youth sample) . 

Job Satisfaction and Chances for Promotion 

This section deals with both the student and non-student sub-samples 
of the native youth sample. The data re job satisfaction and chances for 
promotion are presented in Table 8:6 below. 



TABLE 8:5 ""'"v^ 

Time of Day Worked 

Native Youth Non-Native Youth 

N % N 1 

1 10.0 

2 20.0 -15 31.9 
1 10.0 5 10.6 
1 10.0 

1 10.0 11 23.4 

2 4.3 

- - 6 12.8 

A 40.0 8 17.0 



10 100.0% 47 100.0% 
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TABLE 3:6 

Job Satisfaction and Chances for Promotloa''<^ 

Native Youth Non-Native 
Total Non-Student Student Youth 
Response ^ % N^ % % ^ % 

Likes 

present job 20 80.0 13 86.7 7 70.0 35 74,5 

Perception of 
high to aver- 
age chances 12 A8.0 7 46.7 5 50.0 17 36.2 
for promotion 

Perception of 
high to aver- 
age chances 17 68.0 13 86.7 ^ 40.0 25 53.2 

for better job 

Perception of 
high to aver- 
age chances 14 56.0 8 53.3 6 60.0 10 21.3 
for losing job 

Desire for 

better job 23 92.0 15 100.0 8 80.0 31 66.0 

- Non-cumulative percentages are presented in this table 
^ T otal N = 25 

- Total N = 15 
^ Total N = 10 
^ Total N = 47 

The data in Table 8:6 suggest that the vast majority of all samples 
like their present jobs, but also desire a better job. The perception of high 
to average chances for promotion are lowest for the non-native youth (36.2%). 
Also, the perception of high to average changes for losing their job is 
markedly lowest for the non-native youth (21.3%). However, the perceptions 
of high to average chances for getting a better job, and desiring a better 
job, are higher for the native non-student sub-sample. 
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The largest differences between the tx^o school samples are in terms 
of perception of high to average chances for losing job, with the native 
students as higher; and desiring a better job, also with the native 
students higher. 

This analysis seems to suggest that the non-native youth have more 
security in their present jobs than the native student youth. However, the 
native and non-native student youth seem to equal in their job satisfaction. 
The results are inconclusive in terms of perceived chances for promotion 
and perceived chances for a better job. A higlier percentage (50*0% versus 
36.2%) of native youth than non-native youth perceive that they have a good 
chance for promotion; while a higher percentage (53.2% versus 40.0%) of non- 
native youth than native youth perceive that they have a good chance for a 
better job. These differences may be explained in that the native youth 
are more likely to hope to get a promotion within a certain job structure; 
while the non-native youth are more likely to perceive themselves as getting 
a better job, rather than getting a promotion within the same job type. 

Reasons for Unemploymen t 

Since 71.2% (N=66) of the native non-students, 93.0% (N=133) of the 
native students, and 75.3% (N=143) of the non-native students are unemployed; 
it becomes very relevant to ask why these youth are unemployed. The data 
on the reasons for unemployment is presented in Table 8:7 below. 
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TABLE 8:7 
Reasons for Unemployment^-' 



Total 



Native Youth 
Non-Stvident 



Student 



Non-Native 
Youth 



Reasons 






7o 












1 




7o 




Can*t find job 


69 


34. 


,7 


43 


65. 


. 2 


26 


19, 


.5 




30. 


,1 


Attending school 


64 


32. 


2 


3 


4. 


,5 


61 


45, 


.9 


11 


7, 


.7 


Lack of education, 
training or skill 


57 


28. 


,6 


40 


60. 


.6 


17 


12, 


,8 


10 


7, 


,0 


Too young 


53 


26, 


.6 


9 


13. 


,6 


44 


. 33, 


,1 


76 


53, 


,1 


No transportation 


34 


17. 


1 


24 


36, 


,4 


10 


7, 


.5 


7 


4, 


.9 


Discrimination 
and prejudice 


34 


17. 


, 1 


24 


36. 


.4 . 


10 


7. 


.5 


1 




.7 


Don^t want avail, 
able jobs 


27 


13. 


,6 


14 


21, 


. 2 


13 


9 


,8 


12 


8, 


.4 


Stay home to help 


21 


10, 


.6 


8 


12. 


,1 


13 


9. 


.8 


19 


13, 


.3 


No need or want to 


5 


2, 


,5 


3 


4, 


,5 


2 


1, 


,5 


6 


4, 


.2 


Work not available 


4 


2. 


,0 


1 


3. 


,0 


3 


2. 


.3 


3 


2, 


,1 


Married no need to 


2 


1. 


,0 


2 


3. 


,0 














Other 


24 


12. 


,1 


16 


24. 


,2 


8 


6, 


,0 


4 


2. 


, 8 



percentages are non-cumulative 
^ Total N = 199 
^ Total N = 66 
3 Total N = 133 



4 r 



Total N = 143 



<(.05 



Four of the major reasons why native youth are unemployed are: 
i) they can't find a job, ii) they are attending school, iii) they lack 
education, training or skill, and Iv) they are too young. These are also 
the major reasons given by the native youth students, except with ^'attending 
school" and "too young" as the prime reasons. 
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In comparison the three major reasons why non-native youth are unemployed 
are: i) too young, ii) can't find a job, and iii) have to stay home to help. 
This suggests that some of the major reasons for unemplo3nnent are the same 
for both native and non-native samples. The non-native youth do not give the 
lack of education, training or skill reason as frequently as the native youth. 
Also, another important distinction between the native and non-native youth 
samples is that discrimination and prejudice is given as a reason for unemploy- 
ment by 36.4% (N=24) of the native non-students and 7.5% (N=10) of the native 
students, as compared to only .7% (N=l) of the non-native youth. 

This analysis suggests that the major reasons for unemployment are the 
same for all samples, i.e. some of the respondents x^ere too young to work and 
some of the respondents couldn't find jobs. The distinguishing points seemed 
to be that more of the non-native youth had to stay home and help, and many 
more of the native youth gave ''attending school" as a reason for unem|5>loyment 
(P<'.05). 

Student Summer Employment 

Thirty-one out of the 143 (21.7%) native students were employed last 
summer, and 64 out of 190 (33.1%) of the non-native students were employed last 
summer. This suggests that the summer employment was noticeably greater for 
the non-native as compared to the native students. 

Table ,8: 8 below presents the types of jobs the respondents had during 
the summer. 
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TABLE 8 


:8 








Type of Summer Job 


for Students 








Native Youth 


Non- 


-Native Youth 


Type of Job 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Laboring 


11 


35.5 


20 


31.2 


Babysitting 


8 


25.8 


9 


14.1 


Clerical 


U 


12.9 


- 


- 


Delivery 


3 


9.7 


17 


26.6 


Clerking, sales 


2 


6.5 


5 


7.8 


Other job is 


3 


9.7 


7 


10.9 


Non-response 


0 


0.0 


6 


9.4 


TOTAL 


31 


100 . 1% 


64 


100.0% 



P ^.05 

The data in Table 8:8 suggest that the two most conmion jobs that 
native youth students have had during the summer are laboring and babysitting 
jobs. The most common jobs held by non-native youth are laboring too, but 
also delivery jobs. The major difference betv7een the types of jobs the two 
samples had in the summer is in the fact that native youth were more likely 
to have had babysitting and clerical jobs than the non-native youth, whereas 
the non-native youth were more likely than the native youth to have had 
delivery jobs. However, these differences are not statistically significant. 

The mean number of hours worked per week by the native youth during 
their summer employment was 29.4 hours, as compared with 18.3 hours for the 
non-native youth. Table 8:9 presents the data on hours worked per week • 
^ during the summer for both samples. 
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TABLE 8:9 
Hours /Week Worked During Summer 



Hours /Week. 


Native Youth 

N % 


Non-Native 

N 


Youth 
i 


0-8 


/, 




28 


43.8 


9-16 


3 


9.7 


3 


4.7 


17 - 24 


T 

JL 


3.2 


7 


10.9 


25-32 


1 


3.2 


2 


3.1 


33 - 40 


14 


45.2 


11 


17.2 


41 + 


4 


12.9 


7 


10.9 


Non-response 


4 


12.9 


6 


9.4 


TOTAL 


31 


100.0% 


64 


100.0% 


jOt nOUITfa / wccN 


58.1% 


28.1% 




Mean = 


29. 


4 hours/ 
week 


18.3 hours /week 






P<.05 






The data in Table 8: 


9 suggest that the majority 


(58.1% of 


native 


youth worked 33-f hours per 


week . 


However, a close majority (43. 


8%) of 



non-native youth worked 8 or less houi^s a week. Therefore, even though 
a lower percentage of native youth worked during the summer, they worked 
more during a week then the comparative non-native youth (P<.05), 

Table 8:10 presents data on the length of the respondents' summer 

job. 
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TABLE 8:10 



Length of Suminer Job 



Native Youth 



Number of Months 
Less than 1 

1 to Ih 
Less than 2 

2 to 2h 

3 to 4 

4 plus 

Non-response 
TOTAL 



4 

6 
2 
13 
3 
3 
0 

31 



12.9 
19.4 
6.5 
41.9 
9.7 
9.7 
0 

100 . 1% 



Non-Native Youth 

N % 

1 1.6 

15 23.4 

25 39.1 

1 1.6 

17 26.6 

5 • 7.8 

64 100.1% 



P y .05 

The data from Table 8:10 suggest that the largest group (41.9%, N=13) 
of native students worked 2 to l-i months which is comparable to the 39.1% 
(N=25) of non-native students who also worked 2 to 2% months. The major dif- 
ferences in the number of months the two samples worked is that a larger percen- 
tage of the native youth as compared to the non-native youth, worked, less than 
1 month; and a larger percentage of non-native students worked 4 and more months 
during the summer. However, these differences are not statistically significant. 

This analysis suggests that there are noticeable differences (though not 
statistically significant) in the types of jobs the native youth have during 
the summer, with the non-native youth getting more delivery jobs and the native 
youth getting more babysitting and clerical jobs. The native youth also 
tended to work more hours per week but for a shorter part of the summer. This 
may be partly due to the relatively older age of the native youth. 
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Summer Unemployment 



Since 78.3% (N=112) of the native students and 66.3% (N=126) of the 
non-native students were unemployed during the summer. It is interesting 
to note what these unemployed did. 





TABLE 


8:11 






Summer 


Activities 


(Unemployment) 






Activities 


Native 
N 


Youth 

%_ 


Non- 
N 


-Native Youth 
% 


Did nothing 


20 


17.9 


15 


11.9 


Travelled 


9 


8.0 


26 


20.6 


Helped family or friends 


8 


7.1 


7 


5.6 


Camped 


3 


2.7 


4 


3.2 


Left city 


2 


1.8 


3 


2.4 


Community activities 


1 


.9 


3 


2.4 


Other activities 


4 


3.6 


4 


3.2 


Non-response 


65 


58.0 


64 


50.7 


TOTAL 


112 


100.0% 


126 


100.0% 



P > .05 

Since the non-response rate is relatively high (over-half of the 
applicable responses) the interpretation of the results for this item are 
correspondingly restricted. However, the data in Table 8:11 suggest that 
most of the unemployed native youth who answered this item did nothing 
(17.9%, N=20) during the summer, as compared to most of the non-native youth 
who travelled (20.6%, ^==26) . This may suggest that unemployed non-native 
youth have more opportunity than native youth students to travel during the 
summer months (difference is not statistically significant). 
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Procedure for Finding Johs i. s i tlie PasL 

Table 8:12 presents a frequency distribution of the various ways the 
native youth and non-native youth have found jobs in the past* The total 
samples are looked at since the number who have ever been employed for 
each sample is not known. 

TABLE 8:12 
Procedure for Finding Past Jobs^^' 

Native Youth Non-Native 

Youth 

Total No^-Students Students 
Procedure % 1 W .X 

Through 

friends 91 40.6 51 63.0 40 42.0 53 27.9 

Through 

looking around 90 k^.l 62 76.5 28 19.6 44 23.2 

Want Ads in 

paper 75 33.5 45 55.6 30 21.0 20 10.5 

Through 

agency 66 29.5 52 64.2 14 9.8 9 4,7 

Through 
School 

Counsellors 16 7.1 3 3.7 13 9.1 4 2.1 



* Non- cumulative frequencies are presented here 

^ Total N - 224 P -<C.05 

^ Total N = 81 
" 2 Total N = 143 
^ Total N = 190 

The data in Table 8:12 suggest that the two most common procedures that 
the native youth have used to find jobs have been: i) through friends (40.6%, 
N=91) , and ii) through looking around (40.2%, N=90) . This is also true for the 
sub-sample of native non-students, however, a large percentage found jobs through 
agencies (64.2%, N=52) and through want ads in the paper (55.6%, N=45) . A number 
of native students (21.0%, N-30) have also found jobs through want ads in the paper. 
^ The largest percentage of native students (42.0%, N~40) have found jobs mainly through 
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their friends (27.9%, N=5 3) and through looking around (23.2%, N=44) . 



This analysis suggests that the procedure for findings jobs is mainly 
the same for native and non-uacive students, the main difference being that 
a larger percentage of native students than non-native students have found 
jobs through friends and want ads in the paper (P<.05), The native non- 
students were the only sub-sample in which a large percentage (64.2%, N=52) 
had found jobs through agency contact. This suggests that both school samples 
tend to rely on more informal means of obtaining part time jobs, than the 
formal approach to an agency that is more likely used in combination with the 
other procedures by the native non-students who are also more likely in search 
of full-time permanent jobs. 

Extent of Difficulty in Finding Employmenc 

This item deals with all the samples and attempts to measure the extent 
of the need for employment, and how easily this need is being met. Table 8:13 
below presents the percentage of each sample and sub-sample that have had 
trouble finding employment. 

TABLE 8:13 

Trouble Finding E m ployment . 

Native Youth Non-Native Youth 

Total Sample Transient Student 

RESPONSE N % II. HI N 1 

Yes . 102 45.5 57 70.4 45 31,5 44 23.2 

No 72 32.1 12 14.8 60 42.0 81 42.6 

Non- 

reisponse 50 32.4 12 14.8 38 26.5 65 34.2 



TOTAL 224 100 . 0% 81 100 . 0% 143 100 . 0% 190 100 .0% 

P > .05 
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The data in Table 8:13 suggest that the majority (70.4%) of the native 
transients have difficulty finding employment. The percentage of native 
transients having difficulty finding employment is greater than the native 
students (P<'.05). This may be explained by the fact that many of the native 
students (and also non-native students) are not looking for jobs, probably 
because they are too young or are full-time students. The difference in the 
proportions of those having and not having difficulty in finding employment 
between the two student samples is not statistically significant (P= not signi- 
ficant), though slightly higher for the native students. 

This analysis suggests that the majority of the young adult native 
transients have trouble finding employment, and therefore see their employment 
needs as not being met. Approximately 1/3 of the native students and 1/4 of 
the non-native students also have trouble finding employment but this difference 
is not statistically significant. Therefore, it is concluded that the non- 
native students are just as likely as the native students not to have their 
employment need realized. 
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SUMMARY 

The above analysis suggested that the transients (non-students) are 
most likely to be unemployed. If a native transient is employed, he is most 
likely to be employed part-time, at least relatively mobile in terms of length 
of time at a job, and an unskilled employee. 

The non-native students are more likely to be working than the native 
students. Both the native and non-native students are most likely to have 
construction (manual and farm), ot: babysitting jobs* The native students work 
on the average, more hours per week than the non-native students. Also, the 
majority of both student samples work afternoons or evenings only. 

The vast majority of all four samples (native, non-native, student and 
transient) like their present jobs but also desire a better job. The analysis 
seems to suggest that the non-native youth have more security in their present 
jobs than the native youth. Also, the native youth seem to be more likely to 
hope to get a promotion within a certain job structure; while the non-native 
youth are more likely to perceive themselves as getting a better job (rather 
than a promotion). .i 

Some of the major reasons for unemployment are the same for both native 
and non-native student samples; for example: i).. too young, ii) can't find a 
job, and iii) attending school. The distinguishing reasons for unemployment 
between the two student samples were that more of the non-native youth had "to 
stay home and help^' and comparatively more native youth gave '^attending school" 
as a reason for unemployment. 
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Suiraner employment was nuticeably gr&ater tor the non-native as compared 
to the native students. There were nocicc-iable (though not statistically 
significant) differences in the types of jobs the. two samples had during the 
summer, with the non-native youth more likely having delivery jobs and the 
native youth more likely having babysitting and clerical jobs. The native 
youth also tended to work more hours per week, but for shorter periods. Some 
of these differences may be partly due to the relatively older age of the 
native youth sample as compared to the non-natives. 

Most of the unemployed native youth did "nothing** during the summer, 
as compared to most of. the non-native youth who travelled (diis finding is 
restricted by a high non~responir:t^ rate). 

The procedure for finding jobs is mainly the i^sme for native and non- 
native students, however, a larger percentag>u of native stvidents as compared 
to non-natives have found jobs through friends ?.nd want ads in the paper. Both 
school samples tend to rely on more informal means of obtaining part-time jobs 
rather than approaching an agency, Matxve non-str.dpnts arc more likely to 
approach agencies because they are also more like 3 y to be searching -for full- 
time permanent jobs. 

The majority of the native transients have trouble finding employment 
and therefore, view their employment need as not being met. Mso, the non- 
native students seem just as unlikely as the native students to have their 
employment needs realized. One-quarter to one-third of the non-native and 
native students stated that they have trouble finding employment. Many of 
the others are not looking for employment because they are too young, are 
full-time students, or have no need to work. 
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This chapter isolates general proto-type factors for the transient 
and student native samples, and then compares tlie factor structures of the native 
and non-native student samples. A component analysis of the combined student 
samples was also carrle.d out, iT7hich defined the variables used in the hypotheses 
tested in Chapters X and XI, 

A principal component analysis (with orthogonal varirnax rotation) computer 

program was run on the separate sub-sample responses.'^ An oblique rotation 

(Promax) was also attempted on this data but th.e results did not add clarity 

2 

or simplicity to the original orthogonal solution. The original variables 
correlated for the component analysis of the native student, non-native student 
and total student samples are presented. in Appendix P, 

Therefore, the isolated factors, or tiiogonally rotated, define the charac- 
teristics of the native transient, native student, non-native youth, and total 
student samples* 

Also, a brief discussion of the perceived personal needs will be presented 
for both the native and non-native youth total samples. 

The Transient Native Youth Factors 

The following table (Table 9:1) presents the factors and related variables 
isolated as possibly related to discrimination for the native transient youth. 
The original correlation matrix is in Appendix K. The factors were chosen by 
setting the eigenvalue at 1.000 or greater, Variables with factor loadings over 
•300 were included as contributing variables. 

1 Division of Educational Research Services, FACTOl 

2 The oblique rotation was atttjmpLed to isolate possibly related factors. 
The oblique factors obtained v;ere minimally correlated, which suggests 
that the majority of the factors isolated by. the principal component 
analysis are independent of each other. 
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Proto-Type Factors Isola 


ted 


Rt^i Native Transient Youth'*? 






Factor 1 




Factor 2 Factor 3 


Factor 4 




General Social 




Trouble With Personal 


Trouble With 




Discrimination 




Public Help Avoidance 


Service In 








Sex*vices 


Bars (under age) 


Variables 








.) 


Edmontonians avoidance 




0.993 




>\ 


Trouble finding housing 0.463 




0.735 


-.424 




Trouble finding employment -0.168 




0.944 


.117 


f J 


Hassled in street 1.006 




0.165 


.143 




Hassled by men 0.96 7 




- 0,191 


.152 


)) 


Hassled by people 0.907 




0.176 


.198 


J) 


Trouble with service in bars .123 






• 937 


5) 


Trouble with welfare 0.456 




0.875 






Trouble with service in 










bus depot 0.687 




0.487 0.119 






* The empty columns specify correlations of .100 or less. 




Table 9:1 suggests that 


the 


intercorreiations betvreen nine 


variables 




may be explained by four factors 


These factors are defined as: 






Factor 1 - General social 


discrimination 





Factor II - Trouble with public help services 

Factor III - Personal avoidance 

Factor IV - Trouble with service in bars 

Factor I contains the following variables in decreasing order of loading 
of scores: 

a) Hassled in street, b) hassled by men, c) hassled by people, 
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d) trouble with service in bus depot, e) trouble finding housing, and 
f) trouble with welfare. Factor I seems to define general social 
discrimination, especially in public places. 

Factor II seems to defin* trouble with public help services, and 
contains the following variables in decreasing order of loading scores: 
a) trouble finding employment, b) trouble with welfare, c) trouble 
finding housing, and d) trouble with service in the bus depot. 

Factor III can be defined as personal avoidance, containing the 
following variables in decreasing ordei of loading scores: 

a) Edmontonians avoid you, and b) trouble finding housing. 

Factor IV loads mainly on two variables: 

a) trouble with service in bars, and b) trouble finding housing. 
This suggests that Factor IV may be defining a factor which is highly 
related to age or some other undefined variable. Since the factor 
loading for "trouble finding housing" is negative, Factor IV defines 
people who don't have trouble finding housing, but who have trouble with 
service in bars (which may be because they are too young to be served in 
bars) . 

Therefore, the factor analysis on the nine variables related to 
native transient discrimination has isolated four specific types of 
discrimination: 

1) general social discrimination, 

2) discrimination in terms of help from public services, 
• 3) discrimination in personal interactions, 

and, 4) discrimination in bars. 
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The Native Student Factors 

Seventy^-nine variables theoretically and a priorially related to 
adjustment, general personality, integration, discrimination, alienation, 
assimilation, self -identity , etc. were component analyzed to yield twelve 
distinct and unrelated orthogonal, proto-type factors. These factors were 
chosen by selecting all eigenvalues of 1.000 or greater. The original 
variable correlation matrix is presented in Appendix L. 

From these twelve factors the first eight were selected (explaining 
92.4% of the total variance). Only variables with factor loadings over 
,400 were included as the major contributing variables. 

The labels of each factor are only significant as an attempt to 
conceptually link the factorially related variables to the proto-type factor 
structure . 

Factor I - General Adjustment to School 

Factor I is a very general factor containing twenty-five variables 
with factor loadings of ,401 or more. The larger - loadings define the 
perception of place of self and others in the school milieu. Therefore, it 
is suggested that this group of variables define a general adjustment factor 
labelled as "general adjustment to school". 

Factor II ~ General Personality 

Another twenty- three variables with factor loadings of ,403 or more 
were isolated for Factor II, This factor defined an area of general persona- 
lity and loaded most highly (factor loadings of ,800 or greater) on: 
i) feeling of need to be alone, ii) acceptance of self, iii) acceptance 
of life as a series of problems ♦ iv) liking of some basic goals in life, 
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and v) perception of conformity. 

Factor III - General Intogralziorj 

Seventeen more variables wi-th factor loadings of .425 or more 
were isolaited in Factor III. The following variables had factor loadings 
of .736 and higher, and therefore define Factor III. 
i) trouble with service in stores, 
ii) participation in community leagues , 
iii) trouble with service from welfare, and 
Iv) trouble with service ia bus depoc. 

Factor IV - General Discrimination or Disadvantage 

Factor IV is another genv^ral factor with factor loadings of ,400 
or greater for 18 variables. The followiug variables had factor loadings 
of .662 or greater: 

1) perception of agencies catering to needs (.786) 

2) trouble finding employment (. 714) 

3) desire to keep traditional way of life (.705) 

4) perception of inadequate variety of services offered by 
agencies ( . 700) 

5) hassled by people (.632) 

6) trouble finding housing (.680) 

7) perception of general inadequacy of agencies (.676) 

8) perception of inadequate number of agencies ( . 662) 
This factor seems to define the area of perceptions of being dis- 
advantaged, underprivileged, dissatisfied, and . discriminated against. 

The four general factors outliaed above explain approximately 
two- thirds of the variance of the native student responses* The remaining 
four factors help define these general characteristics of the native vouth 
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students more specifically. 

Factor V - General. Life nuf.-.look a au Ad ^u^iU^cnx 

The following six variables define factor V, in decreasing factor 
loadings: 

1) Liking of Edmontonians (,825) 

2) Perception of Kdinontonians as friendly (.825) 

3) Perception of Edmontonians as unfriejadly (-^689) 

4) Edmoncoaiaus try to UoLp individual ( .607) 

5) perceived avoidance of Kdaioutoni ans (-.532) 

6) Edraontonians try to understand individual (.509) 

These six variables suggest a general adjustnient or outlook factor. 

Factor VI - Adjustment to Interpers ojial Interaction in School 

Another five variables clarify the general adjustment factor as 
separate from the specific adjustment to informal interaction in the 
school milieu • These five variables are presented below in decreasing factor 
loadings: 

1) perceived trouble making friends ('- 723) 

2) liking of other students (.695) 

3) perception of other students liking self (.661) 

4) perception of teachers liking self (.658) 

5) possession of non-native friends ( . 632) 

Factor VII - Conformity to Conventional Nonns 

The six variables listed below suggest: a conformity to conventional 
norms and values factor. The variables arc listed in order of decreasing 
factor loadings: 
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1) - Perceived f riendiiiuiss ol police (-641) 

2) Go to police for help (,613) 

3) Confidence in police (.577) 

4) Part-time employment (.573) 

5) l^Jhere to go for advice (.512) 

6) Desire to integrate into Edmonton way of life (.466) 

Factor VIII - Closeness of Relationship with Pamily 

The following four variables define whether the respondents would go 
for help to their families or somewhere else. The variables are listed in 
order of decreasing factor loadings, 

1) where individual goes \^jheu he has emotional troubles (.740) 

2) where individual goes when lonely '(. 705) 

3) where individual goes when in trouble (.600) 

4) where individual goes when frustrated (.582) 

Therefore, the factor analysis of the native student responses to 
seventy-nine variables, clearly isolated eight independent factors. These 
factors are related to the general personality, integration, adjustment, 
discrimination, assimilation , conformity, and closeness of relationship 
conceptual areas. These factors were defined as: 

1) genera], adjustment to school 

2) general personality 

3) general integration 

4) general discrimination and disadvantage 

5) general life outlook and adjustment 

6) adjustment to interpersonal interaction in school 

7) conformity to conventional norms and values, and 

8) closeness of relationship with family 
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The Non-Native Youth Factors 

Seventy-seven vas.'iables tlu3oreticalIy and a priorially related to 
the same conceptual areas as defined for the native youth sample were factor 
analyzed. The original variable correlation matrix is in Appendix M. Twenty- 
seven factors with eigenvalues greater than 1.000 were isolated. The first 
thirteen of the factors were selected as relevant proto-type factors using 
the Scree Test method of plotting the eigenvalues and selecting a point where 
the eigenvalues showed a pronounced drop in size. These thirteen factors fitill 
included the majority of tho. variance (59.8%). Factors 14 to 27 presented a 
continuum of decreasing eigenvalues with no numerically suggestive cutting 
point. Again, only variable,^ with factor loadings over .400 were included as 
the major contributing variables. The labels for each factor have conceptual 
significance only so far as they add clarity to the proto-type factor structure. 

Factor 1 - Perception of Adequacy of Agency Resources 

Four distinct variables describe Factor I as the Perception of 
Agency Resources' Adequacy: 

1) perception of general inadequacy of agency resources (.858) 

2) perception of agencies catering to needs (.844) 

3) perception of inadequate number of agencies (.828) 

4) perception of inadequate variety of agencies (.828) 

This factor is statistically pure with no other factors loading on 
it and was not found in the native student analysis. 

Factor 11 - Relationship with Te acher 

The following five variables define a very specific factor, the 
respondents' perception ef his relationship with his teachers. 
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1) porcepti.on of teacher i'jOj p ru J uess 

2) like teaciiers (.783) 

3) general percepLioa of ceachers (.577) 

4) porception of Hoachers liking self (,519) 

5) desire to achieve recognition (.409) 

This factor does not have another factor loading on it, and 
therefore is not statistically complex. Also, this factor is peculiar 
to the non-native student sample. 

Factor III - General L ife 0 uulo ok and Adjustm ent 

The four variables that describe this factor are listed below: 

1) Pkimontonlans try to help you (,763) 

2) Edmontonians do things with you (,690) 

3) Edraontouians perceived as friendly (.567) 
.4) Edmontonians try to understand you (.540) 

This factor (Factor III) was also isolated for the native youth 
student sample, and this suggests that both of the student samples' charac- 
teristics can be explained in this factorial dimension. 

Factor IV - Trouble vji.th help from Public Services (Discrimination ) 

The four variables that load on this factor are: 

1) trouble with service in bars (.696) 

2) trouble with service from welfare (.689) 

3) trouble finding, housing (.598) 

4) trouble finding employm.ent (.584) 

This factor was also isolated for the native transient and student 
responses where it was suggested ti^at this factor may be isolating feelings 
of being discriminated against. 
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However, this discrimination factor is differenu from the 
similar factor isolated for tht? native students, in that the non-native 
discrimination factor applies specifically to public service whereas 
the native student discrimination factor applies to a more general 
perception of being disadvantaged, dissatisfied, underprivileged and 
discriminated against. This may suggest that the native youth tend to 
feel discriminated against by most of white society (which includes help 
from public services), whereas the non-natives tend to see discrimination 
more specifically in terms of adequacy of service and help from public 
sources (including bars, welfare, landlords, etc.)- 

Factor V - Personal Discrimination - Persecution 

The two variables that define Factor V are: 

L 

1) hassled by men (•SSS) 

2) hassled by people (,877) 

These variables suggest a perception of persecution or trouble from the people 
around them, which is a type of discrimination.. The variables that define 
this specific type of non-native discrimination, were included in "general 
discrimination or disadvantage" factor of the native student analysis. 

Factor V suggests that the more specific non~-native discrimination 
factor is peculiar to the non-native sample, whereas the native students 
perceive this type of discrimination as a part of a total discrimination 
operative in white society. 

Factor VI - Employment Discrimination 

The three variables that define Factor VI are: 
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1) liking of present job (.825) 

2) part-time employment (.783) 

3) perception of: emplo>anaat dlscriiniiiacioa (.636) 

These var5.ables define another specific type of discrimination that is 
not included in the native student general discrimination factor. This 
suggests that this factor may be specific to the non-native youth sample 
and not to the native sample. 

Factor VII - Adjustment to Interper soaal Interaction in School 

The three variables that define Factor VII: 

1) perception of other students liking self (.776) 

2) perceived trouble making friends (-.599) 

3) liking of other students (.555) 

This adjustment factor is almost identical to the adjustment 
factor (Factor VI) isolated for the. native sample. Therefore this 
factor dimension is common to both native and non-native students. 

Factor VIII - Trouble with Service in Public Places 

Two variables define this specific discrimination factor (Factor VIII): 

1) trouble with service in stores <.785) 

2) trouble with service in bus depot (.771) 

This factor is a specific factor that defines trouble with service in 
public places. The variables in this factor were included in the "General 
Integration'^ factor (Factor III) for the native students. Therefore, once 
again the factor of general integration applies to the native students 
and is defined in terms of their integration into v/hite society whereas 
the non-native youth problem of service in public places is specifically 
related to individuals and their social milieu. 
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Factzor IX - Liking of School Subjects 

Two variables define this factor: 

1) IJhy likes subjects (-^.713) 

2) Liking of subjects taking .(.712) 

These two variables are included in the "General School Adjustment" 
factor for the native student sample. Here again, this specific 
factor (Factor IX) is found for the non-natives x^?hich is included in 
a general native student factor. 

Factor X - Confidence or Close nt'ss of Relationship 

The four variables that define this factor are listed below: 

1) v;here individual goes wlien has emotional troubles (.722) 

2) perceived friendliness of police (.609) 

3) where individual goes when broke (.454) 

4) where individual goes wiu?.n in trouble (.443) 

These four variables suggest both the confidence and closeness of 
relationship conceptual frames. Factor X is almost identical to the 
closeness of relationship wlLl) family factor defined for the native 
student sample. 

Factor XI - Perceived Difficulty of School Subjects 
Factor XI contains two variables: 

1) Perception of subjects^" difficulty (.735) ' 

2) Educational goals and needs - why grade level is sufficient (.469) 

These variables suggest a perceived difficulty of school factor which 
encompasses educational goals and needs. Factor XI seems to be 

defining the dimension of perceived difficulty of school subjects. This 
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factor was not isolated for the native stiudeat: saniple. 
Factor XII - AssimilaLioa 

This factor is defined by two variables: 

1) desire to practice traditions (.788) 

2) prefer to keep traditional way of life (.771) 

These variables suggest an assimilation factor for the non-native sample. 
A similar factor structure was not isolated for the native student sample. 

Factor XIII - Personal Alionatio n 

Four variables define this factor: 

1) where individual goes for emotional troubles (.693) 

2) Perceive Edniontonians as-unf rlendly (.501) 

3) Perception of differences between means and ends (.424) 

4) Like Edmontoni.ans (-410) 

The factor of personal alienation is defined by these variables. Again 
this specific factor was found for the native student sample. 
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Comparison of Nal'ive and Nan-ivafive S tudenc Fac to r Structures 

This section prcisents a descriptive comparison of the two student 
factor structures, in an attempt to isolate peculiar factor dimensions and 
proto-type factors for each sample. 

The table belov (Table 9:2) presents the orthogonal Factor I for 
the native students (which is a general adjustment to school factor), and 
relates this factor to two more specific adjustment factors isolated for the 
non-native sample. Factor IX (liking of school subjects) and Factor II 
(relationship vich teacher) . 



TABLE 9:2 

Comparison of Nativ e Student Factor I With the 
Non-Native Factor Structure 



Variables ^ 

Perception of Place in 
School 

Perception of Guidance 
Counsellors 



Native Student 
Factor 1 
General Adjustment to 
School 



.909 



Perception of Subjects' 

Usefulness .864 

Why Likes Subjects .860 

Perception of Administration .831 

Perception of Teache^cs .829 

Perception of Students .799 

Perception of Happiness .769 

Likes Subjects Taking .757 

Humiliating Examples by 

Teachers '.696 

Perception of Teacher 

Helpfulness (.339) 

Like Teachers (.220) 

Perception of Teachers 

Liking Self (.405) 



Q jSire to Achieve 
EI^C Recognition 



Non-Native Student 



Factor IX 
Liking of School 
Subjects 



Factor II 
Relationship With 
Teacher 



,713 



.577 



712 



(-.516) 



• 784 

.783 

.519 
.409 
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It can be seeii from Table 9:2 that there is a miniinal overlap 
between the general adjustment to school factor for the native students 
and the specific adjustment factors for the non-native students. This 
would suggest that the general adjustment factor is not present for the 
nou-native students, and the non-native specific adjustment factors are 
not present for the native students, Hovv^ever, it can be seen that the 
adjustment factor structures for the two samples are related. 

Table 9:3 presents the comparison between the native student 
Factor IV (General discrimination or disadvantage) and four specific non- 
native factors (perception of adequacy of agency resources, trouble with 
help from public services, personal discrimination, and assimilation.) 
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TABLE 9:3 

Comparisoa of Native Student Faccor IV VJith The 
Non-Kative Faccor Structure 



Native Students 




Non-Native 


Students 






Factor IV 


Factor I 


Factor IV 


Factor V 


Factor 


XII 


Lrenerax jjiscrimmcicion 


P^?rcep tion 


i rouDie 


Personal 


Desire 


to 


or Disadvantage 


of adequacy 


with Help 


Discrim- 


Assimi- 






of agency 


from 


ination 


late 






r*esources 


Public 








Variables 




Services 








Perception of agencies 


i 1 

; 1 










catering to needs .786 


.844 i 










Trouble finding employment -.714 




.584 









Prefer to keep traditional 
way of life 

Perception of inadequate 
variety of services 
offered by agencies 

Hassled by people 

Trouble finding housing 

Agencies perceived as 
generally inadequate 

Perception of inadequate 
number of agencies 

Liking oE present job 

Hassled by Men 

Speak Native Tongue 

Hassled in Street 



.705 

,700 
.682 
.680 

.676 

.662 
.615 

.610 
.588 
.586 



,828 



.858 



.828 



.598 



: .877 



.888 



.771 



Trouble with Service in Bars .482 

Trouble with Service from 

Welfare (.125) 

Desire to Practice 

Traditions (.067) 



,696 



.689 



.788 
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The data in Table 9:3 suggest t'uiU: four spocific non-native 
factors are related to the general native student factor of "general 
discrimination or disadvantage". This would suggest that the native 
student perception of being disadvantaged or discriminated against, 
iraplies their major reaction to the white social milieu and the general 
societal system, whereas the non--native youth do not have a comparable 
general reaction. The non-native perceptions of adequacy of agency 
resources J adequacy of help from public services, personal discrimination, 
and the desire to assimilate are not necessarily related (as they are 
for the native students) . This may be explained in part by the greater 
individual differences of the non-native sample (who are of unknown 
ethnic origin but definitely non-native) and the specific non-native 
reaction to segments of society, rather than the more general feelings of 
native students about white society. 

Table 9:4 presents the relationship between the native student 
Factor V (General life outlook and adjustment) and the similar non-native 
Factor II (General life outlook and adjustmont); and a related factor, 
Factor XIII (personal alienation) . 
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Comparison of Native Suudexi t: Fac tor V VJith Non-Native 

Factor Structure 



Native Students 

Factor V 
General Life Outlook 
and Adjustment 



Variables 



Non-Native Students 



Factor III 
General Life Out- 
look and Adjust- 
ment 



Factor XIII 
Personal Alienati 



Liking of Edmontonians .825 

Perception of Edmontonians 

as friendly .825 

Farception of Edmontonians ^,689 
as unfriendly 

Edmontonian try to Help 

Individual .607 

Perceived Avoidance of 

Edmontonians - .532 

Edmontonians Try to Under- 
stand Individual .509 

Edmontonians Do Things 

With You -364 

Where individual Goes 

For Emotional Troubles (.177) 

Perception of Difference 

Between Means & Ends (.040) 



(.094) 

.567 
(-.301) 

.763 

(-.280) 

.540 

.690 



- . 410 



.501 



,693 



• 424 



It can be seen from Table 9:4 that the factor structure of the 
student samples are similar on the '^general life outlook and adjustment" 
dimension. Also, an additional factor was isolated for the non-native. 
Factor XIII, which seems to be measuring personal alienation. This would 
suggest that the factor of personal alienation (or integration) is not 
included in the general life outlook factor for t-ae non-natives, whereas 
it is included for the native students. 
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' The table below' YTable 9:5) pnisants' a coiaparisoh 

structures (adjustment: to interpersonal iiilerac lion in school) for the two 
student samples. 

TABLE 9:5 

S tructures for Adjustmen t to Inter personal Interaction 
in Sc h ool Facto r Dim ension 

Native Stu dent Non-Native Student 

Variables Factor VI Factor VII 

Perceived trouble making 

friends ^ -.72.5 -.599 

Liking of Other Students .695 .555 

Perception of Other Students 

Liking Self .661 .776 

Perception of Teachers Liking 

Self .658 (.253) 

Possession of (Non-Native) 

Friends . ..6 '32 (.268) 

It can be seen from the data presented in Table 9:5 that a very 
similar factor structure exists for the two student samples in terms of 
adjustment to interpersonal interaction in school. The loadings for the 
non-native students on the variables "perception of teachers liking 'self" 
and "possession of (non-native) frionds'' ;ire lower than the loadings for 
the native students. This suggests that even on this common factor structure, 
the composition of the contributing variables varies between the two samples. 

Table 9:6 below presents the comparative factor loadings on the 
"confidence or closeness of relationship" factor structure for the two student 
samples, and an overlapping native student factor of the "conformity to 
conventional norms" ♦ 
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TABLE 9 :;, ^ 

Comparative Factor Stru c ture for ConiM ufcnce o r C loseiiess of 
Re la t: ions h 1 p Facto r Dimension 



Variables 

I^iere individual goes when 
has emotional troubles 

I^Jliere individual goes when 
lone iy 

Where individual goes when 
in trouble 

l^ere individual goes when 
frustrated 

Where individual goes when 
broke 

Perceived friendliness of 
Police 

Go to Police for help 

Confidence in Police 

Part-time employment 

l^iere go for advice 

Desire, to integrate into 
Edmonton way of life 



Native Students 



Factor VllI 



,740 



,705 



.600 



,58^ 



24on-Native Students Native Student 

Conformity to 
Conventional 
Norms 
Factor VII 



Factor X 



(.058) 



J22 



443 



(,140) 



.609 



.641 
,618 
.577 
.573 
.512 

./^66 
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.The data in Table 9:6 suggest that there is a close correspondence between the 
"closeness of relationship" factor structures for the two student samples. 
However, the non-r:;?tive students do not load highly 6n tlie variables "where 
individual goes when has emotional troubles" and "where individual goes when 
frustrated", whereas the native students do load highly on these items. This 
suggests that these aspects (help for eraotional troubles .and when frustrated) 
of the closeness of relationship structure are not present for the non-native 
sample. 



The "conformity t:o ccnven'^io^^-^l novric^" factor t:haL vjhs isolated 
for the native studc^vcs not found for fbc non~nat.i ves . However, one 
variable within this factor dimension v/as present in the Confidence or 
Closeness of Relationship factor (Factor X) for the non-natives. This 
finding defines a" major difference in the factor structures of the two 
samples. 

Table 9:7 preseiits a comparison of the native student general 
integration factor (Factor III) with a similar but more specific factor for 
the non~na tiv^es , Factor Vl. LJ. - "troi.ibie witf\ ser^5^ice in public places"; and 
two, slightly related, non-native factors (assimilation, and trouble with 
help from public services). 
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^ TABLH .^1:7 . - - 

Comparison of Native StudeiiL Ge nera 1 In ue.gr a tion F actor \vir:h The. 

Non-Native Factor Suructure 



Native Student 
Factor III 
General Integration 



Variables 

Participation in 
Community Leagues 

Trouble with Service in 
Bus Depot 

Trouble with Service from 
Welfare 

Trouble v;ith Service in 
Stores 

Desire to keep traditional 
VJay of Life 

Prefer to live in Edmonton 
Like Others 

Edmontonians do things 
With You 

Perceived Avoidance of 
Edn-entonians 

Prefer to Live in City 
versus Reserve 

Edmontonians Try to Help 
You 



,795 



'87 



753 



736 



.631 



.628 



,676 . 



.58: 



Non-Native Student 
Fcactor VIII Factor XII Factor I 

Trouble With Ser- Assimilation Trouble Wi 
vice in Public Help from 

Places Public 

Services 



(.065) 
.771 

(.298) 
.785 

(.108) 
(-.030) 



(-.145) 



(.131) 



(-•125) 
(-.012) 
(-.023) 
(-.050) 
.771 

(.162) 
(-.010) 

(.020) 



(-•120) 
(•180) 

.689 
(.146) 

(-.027) 
(.051) 
(.139) 
(.073) 



(-.064) 



(.001) 



(•'..104) 
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The data in Table 9:1 suggest that the native student general 
integration factor is not clearly represented in the non-native factor 
structure. Three orthogonal non-native factors pick, up segments of the 
native general integration factor, and these non-native factors are 
conceptually related to each other and to the general native student factor. 
This .suggests that the native students perceive their integration into white 



society as a total process, wliere.i.s nvja- native sample loads differently 

on the factors of iroublu wiih service Ln ••;i:l>lLc, places, trouble with help 
from public services, and assimilation into general society. 

The following factors were found to be peculiar to the non-native 
sample, and totally unrelated to the native student factor structure I 

1) employment discrimination, and 

2) perceived difficulty of school subjects. 

Also, one general factor was found to be totally characteristic of and peculiar 
to the native student sample: the genere^ personality factor - Factor II. 
This suggests that the personality structure of the non-native sample was 
too diverse to suggest a factor, whereas the personality structure of the 
native student sample v/as defined by the following major variables in 
decreasing factor loadings (Factor 11): 

1) feeling of need to be alone . 

2) perception of life as a series of problems (.87 7) 

3) liking of same basic goals in life (,874) 

4) acceptance of self (.8f^l) 

5) perception of confonuity (..S:Z5) 

6) expression of hope to master skill (.781) 

7) amount of agency- contact (.773) 

8) - need of always having friends around (.772) 

Therefore, this general personality factor defines the composite 
personality structure of the native students, where there is no comparable 
non-native student factor. 
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The "Comb'ineci 'Scud ehu ract:or::. 

Eighty of the sanie variables used in the separate student component 
analysis were analyzed to yield twenty orthogonal factors. The original 
correlation matrix of the eighty variables is presented in Appendix N. 
These factors were a combination of the factors isolated for the separate 
student samples. The same component analysis methods were used here as 
were used for the student component analysis. 

The twenty factors isolaiied arc presented below vjith a list of the 
contr ibu ting var iab les and ac c omuauy i n j^. f ac to r 1 oadings t 

FACTOR 1 - Relationship with Teacher 
1) Liking of y^^evs (-.802). 



3) Percoptiou o^/teacliers liking respondent (-.652) 

FACTOR 2 - Trouble with Hel p from Public Se rvices 

1) N^ative ancestry (-.732) 

2) Sex (-^.712) 

3) Amount of employment agency contact 

4) Trouble from welfare:-'^ ( .517) 

5) Amount of agency contact by family (-.496) 

6) Trouble finding housing- (»425) 

7 ) Trouble w i t h s e r v 1 c e in b a r s { . A 2 3 ) 

FACTOR 3 - P erception of Adequacy of Agency Resources 

1) Perception of inadequate variety of agencies (-.884) 

2) Perception of generally inadequate agency service (-.875) 

3) Perception of inadequate number of agencies (-.860) 

4) Perception of agencies catering to needs (-,853) 

5) Amount of agency contact for self (-.457) 



* These variables most clearly and theoretically define FACTOR 2'. 



2) Perception of [pelpfMlnesii of teachers (*-.66G) 
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FACTOR 4 - Persoual D.t scrlmlnat. ion - Perse cu l ion 

1) Hassled by ine.n (>8B0) 

2) Hassled by people (,844) 

3) Hassled in street (.469) 

FACTOR 5 - Closness of Relationship With Family 

1) Where go when frustrated (,662) 

2) ^'Jhere go for advice .(.633) 

3) Uliere go for emotional troubles (.540) 

4) Ivhere go when in trouble (.507) 

5) Vlhere go when lonely (.442) 

6) VJhere go when broke (.41.1) 

FACTOR 6 - No Trouble with Service in Public Places 

1) Trouble with service in bus depot (-*789) 

2) Trouble with service in stores (-.768) 

3) Trouble with service from v^elfare (-.412) 

FACTOR 7 Gen eral Life Outlook and Adjustment 

1) . Perception of Edmon toni.?.n:^ v;ani:lu^ lo do things with you (.770) 

2) Perception of Edmonlc^niaas trying to help you (.704) 

3) Perception of Edmontonians trying to understand you (.649) 

4) Percepti:)n of F-dmontonians as friendly (.485) 

FACTOR 8 - General Non-Adjustnient to School 

1) Perception of subjects' difficulty (.651) 

2) Perceived trouble in making friends (.630) 

3) Perception of teacher punishment (.614) 

4) Humiliating examples by teacher (.419) 

FACTOR 9 ~ Employmen t Discrimina tion 

1) Part-time employment (-,907) 

2) Liking of present job (-.803) 

3) Feeling of being discriminated against on the job (.451) 
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FACTOR 10 - Nori~ContorT::.::y to Corv-jeui ional Norns 

1) Need of alwavs hjvin,-; f rl •"'•id.- rtround (-.653) 

2) Perceived fricndiines::^ oi poiioe (-.396) 

3) Prefer to live in Edinonton like otheis (-.384) 

4) Perception of conformity (-.383) 

5) Feeling of need to be alone (.382) 

FACTOR 11 - .F amily N'on-Iniac tneas 

1) Mother and father as fanilly members (.871) 

2) Living with family (-.738) 

3) Perception of unhrpny (.421) 

FACTOR 12 - An]b.lJ^^oju * 

1) Expression of hope to master skill (,511) 

2) Liking of S£>Tiie b^a.sic jiouJ.:-; in life (.478) 

3) Summer employment (.450) 

4) Acceptance of self (.40 >) 

FACTOR 13 - Perceived Disc riminaLiun of Eumontonians 

1) Like Ednontonians (-.72J) 

2) Age (.584) 

3) Perception of Edmontonians as friendly (-.551) 

FACTOR 14 - Gene ral Non-lnteg r^ition 

1) Participation in ccMrji:t;iu r:y loGgue (-«553) 

2) Desire to inti'-egrate 

3) Desire for independence from others help (-.512) ' 

4) Desire to achieve recognition (-.506) 

5) Perception of place in school (-.475) 

FACTOR 15 - Personal Aliena tion 

1) Perception of difference between means and ends (-.640) 

2) Experience oi close interpersonal relations (-.538) 

FACTOR 16 - Fere e iye d A s s i ml 1 a t i on 

1) Prefer to keep trridi 1. ional way of life (-.758) 

2) Prefer to practir.*^ i r:.)d LV i ?.>ns (-.615) 
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IF ACTOR 17 - ij:Mj:i^^j:;l..r::^^^^^ 

1) Like subjocVs rakinc- (.72^^ 

2) Way likes subjects (-.6.19) 

3) Perception of subjects* usefulness (.528) 

FACTOR 18 - Non- A djustment to Inter p ersonal Relations in School 

1) Like other students (-/7i9) 

2) Perception of students liking self (-.655) 

3) Perception of happiness (-.423) 

1) Perctuved aV'^'i daaco of rdMion Coni an^> (.673) 

2) Percept! ou of Edinonio-jians as unfriendly (.629) 

3) Trouble finding housing <\ 379) 

A ) T r o u b le f i nd i ng em p J. o y ne a t ( . 3 6 3 ) 

FAC TOR 2 0 - Percei ved Opportuni ty 

1) Perception of good senst^ of huiiior (.672) 

2) Desired grade l-vel (.4431 
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Perceived Needs By YDiith 

The data ii: the tobh; I.h- 1 (I\iblc 9:8) presents the perceived 
needs of the native youth, as compared to the non-native youth. 



TABLE 9:8 



Perceived N'eeds 



Needs 



1) Sorue basic goods in 
l.i f o 

2) Advice 

3) To be alone 
A) Independence 

5) RecognlLi.on from 
Others 

6) Mofiey 

'7) Help when in troublt 

8) Company (not to be 
lone ly) 

9) Kmo I Lonal suppor t 

IG) Always have frietuib 
around 

11) Release of tension 



Native Youth" 



Non-Native Youth^* Probability*** 



19'S 
195 

189 

IbO 

133 

118 

1.16 
L'J9 



0/ 



87.0 

7 L ^ 

31 

■^':> . 6 

29.9 



187 
i 7 S 
176 
14.1 

115 
16 S 
lu J 

171 
i 6 

173 



92.6 
74.2 

uO.5 
88.4 

85. 8 

9.0.0 
87.4 

15.3 
91.0 



.01 
> .05 
>■ .05 

.02 

.05 

.001 

,001 

.001 
.001 

.001 
.001 



* The percentages in this t.able aro. not cUmnlativej and thcfefora 
do not add up to 100. 0.-.. The Tot.\-)l N vie're is 224 

** The Total N = 190 

2 

*** This prcbability level v;as determined by the X~ test for 
significant dif f erenres . 
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The data frinn Tabj :■: ' t:.:iL rrn^ pe ^^ceiv'Oid ne^eds are 

siftnif icantiy different I".*: li.^.: :v:. i^-y'lch. 'ili^i inosL iioticeable differences 
ivrere evident in terms of the needs o^'nioney, help when in trouble, company, 
emoiiional stipport, having friends around > and release of tension. The 
native youth are. inorct likely than non-n.itive youth to need independence, 
recognition froi?. ocliers, and alv;ays have friends around; whereas the non- 
n a c i V t?. youth a r e ni o r e 11 1 ; e 1 ;/ t: o :\ r e d s c >: a b :i s i c goods in 1 i f e > Tuc^ne y , help 
when in .trouble J, coi:\-j-:my ^ avid \' j.'pi'C i a m y {imotionai siipport ami release of 
ten.^jion. 

Sumtnarv 

A component analysis was c:arii'.;d 0!:t in the transient and student 
native vSamples, and the non-native sanip-ies. 

Four specific types of elisor Lutin.ttlon were isolated for the native 
transient sample: ]) eene)-al sricial di r imli^.atioa , 2) discrimlnat J on in 
terms of help iruni pubJic servicorr? , 3) discrimination in personal inter^ 
action, and A) discrinunati on In l:>^irs. 

Eight orthogonal factors were isolated for the native student sample. 
Ttiese factors defined the foJ.lovinK ar^.-as : 1) general adjustment to school, 
2) general personality, 3) general integration, 4) general discrimination, 
5) general life outlook and adjustment, 6) adjustment to interpersonal 
interaction in school, 7) conformity to conventional norms and values, and 
8) closeness of relaLionship with family. 

However, thirteen orthogonal factors were isolated for the comparative 
non-native sample. These factors; dcflTied tlie following areas* 1) perception 
of adequacy of agency resource's, 2) relationship with teacher, 3) general 
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life ouLJ.ook a;H , >i } .1.^ I^j.Uj ^ rru- oer-.'-icc;^ 

{discriminaLion) , 3) porsonal disc ri rai.-* •: 1 un: pv'r^>^.'..:-i;t i oii ^ 6) employment 
discrimination, 7) adjiusLmenL l:o ir.terpei\son.'jl interaction in school, 
8) trouble with service in public places, 9) liking of school subjects, 
10) confidence or cloHeness of relationship, 11) perceived difficulty of 
school subjects » 12) assiTi:! lacion , and 13) ptirsonal alienation* 

A comparison '^i: the nariv*.* -nd non-n.: :;iv': srucUint factor structures 
isolatcxi both di f f^^r^^fir.-i }\\\ J.rn i U:v 1 1 i.vs , 7be ^^iJuployTneii t discrimination'' 
and ' ' p I . r c e 1 vc d d j. l t i. « . 1 1 }' o r c 1 1 n I s i.i ! • J ^ : c ' f 2 ■:: t o r s w r. v c p o c u I i a r to the 
no n ~ n a I i v e s an 1 p .1 e , T I \ »v ' " fj, lirp 1 o y ii^ e n l 1 1 i s c r 1 ip. i n a 1 1 c; 1:1 " f n c tor may be one 
specif ir t y p e o f disc r iin : i^. a t i o n ■ : 1 \ ri r. c 0 j- ^ ; c; p ; > nd s i i':.' t In; g e n e. r a 1 native 
s t Lid e n I d 1 s c r : :ai n a t i o 11 lac i c , \ \ c r * j ; ^ s iUa * ' p e r c e i v e d d i. f £ I c u 1 1 y of school 
subjects" fa(:Lni: may not br^ app 1 i c r;i) 1 e I'o the n^^uj.ve /;Ludei'its. 

Th e g e ti e r a ,1 p e r s 0 n a I i l y f r t o r i ^ > o J = t: e ( i f" 'j r t i i e n a L 1 ve s 1 11 i^ent. wa s 
not present lor th*- 1 v t.Lv^--- . rh::^ >.;Viv..^^v^Hrif t.hot the petsonallty 

structure of the native students w^.ks ric^raogeneous enough to compose a coimnon ^ 
factor, whereas th? non-native stii<i«:^nto possess -too lietorogenoous characteristics. 

The in a j c ^ r i. t y o f 1 1 i e o 1 1 ^ c r g c 1 ^ r a 1 n a' t i. ' / e s t; ud e n t f a. c t o r s w e r e a 1 so 
present cor the non-native studcntB^ in the loriii of a composite ol two to 
four more specific factors. For exainple, the native student "general adjustment 
to school" factor, was found to be comparable to the non-native student factors 
of "liking of school subjects", and "'rola tionship with teacher", A similar 
situntion existed in terms of the '*general discrimination or disadvantage*' 
native student factor. This native, student discrimination factor was iiimilar - 
to the four specific non-native siudenl. factors of "perception of adequacy 
of agency rescxirces' , "trov' le. ^'i ih help from publ". seicvices"^ "personal 
O discrimination", and ''d'lslr^' t'j as > i h' sng^jcsts *diat the native 
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student adjustment to school and perception ct being disadvantaged or 
discriminated against, implies their total roiacfcion to the white social 
milieu and/or societal system, v/hereas the non-native .students do not have 
comparable general and total reactions. The non-native students may react 
to their surroundings on a greater individual basis, which may be explained 
in part by their greater individual differences (for example: no readily 
apparent general personality factor). In other words, the native student 
adjustment and general reaction to white society is more general, and 
homogeneous, whereas the non-native students react more to specific segments 
of their milieu. A very similar analysis was found in terms of the native 
student ^'general integration" factor. 

Another interesting finding was that a "personal alienation^^ factor 
was isolated for the non-natives, v/hereas this factor x^as included i.n the 
"general life outlook and adjustment" factor of the native students. This 
suggests that alienation may be a part of the native student's general life 
outlook. 

The greatest similarity in the factor structures of the two samples 
was the identification of an "adjustment to interpersonal interaction in 
school" factor for both student samples* 

The following' orthogonal factors were isolated for the combined student 
samples: 1) relationship with teacher, 2) trouble with help from public 
services 5 3) perception of adequacy of agency resources^ 4) personal 
discrimination or persecution, 5) closeness of relationship with family, 
6) no trouble with service in public places, 7) general life outlook "and 
adjustment, 8) genercll non-adjustment to school, 9) emplo3ni[ient discrimination 
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10) non-conformity to CGnventional nonn.r-i^ 11) fandly non-intactness , 
12) ambition, 13) perceived discrimination of Edmontonians , 14) general 
non-integration, 15) personal alienation, 16) perceived assimilation, 
17) liking of school subjects, 18) non-adjustment to interpersonal 
relations in school, 19) general discrimination and disadvant'.age , and 
20) perceived opportunity. 

The factors were used when possible, Lo define the variables in the 
descriptive and scatistxc.al hypotheses, to be presented below. 

The need structure of the native youth was found to be statistically 
different from the non-native youth need structure. The native youth were 
more likely than the non-native youth to need independence, recognition from 
others, and having friends around; whereas the non-native youth were more 
likely. (than the natives) to need some basic goods in life, money, help when 
in trouble, company; and most significantly^ emotional support and release 
of tension. 



: PART II 
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CHAPTER X 
DESCRIPTIVE luPOTHESES 



INTRODUCTION 

The descriptive hypotheses are suinmary statements based on the need 
concepts (agency, education, employment and social inf ormation) , The testing 
of the descriptive hypotheses will sununarise and clarify the findings 
suggested by the descriptive analyses of Chapters V to IX. 

The descriptive hypotheses state the expected relationships and the 
strength of these relationships* hov^ever no causal inferences will be made. 
Again, these hypotheses refer only to the student samples > controlling for 
ethnicity* It is sv:ggested that if an original relcxtionship found for the 
total sample is strengthened for the native student sample (controlling for 
ethnicity) 3 this original relationship is partially explained by ethnicit3r. 
In other words, the relationships hypothesized may or may not be peculiar to 
the native sample. Age was also controlled for in the testing of these hypo-- 
theses. However, the. sample size for the native youth produced many tables 
with zero ceils, which makes the statistics obtained unreliable. Where there 
were no zero cells in the tables, the analysis controlling for age did not add 
to the interpretation of the data. 

The remainder of this chapter will deal with a discussion of each 
individual hypothesis. 

HYPOTHES IS 1: 

The perception of adequacy of resources (educational and agency) to 
meet needs will be strongly and positively related to adjustment. 

Three adjustment factors were isolated in Chapter IX: 
1) General life outlook or general adjustment. 



ii) 
iil) 



General non-adjustment to school, and 

Non-adjustment to inter-personal relationships in school. 



A perception of adequacy of educational resources factor was isolated. Factor 
17 (liking of school subjects). A perception of adequacy of agency resources 
factor was also isolated. Factor 3. Table 10;1 presents the relevant correla- 
tion matrix of these five factors, with native ancestry as a control. 



TABLE 10:1 

Gamma Correlations: Adeq u acy of Resources and Adjustment 



Relationship 

Perceived adequacy of agency resources 
•I- General adjustment 

Perceived adequacy of agency resources 
•I- General non-adjustment to school 

Perceived adequacy of agency resources 
-J'Norr- adjustment co inter-personal 
relations in school 

Perceived adequacy of educational 
resources -r- General adjustment 

Perceived adequacy of educational 
resources + General non=adjustment to 
school . 

Perceived adequacy of educational 
resources 4- Mon--ad jus tment to inter- 
personal relations in school 



Both Samples Native Non-Native 



.02 



-.09 



.11 



,04 



-.24 



-.10 



.03 



-.24 



.05 



,10 



%19 



.09 



.11 



-04 



-.16 



-.26 



.05 



It can be seen from Table 10 ;1 that there is a minimal relationship 
between perception of adequacy of resources to meet needs and adjustment, when 
native ancestry is not controlled for. There is a noticeable negative relation- 
ship between perceived adequacy of educatipnal resources and general non- 
adjustment to school (gamma- -.24) and this relationship is not improved when 
native ancestry is controlled. 



■ Conuroj.lin;:; for ivUlVr? ance^^iry !iot:lt:e^b.ly U:pvov(^d Hw. rala ti.onshlp 
between pert:eivecl ad;:quac:y ol ai^c.ncy re^ourcxiH rirni gi::nera"}. non^ad;j Uo InicHii: to 
school (change of garrLina from -.09 {..o Since this relationship is 

negative, it is not in correspondence with, the hypotliesized relationships/^* 
Therefore^ it is coacluded that on the whole the relationships hypothesized 
in Hypothesis ! do not exist, and the perception of adequacy of *x*esources to 
meet needs is dependent on adjustment to school for the native students only. • 

HYPOTHESIS 2: 

The perception of adequacy of resources (educational - and agency) to 
meet needs will be strongly amd negatively related to the unhappiness of youth. 

The relationships between perception of adequacy of resources and 
uT^happiaess , controlling for etli.niclty, a.T(2 presented belov7 in Table 10.*2, 

Gany. Correlations ; A d e q a a c y of R e s o u r c e s a n d Lh ih a p p itie s s 
Relationship (^2iL!l ^^h-L ilfLflljr Hon -Native " 

Percei'/ed adequacy of agency resources -.29 -.36 -.10 

unhappiness 

Perceived adeqi.iacy oi educatio^.al 

resources ~h unhappiness -.16 -.16 -.22 

The data in Table 10: 2 sntigest; tbrdt tlu've is a moderate negat.lve 
relationship between perceived adequ.Qcy of resources (both agency and edaca- 
tional) and unhappiness. -(gammas- of -;29 and -.16) . Also, these relatioriships 
are not noticeabj.y improved when native ancestry is controlled for, Thereforey 
it is concluded that the general relaLionships hypothesiiied in Hypothesis 2 
were confirmed^ but the strength of the relationships was not confirmed. There, 
was found to be a moderate and negative relationship betxvreen percei\'ed adequacy 
of resources (educational and agency) to meet ncads and unhappiness, 

1 A negativ e relationship between n o n - a d j u s t me n t and perceived adequacy of agency 
resources is in correspondencp, to th.e hypothesized p ositiv e relatiousViip 
between adjustment and perceiveid adequacy of agency resources. 



HYPOTHESIS 3: 

There will be a strons and positive relationship between closeness 
of relationship to family and adjustment. 

Table 10:3 presents the relationships between closeness of relation- 
ship to fainii}^ and adjustment, \ 

TABLE 10 : 3 

Gamxua CGrrelations : Closeness of Relationship 
to F ami 1 y a nd Ad j us tme n t 

R el a i; I oi\s h ip Both Samples Native Non -Ma ti ve 

Closeness of relationship to -family 

-r general adjustment .21 -41 • ,13 

Closeness of relationship to family 

'-!" general non-adjus tmeiii: to-i^chcol -.06 -.05 -.12 

Closeness of relationship to f^ually 
+ nou-adjus tment to inter-petrsooal 

relati.onships to school -,0i -/lO -,03 

1 1 c H a b 3 =; e. e u ' f r o m T a 1 e J.O t 3 t ha t a mode r a I e r e. 1 a n i on s hip exis t:s 
between closeness of relationship to famiiy and. general adjustment, for both 
samples (.21). This finding in xtseJ.f only partially supports Hypothesis 3. 
Hot^-ever. vzhen this relationship Is tested =^hilt: controlling ifor native 
ancestry:, the relarioaship is greaf:.ly improved- for the native part of trie 
saraples (.41), and this same relationship decreases in strengtli for the noa"- 
natf.ves C ♦ ^ 3) . Therefare^ Hvipoihets < 5 3 is not conf j.rmed, Ever^ -though s 
moderate and positive relationsliip exists betv/een closeness of relationship 
to family and general adjustment, this ±h mainly explained by the strong 
relationshirj of kJqe^t tvoo v6r(^bXe5 for hhe native y out/) aw/)*}^ on "iThis 
s u g / e s t: s t ri a t. t h e s t r o 1 1 an v ' p o s i t j. \' i.t r e I t i o n ' \ 1 \ i p i) v e e n «; I os e n e s s t > 
relLionship to f arri ly ^mil general ad j us tmtint i.s peculiar to l:h.e native yov.tl) 
sariipJe. Tt i.?-: a] so VflOpoinfdat point out th^t there no ircl6tr(onshi.p 



between general school nrii~ac^l»ivsriripv;>-. or rion-'.:id jus LmonL t o interpersonal 
relations in scliool arid cJ.oseuess of relationship to family for either sample. 

HYPOTHES I S 4: * 

There will be a strong and negative relationship between summer 
unemployment and perceived adequacy. of resources (educational and agency) 
to meet needs. 

The relationships between summer, unemployment and perceived adequacy 
of resources are presented below in Table 10:4. 

TABLE 10:4 ' 

Gamma Correlat ions : _ S uniiner _lJnemp loyment and Perceiv ed 
Adeau.acy of A gev. c y Re s ou r ce 3 

R elat ionship Both Samples Native No n -Native 

Summer unempioyment: f perceivcKi 

adequacy of agency resources ' -.06 19 -.10 

Summer , unemployment f perceived 

adequacy of educaLioaal resources »i3 .22 .11 

It can be seen from Table 10: 4^; that there is a m?Lnimal relationship between 
su.Tmier unemployment and p^irceived 3deQuacy of resources (bo tlx agency {-.Ob) 
and educational (.13))- However ^ when ethnicity is controlled for-^ the 
original relationship is strengthened for the native youth sample, A small 
and negative relationship is found between summer unemployment and perceived 
adequacy' of agency resources for the native youth sample (-,19). However, a 
small and positive relationship is also found between summer unemployTnent 
and perceived adequacy of educational resources (.22).' The opposite directions 
and minimal strength of tliese relationships does not add clarity to the 
original hypothesis. It is concluded that Hypothesis 4 is not confirmed, and 
therefore, there is no relationship between summer unemployment and percqived 



adequacy of resources for r.lie total ^aiirpies. Hovrciver , it is suggested 
that there is a small and positive relationship bet:waea summer uxiemployineut 
and perceived adequacy of edvicational resources for the native sample (.22), 
and a small and neg^itive relationship between summer unemployment and perceived 
adequacy of agency resources (-.19)^ also for the native sample. 

HYPOTHESIS 5: 

Perceived opportunity will be strongly and negatively related to 
alienation and discrimination, . 

Six types of discrimination were isolated by the component analysis in 
Chapter IX: 

i ) t r o u b le wi th help f r ovn p ub J. 1 c s e r vi c e 3 , 
■ ii) p'ersonal discrimination or persecution, 
iii) no trouble with service in public places, 
Iv) empioyment discrimination 

v) perceived discrimination of Edmontonians » and 
vi) general dirj crimination and disad\'an(:age. 

Table 10:5 presents the gamma correlations relevant to Hypothesis 5. 
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TABLE 10:3 

GaiTUiia Correlat ions : P e r c,e i ve d Opp or t un i. ty , aod Al ienatio n 

a n d Pis c r lin i n a L i on 

Relationship Both Samples Native Non-Native 

Perceived opportunity i; personal 

alienation -.04 -.06 .06 

Perceived opportunity + trouble with help 

from public services -.10 .10 .04 

Perceived opportunity + personal discrim- 
ination or persecution »10 *13 .11 

Perceived opportunity + no troubie v/ith 

service in public places -,06 -.24 -.02 

Perceived opportunity + employment 

discrimination ^ -*04 -02 -.02 

Perceived opportunity -r perceived. 

discrimination of Edmontonians .00 .02 «03 

Perceived opportunity + general discrim- 
ination and disadvant3.(?;e .14 c08 .18 



The data in Table 10:5 suggesi; that no relationships exist betsveen 
p>e.rceived opportunity and alienation or discrimination, when these relationships 
are tested across the youth samples. However; when native ancestry is controlled 
for, a moderate and negative relationship exists between perceived opportunity 
and "no troubie with service iri public plscey" (gamma = -,24) ♦ This is the 
only noticeable relationship. Therefore, .Hypothesis 5 is not confirmed, 
■Hdwever7^a negative relationship exists between perceived 

opportunity and "no trouble with service in public places'* (as a type of non- 
discrimination) for the native student sample. This suggests that a moderate 
and negative relationship between one type of non-discrimlnatiou and. perceived 
opportunity is peculiar to the native student sample. 
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HYPOTHESIS 6: 

There will be a i'3t:rong relationship berween adjustment factors and 
general personality variables. 

Table 10:6 presents the correlations between the three adjustment 
factors and the general personality variables of desire for independence, 
desire to achieve recognition, ambition (hope to master some skill), 
acceptance of self, experience of close interpersonal relationships, possession 
of a good sense of humor, and perception of conformity. 

TABLE 10:6 

Gamma Correlations: Adjustment Factor s and G eneral Personality Variables 

Pvelationshlp Both Samp les Native Non-Native 

I. General Adjustment + . 



desire for independetice 


-.12 


.34 


-.11 


desire to achieve recognition 


.12 


.09 


.10 


ambition 


.22 


,29 


.19 


acceptance of self 


.12 


.21 . 


.04 


experience of clo.^e interpersonal 








r i:-. j. a t i 0 n s h i p s 


. 14 


-.05 


.25 


possession of good sense of humor 


.11 


,38 


-.06 


perception of c on f or mi. ty 


,04 


-,01 


.12 


General Non-Adjustment to School + 








desire for independence 


-.25 


- . 11 


-.25 


desire to achieve recognition 


-•.06 


■ .03 


-.07 


ambition 


- . 12 


.05 


-.28 


acceptanca of self 




*i ^ 

-, j.z 


.05 


experience of close interpersonal 








relationships 


-.08 


.18 


-.09 


possession of a good sense of humor 


-.12 


-.19 


-.07 


perception of conformity 


-.24 


-.09 


-.42 


Non-Adjus tment to Interpersonal Relationships 








in School + 








desire for independence 


-.15 


-.10 


-.12 


desire to achieve ■ recognition 


-.15 


-.30 


.05 


ambition 


-.39 


-.45 


-.33 


acceptance of self 


-.30 


-.51 


-.08 


experiences of close interpersonal 








relationships 


, . ID 


.05 


.13 


possession of good sense of humor 


-.08 


-.26 


.15 


perception of confoi.*mity 


-.24 


-.21 


-.32 



- "[CO - 

It can be seen from Table 10:6 tliat tiicre are only a few moderate 
relationships becv/een the adjustmeni: factors and general personality variables, 
for the combined youth samples* The ^^trongest relationships exist between 
ambition and non-adjustment to interpersonal relationships in school (-.39), and 
acceptance of self and non-adjustment to interpersonal relationships in school 
(-.30). However, these relationships are strengthened when the analysis controls 
for native ancestry. That is, a high and negative relationship (--.45) exists 
between ambition and non-^adjustment to int(?.rpersonal relationships in school, . 
and a high and n€!gative relationship (-.51) exists between acceptance of self 
and non-adjustment to in terperson^il relationships in school, for the native 
students only. This suggests that the strong and negative relationships 
between non-adjustment to interpersonal relationships in school and ambition, 
and acceptance of self are peculiar to the native youth. 

A number of other relationships seem to be peculiar to the native youth 
sample; 

1) a moderate and positive relaxiouship between general adjustment and 
desire for independence (gai\irna ~ ^34), 

2) a moderate and positive relationship between possession Of a good sense 
of humor and general adjijistment (gamma - .30), 

3) a small and positive relationship between experience of close inter- 
personal relations and general non-adjustment to school (gamma - ,18), 

4) a moderate and negative relationship betv/een desire to achieve recogni- 
tion and non-adjustment to interpersonal relations in school (gamma = -*30), 

5) a moderate and negative relationship between possession of a good sense 
of humor and non-adjustment to interpersonal relations in school (-.26), and 

6) a moderate and positive relationship between ambition and general 
adjustment (,29). 



A number of relationships are characr:eTisn:ic of the noa-native youth, 
and do not exist for the native youth: 

1) a moderate and positive relationship between experience of close 
interpersonal relationships and general adjustment (.25), 

2) a moderate and negative relationship between ambition and general non- 
adjustment to school (-.28) > 

3) a strong and negative relationship between perception of conformity 
and general non-adjustment to school (-.42), and 

4) a moderfite and negative relationship between desire for independence 
and general non-adjustment to school (-.25). 

This suggests that certain personality characteristics are related to ' 
adjxistment of the separate native and non-r'v".i.ve samples. The personality ' 
characteristics define both the native -^ i! .ion-native youth who are adjusted 
whether it is general adjustment, whether they are not adjusted to school,^ " 
and/or whether they. are not adjusted to interpersonal relations in school. 

The native students whc are rrenerally adjusted to society are more 
likely^ to have: 

i) desire for independence (-34) 
ii) ambition (.29)5 and 
iii) possession of a good sense of humor (.38). 

Also, those native students who are generally non-adjusted to school are 
slightly more likel y to have had experience of close interpersonal relations- 
ships (.18). 

The native students who are non-adjusted to interpersonal relations in 

i 
t 

school are less likely teHiave: j 

i) desire to achieve recognition (-.30) 
ii) ambition (-.45) 

iii) acceptance of self (-,51), and 

iv) possession of a good sense of humor (-.26!. 



- 1.91 



This suggests chat Uhe native SLUdentis who have adjusted to society seem 
to have higher initiative and desire for achievement. This also seems to 
suggest that native students who have adjusted to school in general are 
less likely to have had close interpersonal relationships with others, and 
vice versa. Also, the native students who have not adjusted to the intern- 
personal relationships in school seem less likely to have a desire to achieve 
recognition^ ambition^ accept themselves and possess a good sense of humor* 
This in turn suggests that those who have adjusted to the formal interaction 
in school have entered into the competitive and general social atmosphere of 
the school. 

Therefore, the characteristics of the adjusted native student have been. 
Isolated. However, Hypothesis 6 wati not confirmed because the strongest 
relationships that existed between the adjustment factors and general' 
personality variables were found for either the native or non-native students, 
rather than the total sample. 

HYPOTHESIS 7: 



There v/ill be a srrong and poainivc relationship between intactness of 
home and adjustment. 

Table 10:7 presents the relevant correlations, 

TABLE 10:7 ' 

Gamma Correlations: Non~Intactness of Home and Adjustment 
Relationships Both Samples Native Non-Native 

Non-Intactness of home St general adjustment .11 ,04 ,08 

Non-Intactness of home + general non-adjustment 

to school .06 .20 ,10 

Y:r%^r>" Non-lntactness of home -1- non-adjustment to 

LlyC interpersonal relations in school -.02 .01 .17 



The dai^vi from Tahiti 10:7 show thaJ: vliere in no relatloaship between 
nou-inCacLuess of b-or;ie arui adjustment for the total youth sample. However, 
when native ancestry is controlled for, a small and positive relationship is 
found between non-intactness of home and general non-adjustment to school • 
for the native students (gamraa = .20). This seems to suggest that it is more 
likely that a native student who has an intact home will be adjusted to 
school in general, and vice versa. 

Also, a slight and positive relationship was found between non-intactness 
of home and non~adjustment to interpf^trsonal relations iu school, for the non- 
native students only (gaimiia = -17), This suggests that the factor of non- 
intactness of home is related to poor iuterparsonal relations in school for 
the non-native students* 

Therefore, Hypothesis 7 was not- confirmed , However, the factor of 
intactness of home is slightly important to the native students' general 
adjustment to school, and is also slightly important to the non-native 
students* adjustment to interpersonal relations in school* 

SUMMARY 

A list of the findings la tet.^ting the seven descriptive hypotheses > 
while controlling for native ancestry, is presented below: 

1). The perception of adequacy of resources to meet needs (educational 
and agency) were not found to be related to adjustment for the total 
student samples. However , for the native student (but not the non- 
native student) sample, the perception of adequacy of agency resourcesi 
to meet needs is moderately dependent on adjustment to school and 
vice versa. 
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2) The pe7:cepi:.lon of adequacy of resources (both educational 
and agency) to meet needs was found to ho. moderately and 
negatively related to the unhappinCwSS of youth (both native and 
nonr-native) . 

3) The moderate and positive relationship found between closeness 
of relationship to family and general adjustment for both youth 
samples, is explained by the strong relationship of these 
variables for the native youth sample only. The strong and 
positive relationship betvesu closeness of relationship to family 
and general adjustment is peculiar to the native students. 

4) No relationship was found between summer unemployment and 
perceived adequacy of resources for both youth samples. When native 
ancestry was controlled for only a small positive relationship was 
found between summer unemployment and perceived adequacy of educational 
resources for tl>e native youth, and this relationship was not in the 
direction hypothesized. 

5) No relationship was found between- perceived opportunity and 
alienation, or between perceived opportunity and discrimination, when 
tested across the youth ^amnios. However when native ancestry was 
controlled for, a moderate and negative relationship was found 
between one type of non--discrimination (trouble with service in 
public places) and perceived opportunity for the native youth only. 
This relationship describes a situation peculiar to the native youth. 

6) Certain personality characteristics were found to be related to 

the adjustment of the two separate samples: 

a) the native students who are generally adjusted to society 
are more likely to have a desire for independence, ambition 
arid possess a good sense of humor. This suggests that the 
native stu^^'^nts who have adjusted to society seem to have gained 
in individuality and/or initiative. 



b) The naCl'^'e st.iLdcats wh'O are ger.ei-0-li.y non-adjusted to school 
.-re olightiy Vaorc, likely to havo had expericuce of. close inter- 
pt;rsonal relationships. 

Thi/ suggests Chat native students who have adjusted to school, 
inay e using the scholastic expe.rience as a substitute for the 
close interpersonal relationships that they lack (either in or 
outsxdt- the home) , 

c) The nat,;v£ students who are not adjusted to interpersonal 
relations in ."^chool ara less likel}* to have a desire to achieve 
recognition, aTubition, and a good sense of humor.. These' students 
are also less lii..-^.ly to accept themselves. This suggests that 
the students who hjve adjusted well into the school social milieu, 
have not only accept, d themselves, but have also beexi accepted by 
their peers, and those who have i-iot adjusted well into the school 
social milieu have not br^en accepted by others, or themselves. 

d) The non-native students who are generally adjusted to school 
are also more likely to have hi^h ambition, a perception of 
conformity and a desire for inde].endence . 

These findings define the characteristics of the adjusted native and 



non-native students as generally different.. The r.])aracteristics of native 
youth who have adjusted to socinty seem to indicate that they have also 



integration 5 the native youth seem to have gained in their individuality and 
initiative. Also, the adjustment to school In. general is seen as an attempt to 
fill the interaction gap, whereas the adjustment to interpersonal relations in 
school is seen as a process oi: integi: aiioix into the school^ s social milieu. 



7) No relationship v/as found between non^intactness of home and 
adjustment for the total youth samples. However, it v;as also found 
that the native students v/ho have non-intact homes are more likely to 
be nou'-adjusted to school in general. ' It was also found that non-intact- 
ness of home v;as related to poor interpersonal relations in the school 
for the non-native students. 



integrated v/ell into the system. 



In the process of adjustm.ent and possibly 




Tt is pointed out", here chat iaracf.aess ot home does not necessarily 
mean that the youth is experiencing close interpersonal relationships within 
the home, Intactness of home describes the physical characteristics of the 
home v^hile the presence of interpersonal relationships describes the quality 
of the relationship within the home. 



CHAPTER XT 



STATISTI CAL HYPOTHESES 

. INTRODUCTION 

Two general statistical hypotheses were suggested to define the 
peculiarity of the native student needs and characteristics in terms of 
the non-native sample. These. two hypotheses are outlined below. 

These general hypotheses were indirectly analyr-sed by testing the 
specific hypotheses outlined under each general hypothesis. The Chi-square 
(X^) two sample test for significant differences was used to test the 
specific hypotheses outlined below. Therefore, the personal characteristics 
and needs of the native sample and the statistical differences between 
the native and non-native sainple:-; were defined. As pointed out in Chapter X, 
controlling for age was not consisteiitly possible because of the large number 
of zero cells. 

The concepts outlined in uhe stacisticai hypotheses were measured by 

I 

using the factors isolated for the total samples where possible. Otherwise 
the analysis on relevant items from Chapters VI to IX was used to test the 
hypotheses . 

FINDINGS 

General Hypothesis I: The general personality characteristics of native youth 
will not differ significantly from the general personal characteristics of 
the non-native youth. However, there will be specific characteristics that 
will differentiate the two groups from each other. 

-Specific statistical Hypotheses 1 to 5 will be separately discussed 

below. 

ERIC 
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Hypothesis 1; The native youth K'ill have significantly lower perceived 
opportunity, adjustment^ and perceived assimilation r,han the non-native 
youth. 

Tables 11:1 to 11:5 present the relevant statistics to test 
Hypothesis 1. 



Ethnicity 



TA3LE il;l 



i^erceived Opportunity and Ethnicity 



Low 



Perceived Opportunity 

Medium Hij>h 



Total 





N % N 




1 


N 




N 


1 


Native 


50 35.0 68 


47, 


.6 


25 


17.5 


143 


100.1 


Non-Native 


4.1 21.6 109 


57, 


.4 


40 


21.1 


190 


100.1 


Ganima = .22 


Chi-square = 7, 


.362 




Probability 


■<,05 





The data in Table 11; 1 show that there is a significant difference 
< .05) between the perceived opportunity of the two samples. The gamma 
value of .22 suggests that the native students have significantly lower 
perceived opportunity than the non-native students. 

As outlined in Chapters IX and X above, three types of adjustment have 
been isolated: i) .general adjustment to society, ii) general non-adjustment 
to school, and iii) non-adjustment to interpersonal relations in school. The 
relationship of these three types of adjustment to ethnicity is defined in 
Tables 11:2 to 11:4. 



ERIC 



V 







1 AJji.jb .1. J. r /, 










General 


Adjustiment to Society and F 


chnlcicy 






Ethnicity 




Adjustment 










N 


Low Medium 

- N 1 


High 
i % • 


Total 
N % 


Native 


28 


19.6 86 60.1 


29 20.3 


; 143 


100.0 


Non-Native 


27 


14.2 106 55.8 


57 30.0 


190 


100. 0 


Ganuna 


- .21^ 


Chi-square 

TABLE 11:3 


Probability 


< .10 






General Non-Adjustment to School and 


Ethnlcitv 






Ethnicity 




Adius tmeut 










N 


Low Medium 

% N * % 


High 
N . % 


Total 
N t 


Native 


29 


2G,3 53 38.5 


59 41.3 


143 


100.1 


Non-Native 


65 


34,2 65 34.2 


60 31.6 


190 


100.0 


Gamma 


= --.24 


Chi-square - 3.158 
TABLE 11:4 


Probability- 


^'.OS 




Non-Adj 


ustment to 


InterjiersoTial Relations in. 


Sc-.hool and Ethnlcitv 




Ethnicity 




Adj uy tment 










N 


Low . Medium 

% N % 


High 
N t 


To 

N' 


f.aJ. 

% 


Native 


'23 


16.1 84 58.7 


36 25.2 


143 


100.0 


Non-Native 


29 


15.3 147 77.4 


14 7.4 


190 


100.1 


Gamma = 


--29 


Chi-square =^ 21.346 

i 
i 

\ 


Probability 


<.05 


\ 

V 

. \ 
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The data in Tables 1J :2 i:o 11:'; .-^ugge.i;;: that: the native students 
have significantly higher general non-tAdjus tiiii^jut r.o school (P<.05) and non-r 
adjustment to interpersonal relat ions in school (P< .05) than the non-native 
students. However, the nou'-natives have noticeably (but not statistically 
significant) higher general adjustment to society (P < .10) than the native 
students. These findings add to the descriptive analysis presented in 
Chapter VII. The implications of those findings will be discussed in Chapter XII. 

/' 

The relationship of assiiriilation co ethnicl'ty is defined below in 
Table 11:5. 

TABLE 11:5 

Perceive! d A s s i ni i 1 a t i o n and Ethnici ty 

Ethnicity AssitTiXlation 

how . Medium High Total 





N 


% 


N 


•y 


N 


1 


N 


% 


Native 


18 


■ 12.fi 


70 


49.0 


55 


38.5 


143 


mo.i 


Nou~ Native 


90 


47.4 


50 


26,3 


50 


26.3 


190 


100.0 


Gamma = 


.'!5 




Chi "3 quart 


. - 4.-3. 851 




Probability < .05 





The data from Tabla ll:.'i su[>;;GSt that the. native students are statis- 
tically more likely to perceive themselves assimilated into society than the 
non-native students (P <,.05.). 

The findings outlined in Tables 11:1 to 11:5 do not completely confirm 
Hypothesis 1. The native youth were found to have significantly lower perceived 
opportunity, general adjustment to society (not statistically significant), 
general adjustment to school, and adjustment to interpersonal relations in 
school. However, the native students were also found to have significantly 
higher perceived assimilation. 

Hypothesis 2: The native youth will be significantly higher than the non-native 
youth in terms of alienation and discrimination. 



As deCined in CUapi:ei:-> iX aaci X, six typey of discrimination were 
isolated: i) trouble with help from public services, ii) personal 
discrimination or persecution,, iii) no trouble with service in public places, 
iv) employment discrimination, v) perceived discrimination of Edmontonians , 
and vi) general discrim.ination and disadvantage. Tables 11:6 to 11:12 will 
present the relationship of each of these discrimination factors and aliena- 
tion to ethnicity. 

TAi^Li: 11:6 





Porsoual Al 


lenation and EtViijicitv 






Ethnicity 




Alienation 








Low 


Medium 


High 


Total 




u % . 


N Z N 


% 


N % 


t^ative 


35 2^.b 


57 39.9 51 


35.7 


143 100.1 


Non-Native 


52 27.4 


105 55,3 53 


17,4 


190 100.1 


Gamma - 


£. *-r 


Clii-square - 15,068 


Probability <^.05 


The data 


in Table 11;(> 


suggest that the native 


youth are 


significantly 


more personally 


alienated than 


t:he non--uative youth CI- 


' <.05), 








TABLE 11:7 






Trouble 


I with Help from Piiblic Servic-:^s and El: 


:hnici ty 




Ethnicity 




D i s c r i in i n a t i 0 ri 








Low 


Medium High 


Total 




N % 


N IE 


/o 


N % 


Native 


3 2.1 


43 30.1 97 


67.8 


143 100.0 


Non-Native 


107 56,3 


79 41,6 4 


2.1 


190 100.0 


Gamma 


= -.96 


Chi-square = 191.770 


Probability { .05 



'L^ELi- 11:8 



Personal 


DiscrliTiiaat:i 


on or Per5.ivJCiJtion 


and Ethnicity 






Ethnicity 






D i s c r i:n 1 n a t i on 










N 


1jOV7 ■ 

% 


N % 


High 
N %_ 


N 


Total 

%_ 


Native 


35 




42 29.4 


66 46.2 


143 


100.1 


Non-Native 


72 


37.9 


33 17.4 


85 ■ 44 . 7 


190 


100.0 


Gamma = - 


.13 


uni— 

t 


Square — V *oLi 
TABLE 11:9 


rroDaoiiity \ , 


,05 ; 




No Trouble 


with Service 


in Public Places 


and Ethnicity 






£thai.clty 






D i s c r 1 ra i n a t i o n 










N 


LOW 


Medium 

N % 


High 

N % 


N 


Total 

1 


Native 


90 


62-9 


31 21.7 


22 15.4 


143 


100. 0 


Non-Native 


66 


34.7 


59 31.1 


65 34.2 


190 


100.0 


Gamma = 


.47 


Chi 


-square 27,57 2 


Probability < 


.05 





Ethnicity 



TABLP; li t 1;) 
£mp 1 oy m e n L Pi s c r i m i n a x. i on ai^ d Ethn icity 
Discrimina lloi^ 



JLiOW 



Medium 



' High 



Total 





N 




1. 


1 


N 


I 


N 


i 


Native 


14 


0, 


8 S7 


60 . 8 


42 


29.4 


lii3 


100,0 


Kon-Native 


36 


18. 


9 129 


67.9 


25 


13.2 


190 


100 . 0 


Gamma = 


-.40 




Chi-squatre = 


15 . 842 




Probability 


< .05 





TABLi:: 11:11 



Perceived Discrimination of Edmontonians and Ethnicit ^ 



Ethnicity 



Native 
Non-Native 



N 

24 

26 
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Gamma = -.23 



Low 



D I scrimin a t: ion 
Med i uin 



% 



16.8 
13.7 



75 
139 



73. 

Chi-square = 18.181 



High 



N 



52.4 44 
25 



30.8 
13.2 



Total 
N % 



143 
190 



100.0 
100.1 



Probability < .05 



TABI.;£ ].:L:12 





Genaral 


DiscrlTninatj.GU and Ktbiii 


city 







Ethnicity 






D i. w c r i m i n a t i ori 










Low 

N 


I 


Medium 
N %^ 


High 


/o IN 


Total 

/o 


Native 


A A 


30,8 


37 25,9 




/ 1/0 




Non-Native 


39 


20.5 


64 33.7 


87 A5. 


8 190 


100.0 


Gamma = . 12 




Chi- 


-square 5.183 


Probability 


-i07 - 





The data in Tables 11;7, 11:8, 11:9, 11:10 and 11 ;1( define the native 
students as being significantly higher in terms of five types of discrimination. 
The high relationship between ethnicity and trouble with help from public 
services (Table llr?) may be due in port: to the lower contact of non-natives 
with public help services* 

There is no significant-, difference betvjcen the amount of general 
discrimination for the native staden?:s as compared to the non--natives 
(P<.05). 

This analysis sugi^ests that on Ihe whole, the data supports 
..Hypothesis 2. The native youth were found to be signiiiicantly higher that) the 
non-native youth in terms of personal alienation and . five of the six types 
of discrimination. 

Hypothesis 3: The degree of closeness of relationship between the native 
youth and their parents will be significantly higher than that between non*- 
native youth and their parents. 

The data to test Hypothesis 3 is presented belov; in Table 11:13, 
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TABLE 1.1:13 

Closeness of RelaLionshlp to Parents_a nd Echnicify 

Ethnicity Closiu^ss of Relationship 

Low ' Medium High Total 





N 


% 


N 


% 


N IN 


% 


IN a Live 




1 R 9 

XO . c. 


46 


32.2 


71 AO 7 1 A 


J-UU • J. 


Non-Native 


57 


30.0 


77 


40.5 


56 29.5 190 


100.0 


Ganrnia = 


-.34 




Chi-square = 


14.825 


Probability<.0 5 


















■ The 


data in 


Table 


11: 13' suggests that the 


native stvidents have a 





significantly higher degree of closeness of relationship to their parents 
than the non-natives (P<.05). 

Hypo thesis 4: The two samples will not differ significantly in terms of the 
foilovring general persoi"jality items: desire for independence^ and possession 
of a good sense of humour. 



Tables 11:14 and 11:15 present the data to test this hypothesis. 

TABLE 11:14 





Desire 


for 


Independence and Ethnicity- 






Ethnicity 






Desire for Independence 








N 


Yes 


No 

% N % 


N, 

N 


.R. 

% 


Total 
N 1 


Native 


118 


82, 


.5 _ 14 9.8 


11 


7.7 


143 100.0 


Non-Native 


141 


74, 


.2 41 21.6 


8 


4.2 


190 100.0 


Gamma = 


.42 ' 




Chi-square = 7.526 




}?rQbabili 


ty <.0 5 
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TABLE U -.15 



Possession of 


a Good 


Sense of. Humour 


and 


El;h;ucit;v 






Ethnicity 


Possessl 


on of 


a Good St:n;;e of 


liuEiour 








L C-o 

N 


/o 


No 

IN /a 




N.R, 

% 


N 


Total 

A 


Native 


108 75 


. D 


9^ TVS 


10 


7.0 


143 


J.UU • u 


Non-Nat: Lvo 


139 73 


o 


41 ''I.. 6 


10 


5.3 


190 


100.1 


Gamma 


= ,12 


Chl- 


square = .728 




Probability > .10 





The data in Table 11:14 suggests that the iiative youth students have 
a much higher desire tor independence than the non-natives (p <^.05) and 
vice versa (i.e. the non-natives have a much lower desire of independence 
from others^ help). However, ii: can be seen from Table 11:15 that there 
is no significant difference between the two samples on possession of a 
good sense of humour. Therefore, it is concluded that Hypothesis 4 is only 
partially affirmed. Also, native students are statistically more likely to 
have a hi^h desire for independence than the aon-naLXve students. 

Hypothesis 5: The two s;^.mp.ias will differ significantly in Cerms of desire for 
recognition, ambition, acceptance of self, and conformity. 



Tables 11:16 to 11:19 will presenr i:he relevant dat^i to test 
Hypothesis 5. 
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TABLE 11:16 



Ethnicity 

Native 
Non-Native 



Desire for Recogaition and Ethnicicy 



Desire for Recogaitioii 
Yes No N.R. 



Total 



N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% N 


96 


67.1 


31 


21.7 


16 


11.2 143 


115 


60.5 


63 


33.4 


12 


6.3 190 


.26 




Chi-square 


= 4.194 




Probability = 



1 

100.0 
100.2 



TABLE 11:17 



Ambition and Ethnicity 



Ethnicity 



A mbitio n (IJxpression of hope to master some skill) 



Yes 



No 



N.R. 



Total 





N 






=7 


N 


% 


N 


i 


Native 


119 


83,2 


17 


11.9 


7 


4.9 


143 


100.0 


Non-Native 


163 


85.8 


19 


10.0 


8 


4.2 


190 


100.0 


GaToma = - 


-.10 






:-i ^ 0.329 


Probability > 


.10 
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If and Ethnicity 








Ethnicity 






Ac i 


cep Lance of 


_S^lf 










N 


Yes 

/i 


N 


No 


M 


• R. 

1 


Total 


Native 


126 


88.1 


13 


9.1 


4 


2.8 


143 


100.0 


Non-Native 


140 


73.7 




25.3 


2 


1.1 


190 


100.0 



Garana = .54 



Chi-square = 13.786 
TABLE 11:19 



Probability < ,05 



Ethnicity 



Native 



C onformity and Ethnicity 
Yes 



Conf ormlly 
No 



N.R. 



Total 



©"Dn-Native 
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N 




<V 
/c. 


N ■ 


% 


N 


% 


N 


X 


115 


80. 


,4 


23 


16 . 1 


5 


3.5 


143 


100.0 


164 


86. 


.3 


23 


12.1 


3 


1.6 


190 


100.0 



Gamma = -.18 



Chi-square - 1.2A6 



Probability > .10 



\ 

Tho dat;i iii Tahlos li:io and 11 : L^. suggest, thnt the native students 
have a ip.ucli sCroiiger d-.'sire for rocogn f..t. ion (P •' .05) and a liigher degree of 
acceptance of sol f {I' .O'')), --is ccnparcd to Lhc non-native students. However, 
there were no significant differences in the amount of ambition and conformity 
between the two samples. Therefore, Hypothesis 5 is only partially affirmed, 
in that the native students Viave a higher degree of acceptance of self and a 
stronger desire for recognition from others ^ 

General Hypothes is IT > The perceived general needs and the realization of 
these needs for native students, v/iLl not differ .significantly from the 
perceived general needs and tlie reaiixation of these ncedtj for non--native 
youth. H ow ever, t h c re w J 1 .1. b e d i. i i r »■": n L s p e c i f L c n e e d s a s s o c i a t e d wi th 
differentiating personality charoctetls t ics for the tv70 samples. 

Specific statistical Hypothesis 6 to 11 will be separately discussed 

below. 

Hypo thesis 6: The perception of tha cuiequacy of resources (educational and 
p cr . , cy ) to mc e t ne e d s x-j i J 1 b e t h e s a n j-' ^ c 1 1 1 e t ^^7o s c) i o o 1 s amp 1 e s . 

In Chapter Vl (page 91 ) it was su;~',gestod that only one major difference 
existed between the nati^^e anJ nv^^^-na t :i ve saraples in terms oE perceived 
adequacy of agency resources, i*e. the non-native youth were less likely to 
see the agencies avaiiablc as catering to the needs of the people. Therefore, 
it is suggested that tlte non-native students perceive tlie agency resources 
as less adequate than the native students* 



/ 
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In Chapter VII (page 112) it was found that there were no significant 
differeitces between the native" and non-native younh perceptions of teacher 
helpfulness and' discrimination. There were no statistically significant 
differences between the native and non-native students liking of school 
subjects. The native students were found to be less likely than the non- 
native students to pprceive the subjects they were taking as difficult. 
However, it was suggested that the over-all perceptions of the adequacy of 
the educational resources to meet needs v;ere th^ same for the two samples. 

In combination with the-se findings, tb.e data in Tables 11:20 and 
11:21 was analyzed* 

«■ 

T ABLE 11:20 

Perception of Adequacy o f Agency Pvesou rces and Ethnicity 

Ethnicity Pv-r ception of Adequacy of Agency Resources 

Low Medium High TOTAL 





N 


/a 


N % 


N 


% 


N 




% 


Native 


17 


11.9 


71 49.7 




38.5 


143 


100, 


.1 


Non-Native 


57 


30.0 


98 51.6 


.35 


18.4 


190 


100. 


.0 








Chi-square - 24 


.229 . 


Probability <: 


.05 





P e ]; ception o f A dequ a cy of Ed uc: aj: i onal Resourc es (Liking of 

School Subjec t s) and Ethnicity 

Ethnicity Perception of Adequacy of Educational Resour ces 

Low Medium High Total 





N 


% 


N 


% N 


% 


N 


% 


Native 


57 


39.9 


54 


37.8 32 


22.4 


143 


100.1 


Non-Native 


68 


35.8 


60 


31.6 62 


32.6 


190 


100.0 


Gatrnna = 


.14 




Chi-square 


4.310 


Probability > 


.10 



The data in Table 11:20 suggest that a significantly higher propor- 
tion of the native students perceive the agency resources as adequate, 
compared to the non-native students (gamma - -.AS, P<s,05), However, there 
is no significant difference between the two samples in terms of percep- 
tion of adequacy of educational resources (P:^.10). Therefore, Hypothesis 6 
is only partially affirmed, and the descriprive findings re adequacy of 
resources presented in Chapters VI and VII were affirmed. Also, it is 
important to point out' that thenative students are significantly more likely 
than the non-natives to perceive the agency resources they know of as 
adequate. 

Hypothesis 7: 

The reasons considered for leaving school will be the same for the' 
two samples • 

The data to test this hypothesis is directly from Chapter VII (Table 
7:25, page 125). The data in Table 7:25 shewed thac there were no significant 
differences between the two samples^ reasons considered for leaving , school. 
Two reasons seemed to be specific to the native youth sample, as they were 
given more freqiiently by this sample: i) the need to stay home and help, 
and ii) the characteristic of being too old for their grade level. However^ 
Hypothesis 7 was statistically confirmed, and the reasons considered for 
leaving school were not s tatisticaj iy different. 

Hypoj^hesis 8: 

The extent and character of employment (suxmner and student) will be 
the same for tlie two samples. 

The analysis in Chapter VIII is directly applicable to Hypothesis 8. 
This analysis, is mainly descriptive because the size of sample that was 
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employed was under 50. Ho'Arever, the conclusions drawn were: 

i) the non-native students were more likely to be employed 
than the native students, 

ii) both the native and non-*native students were most likely 
to have construction (manual and farm) or babysitting jobs, 

iii) the native students were found to work on the average, more 
hours per week than the non-native students, 

iv) the majority of both student samples v7orked during afternoons 
or evenings only, 

v) sunmier employment was noticeably greater for the non-native as 
compared to the native students, 

vi) there were no statistical differencua in the types of jobs 
the two samples had during the summer, 

vii) the xiative youth tended to work more hours per week during tihe 
summer, but for shorter periods. 

Statistically > the data on the amount of summer employment is presented 
in Table 11:22. 

TABLE 11:22 

Summer Employment and Ethnicity 

Ethnicity Suimaer E m ployment 

Yes No N.R. Total 

% 

100.0 
100.0 

Gamma ==-.25 Chi-square = 3. 894 Probability < .05 





N 


1 


N 


% 


N 




N 


Native 


31. 


21.7 


95 


66.4 


17 


11.9 


143 


Non-Native 


64 


33.7 


118 


62.1 


8 


4.2 


190 



o 
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The data in Table il:22 suggest that the non-native students are 
significantly more likely to be employed during the summer than the native 
students (p <^ ,05). This finding is in contradiction to the hypothesized 
■ relationship in Hypothesis 8. Therefore, Hypothesis 8 is not affirmed, 
and the extent and character of employment (both summer and student) are 
not the same for the two samples. 



Hypothesis 9 : 

The amount of agency contact will be significantly different for the 
two samples (more in terms of the native youth sample) . 

Table 11:23 presents the data to test Hypothesis 9. 

TA.ELE 11:23 



Amount of ^\gency Contact b y Self and Ethnicity 



Ethnicity 



Yes 



AmougL of Age ncy Contact 
No N.R. 



Total 





N 


'/ 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


Native 




25.2 


9.1 


63.6 


16 


11.2 


143 


Non-Native 


& 


3.2 


172 


90.5 


12 


6.3 


190 



% 

100.0 
100,0 



Gaiimia == . 84 



Chi-square = 38.936 Probability < ,0.5 



The data in Table 11:23 show tliat the native youth have had significantly 
more contact with agencies than the non-native youth (p<,05). Therefore, 
Hypothesis 9 is affirmed, in that the amount of agency contact is significantly • 
different for the two samples. 
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Hypothesis 10: 

The educational goals and ne.eds will be significantly different for 
the two samples. 



Chapter VII dealt extensively with Youth '\Bducational goals and 
needs (see Tables 7:15 and 7:16, pages 114 and 115). Th(^. findings were that: 
i) the educational expectations and goals were significantly lower for the 
native youth, as compared to the nun-native youth (p<.05), and ii) a 
larger percentage of native youth feel that they have the specified grade level 
as a goal, in order to enter into further education (p <.05) . The suggested 
conclusion was that the native youth formulate shorter range educational goals 
than the non-native youth. 

Therefore it is concluded that the educational goals and needs are 
significantly different for the tv;o samples , thus confirming Hypothesis 10* 

ilZP Qthesis 11: 

The part-time stud'Hint occupations will not be significantly different 
for the two samples. 



from Chapter VIII (Table 8:3, pagel32). A test of significance was not 
applicable, for the number of each sample that was employed was less than 50, 
There were minimal noticeable differences, except that the native youth were 
slightly more likely to have construction or manual labor jobs, while the 
non-native youth were more likely to have baby-sitting jobs or delivery jobs* 
However, Hypothesis 11 is confirmed because the part-time student occupations 
of the two samples were not significantly different. 




The data to nest this hypothesis (Hypothesis 11) is directly taken 
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SUM>?ARY 

A of. the f.tndu\t;f? \o t:n«ving r.he f^Jr' statistical hypotheses j ami 

thus defining the peculicirity of the native student characteTristics , is 
presented below; 

j) The nati^/'e youth ware found to have significantly lower perceived 
opportunity, than, the noo'-native youth. 

2) The native youth were found to have slgnif icantl}^ lower general 
adjustment to school j and adjustment to interpersonal relations in school, 
than the nou*-natlve youth. There were no significant differences in 
general --adjustment to society for the two samples* 

3) Ihe '^ative youth were frtr.nd to have significantly higher: perceived 
asrsimilation Xihan the non-native youth. 

A) The native youth were found to he significantly higher in terms of the 
follcwiag five types? of perceived discrimination: 

a) trouble with help frorr public services 

b) persona i discrimination or persecutLon 

c) employment discrimination 

d) perceived discrimination of K<linont:onians 
■ e) trouble wir.h service in public places 

5) There was no significant difference in the amount of general perceived 
discrimination for the two samples. 

6) The native students have a significantly higher degree of closeness' of 
relationship with their parents, as compared to the non-native youth, 

7) The native students have a much stronger desire for independence than the 
non-natives, but the samples are not significantly different in terms of 
possession of a good sense of humor, 
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8) The native sluflent;^ were found to have a stvonger desire for recognition, 
and a higher degree of acceptance of self., as compared to the non*-natives. 

9) There were no significant differences in the amount of ambition and 
conforraity for the two samples. 

These findings reflect directly on the General Hypothesis I. The 
general personality characfrerlstics that were the same for the two samples 
were: 

i) general discriud.nation 

ii) possession of a good sense of hviraor 

iii) ambition 

iv) conformity 

The specific characteristics that define the native student sample 

were: 

i) lower perceived opportunity 

ii) lower general adjuficment to society (not statistically significant) 

iii) lower general adjustment to school 

iv) lower adjustment to interpersonal relations in school 

v) higher Prjrceived assimilation 

vi) higher perceived discrimination with help from public services, 

. personal interactions, interactions with Edmontonians, and employTaent* 

vii) more trouble with service in public places, than non-natives 

viii) higher degree of closeness of relationship with parents 

ix) stronger desire for independence 

x) stronger desire for recognition 

xi) higher degree of acceptance of self 



The above chcir^ictevLi-^ t ics aro dlrecrly reloced" to the discussion of the 
native youth neods, pret;eni»id beiow, vhe findingt-. suminnrii':ed below refer 
directly back to General uypotlieriis II, 

1) A si gnif icauLly Iiiglier proper t.ion of the native students perceive the 
agency resources as adequate compared to the non-natives. However , the uiajoriLy 
of both samples view these agencies as inadequate. 

2) There were no significMnt differences between the two samples in terms 

of perception of adequacy of educational resources (liking of school subjects). 

3) There were no significmt d 1 1 u.'.reuces between the two samples re reasons 
considered for leaving school. liowevor, the native youth gave the following 
reasons more frequently than tlie non-natives, thus defining reasons peculiar 
to the native students: "the need to slay home and help", and "the 
characteristic of being too old for (:heii: grade level'\ 

4) Non-native students are more liuely to be employed during the summer (and 
during tiie school year) tlian tlu.: native students. When the native students 
vjore working they reudtr.i lo work raore hoTuri^ par week, but for shorter periods* 

3) The native students have had significantly more contact with agencies 
than the non-nativo students. 

5) The native students have significantly lower educational expectations and 
goals, as compared i:o {:he non-nat.ive student:. The larger percentage of native 
students than non-natives held further education as their immediate 
educational goal. This suggested that the native students formulate not 
necessarily lower, but shorter range educational goals than the non-natives » 

7) The part-time occupatic'n.s o: the two student samples were not significantly 
different. However, the native students v/ere slightly more likely to have 
construction or manual labor jobs, while the non^naMvc students were more 
likely to have baby-sitting or delivery jOb?:. 




In suTTunary, the general educationa.! resources are seen as equally 
adequate, whereas die native youth perceive the agency resources as more 
adequate than the non-natives. The employment needi^ of the native students 
are not as likely to be met as those of the non-natives, because the natives 
are more likely to be uneiTrployed. 

The native students tend to be required to stay home and help more 
than non-natives, and tend to he older than their classmates, which defines 
two specific problem areas of the native students. The native students may 
need special attention to keep them in school (economic support) and to keep 
them up with their classmates (scholastic support) . The native students also 
have shorter range educational goals, which is linked to their lower perceived 
opportunity, discrepancy between goals and means, and their perceptions of 
others' expectations (self -f ulf illing prophecy). This may suggest another 
special area of educational needs, which are peculiar to the native students* 



S(.'>?>iAR Y AND COilCPrSIOKS 

INTRODUCTION 

This chapter will, contain a summary of the descriptive data analysis 
from Chapters V to IX, and a summary of trie findings based on the descriptive 
and statistical hypotheses (Chapters K and XI). This suimnary will cover the 
findings based on the following three general objectives: 

I. Determine the needs of the native youth^ 
II* Determine tlie correspondence between native youth needs and non- 
native youth needs, and 
III. Deteruiine the adequacy of rei^ources v"ieeded to meet tliese needs. 

These three general objectives v;ere analyzed in the areas of agency > 
education, employment, social iuformation, and the corresponding specific 
objectives (as outlined in Chapter I). Also the demographic characteristics 
of the native youth sample were c^escribed and compared to the non-native 
youth. 

The native youth transients will be treated separately in the demographic, 
agency, employment and social laf ormation categories. 

Therefore, a summary of the findings of the characteristics, needs, 
and perceived adequacy of resources to meet needs of the native students, 
native transients, and non-native students is presented below under the 
headings of agency, education, employmevit and social information. This 
summary will be followed by a brief conclusion and list of recommendations 
in Chapter XIII. 
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SUMMi\RY OF FE^^miNGS 

• A. DESCRIPTIVE DATA ANALYSI S OF STUIM^NT SAMPLRS 

1. Demograghic CharacteriBtics 

The following characteristics were isolated as peculiar to the native 

youth: 

i) mainly of metis native anceotry: Cree and A.lgonkian linguistic 
group , 

ii) behind in school grade and therefore more likely to be older 
than non-nal-ive classmates, 
iii) more likely to select vocational, technical, business or 
commercial courses rather than matriculation, 
iv) more mobile than non-natives, 
v) more likely to come from other Alberta centres, then Saskatchewan 
or Manitoba, 

vi) less likely to be living with family, and more likely to be 
cared for by government mecms and agencies, 
vii) less likely to come from intact homes, 
viii) more likely tc come from larger families, and 

ix) if young native students, they are less likely to speak their 
native .tiougue. 

The analysis was carried out under specific headings, as defined by 
the research objectives of this area. 

Resources Available 

The native youth samples have had much more contact with employment and 
other agencies, than the non-natives. Also, a larger percentage of native 
O ^outh families, than non-native vouth families, have contacted agencies, 
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status of the native youtl'i population. In fact the aniount of non-native 
contact with agencies was so minimai, that a meaningful comparison to the 
native data was not consistently possible. 

The major agencies contacted were government agencies, and the major 
dissatisfaction was stated in terms of Canada Manpower- Half of the contacts 
with the Department of Indian Affairs were also generally unfavorable. The 
majority of the contact with government agencies, in terms of looking for 
eiTiployment , resulted in dissatisfaction and no jobs for both samples. 

The majority of the contact of native youth families with the 
Departments of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, and Social Development 
resulted in satisfaction with the quality and quantity of service. The 
native youth family contact v;ith other types of agencies was minimal. The 
majority of the reports stating satisfaction with a non-governmental^ agency 
was with the Native Brotherhood Society. These findings would suggest that 
there are a few agencies that are available to meet the needs of the native 
population. The need for help seems greater for the natives than the non-- 
natives, which may be a factor of social class. The minimal contact with 
agencies other than governmeatal ones may be explained by the fact of lack 
of knowledge and/or lack of faith in the agencies^ ability to help- It is 
also suggested that the relative newness of the native-run agencies, in part, 
accounts for the minimal contact with these agencies. 

The m.ajority of both native and non-native youth have not contacted 
agencies, maii\ly because they have not had the need to- Some other frequently 
stated reasons for not contacting agencies, as given by native youth > were: 
no knowledge of services or agencies, parents always went, and/or they heard 
that agencies and services were not useful. 



The two most n*tjqueni: ly stated ''most helpful" agencies were the 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development and the Department 
of Social Development. The most frequent reason why these agencies were 
viewed as most helpful was that the respondei'it "got help". Canada Manpower, 
Single Men's Hostel, Y.W.C.A., and the Government of the Northwest 
Territories were also mentioned as most helpful agencies by some respondents. 
This suggests that if tlie respondents got help on contact with an agency they 
were satisfied with this agency service. The reasons why the respondents 
did not get help are not clear; it could be because of the agency's inade- 
quacy, uncooperativeness , or the individual respondent's fault. 

The most unfavorable experience in terms of helpuflness, and also 
generally, occurred in contact with Caiiada Manpower, the Department of Social 
Development, the Single Mer/s Hostel and the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern DeveloxM^.ent . Some 1/3 to 1/2 of the native youth v/ho contacted these 
agencies v;ould hr-iSitate to go back. Some respondents stated that they would 
also hesitate to contact the following agencies: McDougall House, Metis 
Association of Alberta, and the Future Society. The Canada Manpower agency 
was generally perceived as uncooperative, and one-third of the respondents who 
contacted the Single Men^s Hostel, also viev;ed it as uncooperative. Some of 
the respondents who contacted Canada Manpower and the Departments of Social 
Development and Indian Affairs and Northern Development perceived these 
agencies as uncooperative because of their native ancestry. 



The liiajority of the nairive youcli and nc:i-:\::tive youth (especially 
those who have contactt-d agencJf-'o) pcroelvt? i:hoi muriber of native agencies, 
the variety of servjrcs ofiered, and the agencies in general as inadequate. 

A few of t:he native youth have contacted the Departments of Social 
Development and Indian Affairs for help, money and/or counselJ.ing. However, 
it is suggested tViat considering the results of contacts with these agencies, 
there is a strong possibility that these needs were not met. There is 
even a greater possibility tliat: if a native youth has a specific ueed, he 
will not even approach an agency for heln- 

In sumnary, the native youth have more contact with service agencies 
than non-native youth, but the exociriences of the two samples in terms of 
having their needs mi^t arv- equally unfavorable. 

The analysis was carried out in terms of the objectives specified for 
this area. 

Under Wliat Circumstances Nat Ive You th Ha ve C onsidered 
Leaving School 

The reasons that the two student samples have considered for leaving 
are not statistically different. However, the two most frequently given 
reasons by the native youth were: 

i) need to stay home and help, and 
ii) too old for grade level. 

Attitude s of Native Youth Toward School Structure, Administration 
And Fellow Students 

Based on the initial descriptive analysis of the individual variables, 
the native youth seem to be as well adjusted to school in general as the non*- 
native youth (excluding their perceptions of guidance counsellors). The native 
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students have had more contact wich guidance counseilors, and do not view 
the contact as favorably as the non-native students do. The vast majority 
of the native students have non-nat:ive friends. 

The native students seem equally well adjusted to the social situation 
and the informal interaction in the school milieu, compared to non-native 
students. Also, both native and non-native students view themselves as being 
in at least "average'^ places in their schools. There were no significant 
differences between the native and non-native youth in their perceptions of 
their teachers helpfulness and discrimination. 

This suggests that the attitudes toward school and adjustment to the 
school milieu were not found to be descri\?tively different for the two school 
samples. However, this conclusion will be expanded in the summary dealing with 
the tested hypothesis. 

Educational Expe c tations and Goals 

The native students seem to have lower educational goals and expectations 
as compared to the non-native students. The most frequent reason why the chosen 
grade level is seen as sufficient for the native youth is that it is* an ^^entrance 
into further education'^ Therefore, it was suggested that the native youth 
formulate shorter range goals. . 

Realization of Perceived Needs and Goals 

There were no statistically significant differences between the native 
and non-native students' liking of school subjects. However, the native students 
seemed more likely to prefer languages and math; while the non-native students 
preferred m^ith, and then social studies, art, drama, and physical education. 

The majority of the native students do not perceive the subjects they 
are taking as difficult, and are less likely than the non-native students to 
JC perceive the subjects they are taking as difficult. 



T h e ma j o r i t y ot die i i a 1 1. v e s i ix <1 e i i L t : t c .1. \ i-i c \ • li: s ub j e u s C li « y a r o 
taking as useful - in order to find ^ jjb, whioh i:^ the same as che non- 
native students. This suggescs that both samples perceive the subjects they 
are taking as useful in the applied rather than the academic sense.- 

In conclusion, the educational syj3tem and curriculum seem to be meeting 
the educational goals and needs of the native and non--nacive students equally 
well. The native students seem to prefer different subjects, have trouble with 
their interac tioi?. with coun^je Llors , and consider leaving school because they may 
have to help at home or cliey may be roo old for their grade Jevel; which defines 
them as slightly different from the non-native students and therefore possibly 
possessing different needs. However, the nai:ive students also descriptively 
seem to be well adjusted to the scliooi system and milievi, like their subjects as 
well, and perceive tii-^ir subjects as useful and as easy as the non-natives. Even 
though some of the native studeni.s m-iy have special problems and situations 
because of their socic'-econoiai c siLuiLion or late start in school, on the average 
the native and non-native students seem to be equally satisfied and therefore 
seem to have their educational goals and needs equally met. The question of 
perceived adjustment to school and the school milieu will be more adequately 
dealt with below in the suiuniary and iiiLerprelalion of hypotheses. 

4, Employment Information 

Again, the analysis used in this section was carried out according to 
the specific a priori objectives. 

The Extent and C haracter of Native Youth Employment 

The non-native students are more J.ikely to be working than the native 
students (during the school year and during the summer) . Both the native and 
non-native students are most likely to have construction (manual and farm), or 
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babysiccinji jobs. lio^/evvM; , tlui UMr iv.:.: y.,ucii art:: aior^ liK.-:^ly liian the uoxi- 
native youth to have coiiLiCVucCiou jobH, whilt^ iiu-. aon-native youth are more 
likely than the native youth to have baby-sitiirig or delivery jobs. The 
native students work, on the average, more hours per week. 

For the summer jobs, the native youth are more likely to have baby- 
sitting and clerical jobs, while the non-native youth are more likely to 
have delivery jobs. The native youth also tended to work more hours per 
week during the suaimery but for shorter periods. Most of the unemployed 
native youth did "notiiiug duciug the Buumer" as compared to the non-native 
youth who were more likely to have travelled. 

The vast majority of boLli .saniple.v like their present jobs, but cilso 
desire a better job. It was also found that the non-native youth have more 
security in their present jobs than the native youth. Also, the native youth 
seem to hope for a promotion within the same job structure; while the non- 
native youth are laore lihely to liope for a better job rather than a promotion, 

'Reas ons tor Unemp loy i iien t 

The major reasons for unemployment for the two student samples were 
the same; i.e. too young, can't find a job, and attending school. 

Procedure Used for Finding Jobs in Past 

The procedure for finding jobs is mainly the same for the native and 
non-native students. However, a larger percentage of native students as 
compared to non-natives have found jobs through friends and want ads. Both 
school samples tend to rely herivily on more informal means of obtaining part- 
time jobs, rather than approaching an agency. 



. One~qu.^.rt:er Co ouc-thi rd of bocli che iioii-aative and native students 
stated that they have had trouble finding employir.eut * Many of the others 
are not looking for einployment because they are too young, are full-time 
students, and/or have no need to work. 

In conclusion it is suggested that generally the non-native students 
are just as likely as the native students to have difficulty in having their 
empioyment needs realized. More non-^native students are working, but this 
seems to be because they wish to work while the non-natives do not (see reasons 
for unemployment). The non-native students seem to have more security in the 
positions they have^ and also seem more likely to expect better jobs rather 
than just promotions within the same job. This may suggest two special problems 
of the native youth, lower employment security and lower perceived opportunity - 
When employed, the native youth tend to work longer hours » but also tend to 
work for shorter periods of time* Therefore the employment needs of native youth 
seem to be different than the employnent needs of the non-native youth because 
of the different employment situations of the two samples. However, both 
samples have difficulty in having their specific needs met. 

5. Social Information 

The structure of the analysis used in this section was determined by 
the a priori objectives outlined in Chapter 1. This same structure is used 
here to summarize the findings. 

Native Student Factor Structure 

A component analysis isolated eight orthogonal factors for the native 
student sample. These factors defined the following areas: i) general ad- 
justment to school, ii) general personality, iii) general integration, 
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iv) general dis<,:r i.miaa t Lou and di sadvaaLagii , v) j^euc-r-.tl life outlook and 
adjustimtiiit., vi.) adjustmont to irir .jvpfirLUjiial .InLaraeiion i\\ schooi, 

vii) coafonaiLy Lo oonvaiii i onal iiiM iiit^ and valucii, and vHl) closeness of 
relationship with family, • 

The factor structure isolated for the comparative non-native sample was 
both different from, and siiriilar to tiie native student factor structure. The 
factors isolated defined the following areas: i) perception of adequacy of 
agency resources;, ii) rel-Htlonaliip with teacher, iii) general life outlook 
and adjustment, iv) troublu with help from public services (discrimination), 

v) personal discrimination - persocutlon, vi ) employment discrimination, 
vii) adjustment to interpersonal interaction in school, viii) trouble with 
service in public places j ix) liking of sciiooi subjects, x) confidence or 
closeness of relationship, xi) perceived difficulty of school subjects, 
xii) assimilation, and xiii) personal aiieuacion. 

In the comparison of the native avjd non-native student factor structures, 
factors peculiar ro each student sample were identified. The '^employment ' 
discrimination'^ anti '-perceived difficulty of school subjects" factors were 
peculiar to the non-native sample. 

The "general personality" factor isolated for the native students was 
not evident for the non-native students. It was suggested that the personality 
structure of the native students was homogeneous enough to compose a common 
personality factor, whereas the non-native students were too heteregeneously char- 
acterized. The majority of the other general native student factors were also 
present for the non-native students in the form of a composite of two to four more 
specific factors. An example is seen in the native student "general adjustment 
to- school" factor which implies tiie native students' total reaction to the 
white middle class school milieu, wliercas the non-native students do not have 
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comparable g^^neral -iiu! totui reaciion-i, Tiie n.on-naiive sctuienfc seem to 
be more likely to r-j.act: to tiicir :j'jr roun.iirvj.,:: on a greaLer individual 
basis, which" explains lluj more spef.Ui.c aau individual characteristics. 

\ It was also suggested that alienation may be a part of the native 

I student's general life outlook or adjustment, because the ^^personal 

alienation" factor isolated for the non-natives was included in the native 
students' "general life outlook and adjustment" factor. The greatest 
similarity in the factor structure of the two samples was the isolation of 
an "adjustment to interperson^il relations in school" factor for both samples. 

Therefore the component analysis suggested that there were specific 
factors that characterized each student sample, which defined the peculiarity 
of each sample's characteristics and needs. The factor structure isolated 
for the native students suggested general factors, and therefore also general 
reactions to society and their social (including school) milieu. This may 
be explained in that the native students are not only more homogeneously 
characterized, but they tend to react to all segments of white society in a 
general way rather tlian reacting to separate segments of society. The non-- 
native student component analysis suggested more specific factors, and there- 
fore also specific and individual, reactions to segments of tlioir milieu. 
This suggests that the non-native students are not as homogeneous in charac- 
teristics as the native students, and therefore also have more individual needs. 

A descriptive analysis of the psychological need structure of the samples 
found that the native youth were more likely than the non-natives to need 
independence, recognition from others, and having friends around. The tvou- 
native youth significantly cited "emotional support" and "release of tension" 
as needs that were the most different from needs of the native youth. 
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In conclusion, it can be seen that the factor structure (defining 
needs and characteristics) of the native youth students is more general 
than the non^-native students. Tharefore, the native student adjustment and 
reaction to society and their general social milieu is more general and 
homogeneous, whereas the non-native students react on a more individual basis 
to specific segments of their milieu. It was also found that the psychological 
need structures of the two samples were different, with the native youth 
more likely expressing a need for independence, recognition from others and/or 
having friends around; while the non-native youth were more likely to express 
the need for ^'emotional support" and "release of tension". This suggests 
that the specific reactions, social characteristics, psychological needs, 
and general social needs are different for the native youth as compared to 
the non-native youth. 

The Factor Structure of the Student Samples 

The following factors were isolated by a component analysis for the 
combined student samples. Similar factors had been isolated in the separate 
school sample analyses. These factors defined the variables used in the 
descriptive and statistical hypotheses > where possible* 



FACTOR 


1 


- Relationship with teacher 


FACTOR 


2 


- Trouble with help from public services 


FACTOR 


3 


- Perception of adequacy of agency resources 


FACTOR 


4 


- Personal discrimination ~ persecution 


FACTOR 


5 


Closeness of relationship with family 


FACTOR 


6 


- No trouble with service in public places 


FACTOR 


7 


- General life outlook and adjustment 


FACTOR 


8 


- General non-adjustment to school 


FACTOR 


9 


- Employment discrimination 
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FACTOR 


iO - 


Kk")n~conf ormi cy to conveniiunai norms 


FACTOR 


11 - 


Fumi ly iiun-ln tao tnerfs 


FACTOR 


12 - 


Ambition 


FACTOR 


13 - 


Perceived discrimination of Edmontonians 


FACTOR 


14 - 


General- non-integration 


FACTOR 


15 - 


- Personal alienation 


FACTOR 


16 - 


Perceived assimilation 


FACTOR 


17 - 


Liking of school subjects 


FACTOR 


18 - 


Non-adjustment to interpersonal relations 


FACTOR 


19 - 


General discrimination and disadvantage 


FACTOR 


20 - 


Perceived opportunity 



6. §^^5£Z SD^-'^^^^IHES^§t^9!2 ^2-.!^5^^^^^El:iY^ ^ZE^^J^^^^^? 

The perception of adequacy of the resources to meet needs was found 
to be moderately dependent on adjustment. Specifically the perception of 
adequacy of agency resources is moderately and negatively related to general 
non-adjustment to school. This suggests that, along with the fact that the 
agency and educational resources are perceived as inadequate (by both samples), 
this is only related to native youth adjustment to school. The perception of 
inadequacy of resources is related to the unhappiness of the youth (both native 
and non-native). Specifically, for the native students, the inadequacy of 
agency resources is related to unhappiness. It cannot be stated what causes 
what, i.e. whether the perception of inadequacy causes unhappiness or vice versa. 

It was also found that the native students who had a close relationship 
to their families were also more likely to be generally adjusted to society. 
Considering the characteristics of the native youth who are adjusted to society 
(i.e. possession of ambition, sense of humor, and desire Co achieve recognition) 
this greater probability of having a close relationship to family further defines 

ER^C^^^^^ youth as conforming and genercH.ly "wel i adjusted". 



No meaningful re la t ionship vas found between summer unemployment and 
perceived adequacy of resources for tlio. native youth, which may suggest that 
the fact of employment is not important or related to the youths* perception 
of adequacy of resources to meet their needs. 

It was also found for the native youth, that perceived opportunity was 
negatively related to one type of non-discrimination (i.e. no trouble with 
service in public places). This suggests that native youth who have low 
perceived opportunity are nevertheless not likely to feel discriminated against 
in public places. This also may suggest that for the native youth > this type 
of discrimination may not be important in terms of effect on perceived oppor- 
tunity, or vice versa. 

Specific personality characteristics of adjusted native and non-native 
students were also defined. As suggested above, the native youth who have 
adjusted to society also seem to have integrated into general society, and in 
the process gained in terms of individuality and initiative. The adjustment to 
school in general seems to be an attempt to make up for the lack of rewarding 
interpersonal relations, not necessarily interpersonal relations in school. 

The adjustment into the school social milieu seems to be related to 
positive characteristics, and also possibly integration. This suggests that the 
adjustment to society seems to preserve the individuality and initiative of the 
native youth, which suggests integration rather than assimilation. 

It was also found that the native youth who were adjusted to school in 
general were more likely to come from intact homes and those who were not 
adjusted to school in general were more likely to come from non-intact homes 
(meaning physically non-Intact), This suggests that the factor of intactness of 
home may help predict adjustment to scliool for the native students. 



The descriptive analysis re native youth adjustmeiit to school suggested 
that the native students seemed as equally adjusted to school and the school 
milieu as the non-native students; whereas in the statistical analysis, the 
native students were portrayed as significantly less likely to be adjusted 
to school in general and to the interpersonal relations in school. The major 
reason for this was that the descriptive analysis treated each variable that 
measured adjustment separately. The component analysis isolated adjustment 
factors by combining variables thai: were statistically related for the entire 
samples and each individual was scored- on these factors. The descriptivfi 
analysis of each separate variable did not get at the complex relationships 
defined by the component analysis. The descriptive analysis tends to present 
simple observed relationships, whereas the component analysis presents under- 
lying latent structure relationships of variance. The summary relationships 
found in the statistical analysis were not initially apparent in the 
descriptive analysis. The component analysis (and the testing of the accompany- 
ing statistical hypotheses) added clarity by combining the individual variables, 
and can be seen as a much more sophisticated and reliable analysis ♦ Therefore, 
much more confidence is placed on the statistical analysis than on the initial 
descriptive analysis, 

7. Summary and Interpre tation_re_Statistic 

The finding that the native youth are more likely to perceive themselves 
as assimilated into society is not what was hypothesized. Since the native 
youth have lower perceived opportunity and lower adjustment to society than the 
non-native youth, they may also have acquired a defeatist or **so what" attitude 
to this situation, and therefore also perceive themselves as more assimilated. 



The finding thni tlie native youth vcre /iiore likely to perceive thetn- 
seves as discriminated agairsst iii Intieracivion with public help services 
(agencies), in public places (stores, bus depots), in personal interaction, 
in employment situations, and in interaction with the general public, was 
in agreement with what x^^as hypothesized. Also, the higher perceived discrimi- 
nation of the native youth is in correspondence with their low perceived 
opportunity. 

The finding that the native youth had a higher degree of closeness of 
relationship to parents than the non-native youth suggests that the nuclear, 
family ties are closer for native families than for non-native families. This 
is in accord with the theoretical expectations outlined in Chapter II- 

The finding that the native students have a stronger desire for inde- 
pendence is in correspondence x^'ith the literature review. It was suggested 
earlier (Hawthorn, 1966 - see Chapter III), that native children are brought 
up to be more independent, which is confirmed here. The native people are 
reputed to be more likely to have a good sense of humor than non-natives, however, 
this was not confirmed here. 

The finding that native students have a stronger desire for recognition 
may be related to their strong desire for independence. The higher degree of 
acceptance of self is not what was hypothesized. It was suggested (Hawthorn, 
Wintrob) that the major problem of native youth was their search for identity, 
and an identity conflict. However, the rtisults suggest that the native youth 
have less trouble accepting themselves than the non-natives. This suggests that 
that theorized identity conflict and search for identity may not be peculiar to 
native youth, but may apply to all youth. 
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The findiag that: there were no significant difEerences in the amount 
of ambition between the two saraplcs, contradicts Hawthorn^s suggestion that 
lower perceived opportunity will result in diminished motivation. ' The 
amount of ambition (desire to master some skill) was equally high for both 
samples. 

These findings suggest the different social, psychological and emotional 
characteristics of the native youth, and confirm General Hypothesis I. 

The findings on the perceived adequacy of resources suggest that the 

educational needs of the native youth are being met equally as well as the 

needs of the non-native youth. The needs to be realised by service agencies 

were just as likely to be perceived as not met by the non-natives as the 

native students, This suggests that if die native youth have needs that 

are not being met, it is just as likely that if the non~native students have 

similar needs, thi-.se needs are also not btiing met. The inadequacy of service 

agencies is not relevant to the native youth situation alone, but is more 

important to them individually because the native youth have had more contact 

# 

with service agencies (Hypothesis 9 above) . 

The finding that the native youth more frequently gave *'the need to 
stay home and help'' and ^'the characteristic of being too old for their grade 
level'' responses as reasons for considering leaving school, defines the 
plight of the native student. The native students are more likely to be of 
lower socio-economic status, and therefore, more likely to be required to 
help out at home. Also, the native students are more likely to start school 
late and dr.op behind their classmates > because of their cultural and social 
disadvantage in the white middle-class school system* 
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The finding thai iho >?u:niT^;M: a'-d pz-r 



ir-tuae (Jiiip losTnent of the two 



samples was not the snme 



, with the native youth less likely to be employed. 



suggests that either the native students are less employable or have less 
desire to work. However, when the respondents were asked in Chapter Vlll 
(page 137, Table 8:7) why they were unemployed, the two samples gave the 



suggest that the native students are less like!}- to be employed during 
school or in the summer ^ because they have less desire to work. 

The finding that the native students have had more contact with 
service agencies than the non--native students, suggests that the native 
students have had more need to contact agencies. This may be explained in 
part by their suggested lower so;;io-economic status. When the respondents 
were asked why they had not contacted age.neies (Chapter VI, Table 6:15, 
p. 92)3 significantly more non-natives gave "no need to" as a reason than 
native students. 

The finding tliat the native studetits have significantly lower and/or 
shorter range educational goals; than the non-native students suggest that 
this may also be related to the nativt: students' lower perceived opportunity. 
The native students may hold the same long-range educational goals as the 
non-native students, but realistically they expect to achieve more easily 
accessible goals. This is directly related to the idea of perceived 
discrepancy between goals and means, and also the self-fulfilling prophecy • 
The native student may be perceiving his important others (teachers, parents, 
peers) as not expecting him to go beyond grade 10 or 12, and therefore he 
himself does not expect to go beyond these grades either (Cooley, Videbeck, 
Hackler , etc . ) . 



same reasons: too young and/or attending school. Therefore, this would 




B. NATIVE TR ^\NSIKN1^ YOi'Tll 

1. Demographic Charac^ei u; tics 

The following list defines tlie demographic characteristics of the 
native transient youth; 

a) The niajority of the native transients are in the age bracket , of 20 to 
25 years old. 

b) The majority of the native transients have come from other Alberta 
centres, then Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 

c) The transients are usually living wiJkU friends, in an institution or 



home, in a hostel, or alone. Only one- third are living with parents or 
relatives . 

d) Less than 10% of the transients are from an intact home (containing both 
a mother and a father) . 

e) The inajority of the. native transient youth wei:e Metis, of Cree and 
mixed Cree ancestry and of Algonkian linguistic group. 

f) The majority of the native ttransi^^nts speak their, native tongue* This 
may be explained by the facr that these native youth have come from less 
urbanized centers (many possibly from reserves), where the people are more 
likely to speak their native tongue. 

2. Agenc^_Inf ormation 

The majority (approximately two-thirds) of the native transient sample 
have contacted employment agencies, while approximately only 10% of the native 
students have contacted employment agencies. 

Three-quarters of the transient contacts have been with Canada Manpower. 
This suggests that of the transionts who have contacted an employment regency 




for a job, a strong majority have contacted Canada Manpower, a small 
number have contacted the Indian Affairs. Department, while only a minimal 
number have contacted other agencies. The other results of native transient 
contact with agencies is the same as that reported for native students in 
the section above, i.e. J.n suirnnary, ma j orally unsatisfactory. This unsatis- 
factory result on contact with service agencies becomes even more relevant 
for the native transients than for the native students, because of the 
transients much greater contact with agencies. i 

The descriptive data analysis suggested that the transients were most 
likely to be unemployed. If a native transient was employed, he was most 
likely to be employed part time> more mobile than average in terms of length 
of time at a job, and an unskilled employee. The vast majority of the transients 
like their present jobs but also desire a better job. The major reasons for 
unemployment were; i) can't find a job, ii) lack of education, training or 
skill, iii) discrimination and prejudice, and/or iv) no transportation. These 
reasons are completely different from those given by the school samples, and 
the main reason for this was thac tiie transients were older and therefore more 
employable. 

The native transients were more likely than the student samples to 
approach agencies, look at want ads in the paper, and/or look around for jobs 
themselves. This can be explained in that the native transients were also more 
likely than the student samples to be searching for full-time permanent jobs. 



The majority oi: the native tr^in^-vient^ have trouble finding employment, 
and therefore, view thoir einployiiiont needs as not being met. It is important 
to note that the employment needs of the native transients are different from..--: 
the native students. Since the native transients ate more likely to be 
looking for employment and they are equally as dissatisfied as the students 
in not having their needs met, the employment needs of the native transients 
are more important than the stiidents * needs. 

4. Social Information 

Four specific types of discrimination were isolated for the native 
transient sample by a component analysis . The factors were: i) general 
social discrimination, ii) dlscr iaiina tion in terms of help from public 
services, iii) discrimination in personal interaction, and iv) discrimination 
in bars* - 

This analysis suggasttzd that dlscrimiuaticn is a very relevant concern 
for the native transients in terms of the interaction in all spheres of 
their lives . 

Implications for Futur e Research 

Some very important issuer? remain inconclusive and unclarified. For 
example, one of the important concepts that has been minimally researched 
here is native youth identity and identity crisis. Erikson (1968) presents 
a model to explain youth identity crisis across* cultures, which would be 
relevant here,*^ Therefore, one of the numerous questions that has arisen 
from this research project, and should be researched in the future, is native 
youth identity crisis. 

1 Erikson, Erik H., 1968, Identify: Youth and Crisis > New York: W.W. Norton 
& Co, Inc. 



f 

The survey iteru-. u^od a< i*he d'-itp. har,^ have, been reduced to relevant 
factors, and this suggesLs inipiicaLions for testing the applicability of 
these factors on other samples.. Many concepts have been clarified; for 
example the general areas of discrimination and adjustment have been specified 
and hopefully clarified » 

Also, many important learning experiences have arisen during the 
progress of this research project (actually an extensive pilot project), 
which wouJd facilitate any furtiier research on the native youth or other 
minorities . 
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INTRODUCTI O.M 

This chapter contains a list of recommendations offered by the 
researcher as possible geaerai resolutious to die situation defined. 
These recommendations are directly derived from the data analysis. 
Considering the limitations of the study and therefore, the possible 
misinterpre tacion of the f ladings, these recoiruitendations are suggested 
a s gu i d e 1 1 n e s f a r t lie p o 1 icy a p d de c i s ion makers. V cry broadly, it is 
suggested that there are native youth characteristics and needs specific 
to them. liov;ever, the re^scurces present to meet these needs are as 
inadequate for the lutal youth pcpulacion as they are for the native 
youth population. Therefore, in recommending changes in the system for 
native youth, sor.iu of tliesLi charD^^os apply not only to the native youth, 
but also t h e o 1 1 1 i r ^ : y o ii t: 1 1 p o p u 1. a r: i o n o t L d:no n t o n . 

Bas-:d o'fZ the cle^jj^ acnc'-miofi Liav the natioe youth have s'pecif-ic 
identifiable ohai'^^c:z-.::vi,yticTy: caiu (loi'i^esponding necds^ it is genevally 
reconintiyided :-ha:^ th-r:s'': chatru't'yL-i^tif^. and a^jcoP'Va^iijiyirj needs be finaZZy 
veoli:<9d in playi:f-iiyi^: prcyror^: to fdv-^c 7i>:teds, It is also ge.nePo:lly 

recomiended that if ?iei? rccoui'Or^s aa^e :jet up to 'fleet the identified needs 
of the native youth (or a re-oY'(jani::ation of present resouvces is implemented) j 
that these resources be farjilitated through native resources and personnel. 
This differentiates the recorranended action of resources implemented by the 
native people themselves, from the action of implementing resources by non- 
natives for natives. The specific reconmiendations based on the agency, 
education, employment and social (including psychological) areas are presented 
below. 



Recommenda t ions ^A^^\£jL.lh' 

According to bof.h record^L} voulii experience and youth perceptions, 
it can cleax'ly and definitely be concluded that the majority of the service 
agencies existing to help the youth in the city are not adequate. The native 
youth have had much more contact with these agencies, especially native 
transients, and therefore also seem more likely to need the services 
offered by these agencies. It is also important to note that the problems 
of inadequate agency resources and unsatisfactory results on contact with 
agencies, are especially relevant to the native transients. A list of the 
agencies that the native youth perceive as inadequate and have had unfavorable 
experiences with is presented in Ch^ipter VI, along with a list of" favorably 
perceived agencies. Some suggestions of vhy these agencies are perceived as 
inadequate and unfavorable are also presented. On this basis, it is suggested 
that the inadequacy of agency resources is most relevant to the native youth, 

TkevcforCj it is r^tijoirimended chat the agencies helping the native yoiAthj 
a}2d youth in general^ should he closely examint^d in terms of their objectives 
and operating policiee. It is possible that these agencies were not meant 
to help youth in the areas they have sought liolp, and in this case it is 
recofmienAed that z new ovgruiii^atioii of existing agencies or the setting up of 
a totally new agency or agenoi^sa may he necessary. 

It became evid&nt throughout the research, that the native youth were 
more likely to contact well-known governmeut agencies not set up to deal with 
native youth problems and needs, which have been demonstrated to be different 
in certain aspects from non-native youth needs. Therefore^ it is also 
recommended that move adequate information about existing agencies and the 
help they offer should he readily available to all youth. 



This may define the function of a central office » which could develop > 
organize, advertise and supervise agencies to meet the needs of the native 
(and non-native) youth. It is also reoomnended that competent native resow^ces 
be more adequately implemented into the seri>ioe agency program for native 
youth . 

Since it was found that there is a moderate, but existant, relationship 
(not necessarily causal) between adjustment to school and perception of 
adequacy of agency resources; and happiness and p<^rception of adequacy of 
agency resources, this further defines the importance of having adequate 
resources available. 

Recommendations Related to Education Data 

According to the data analysis carried out in this area, it can be 
clearly seen that some native youth have particular problems related to their 
education. These problems arise because of the native students' possibly 
later start in school , higher perceived discrimination, lower perceived oppor- 
tunity, and other conditions that could cause them to be or become disadvantaged 
in the school system- In fact, part of the problem that native youth have 
within the school system may be due to their lower socio-economic status and 
possible accompanying disadvantages. This of course also effects their 
adjustment to the general school system and school milieu, which was found to 
be lower for the native students (based on the statistical analysis of factors). 
However, most of the native students also like their subjects, don't perceive 
their subjects as difficult, and enjoy the school interaction (based on the 
descriptive analysis)."^ Therefore, this suggests that some native students 



1 As mentioned above, the descriptive analysis presents the simple observable 
relationships, whereas the component and statistical analysis present the 
latent structure relationships that clarify the complexity of the data. 
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have special educational needs that are a result of their individual 
characteristics and circumstances . However, there is no evidence that 
the present educational, curriculum and system cannot handle and resolve 
these special problems and needs. 

There fore J in order to help cope with this situation^ it is recom-* 
mended that special attention should he given to the needs (and related 
aptitudes) of all students within the present educational system^ and 
especially to the native youth. The fact that the native youth have lower 
perceived opportunity, lower adjustment to school and higher perceived 
discrimination, suggests that in order for these youth to gain the most 
out of their educational program, they must be made more susceptible and 
ready to succeed. 

It is also recommended then that an educational program should be 
selected to fit the needs ^ goals and capabilities of the native youth. 
Once the program has been selected^ the students should be made to feet that 
they will succeed and will attain what they strive for. 

Again, since the major problems with the native youth educational 
situation are their low perceived opportunity and short-range goals, this 
may suggest an extensive counselling (or similarly oriented) service connected 
with the education of native youth. Considering the unsatisfactory reaction 
of the native youth to their contact with school counsellors^ it is also 
recommended that the present counselling program in the schools be carefully 
analyzed and modified to help the native youth more adequately^ possibly 
implementing native resources in this program. 
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As suggested i.n Chapi-er X (pp, 131-182 ) adjus tmenl: to school in 
general is negatively related to possei^sion of close interpersonal 
relations. However, no relationship was found between closeness of 
relationship to family and general non-adjustment to school (Chapter X, 
PP* 181-182 • suggested that in some cases the school and home may 

have been working in opposition to each other as socializing forces* It 
was also found chat the adjustment to school in general and physical 
intactness of home (presence of both a mother and father), were related. 
Therefore, this finding also points to the importance of the home situation 
and characteristics as affecting youth adjustment to school. The finding 
that- the closeness of relationship to parents of the natives was higher 
than the closeness of relationship to parents of the non-^native youth, 
even compounds the importance of the family in the native youth success 
and adjustment to school. Thereof ore ^ it is veaormended that am method to 
help resolve this situation could he a program giving special attention to 
having the home and. education systems working i?i ■ correspondence with each 
other. This suggests an extensive educational program, integrating the 
parents and school system, which may again be coordinated and supervised by 
a central organi?.ation . In tills manner both the parents and school will be 
made to realize the importance of their mutual cooperation in the education 
of native youth. 

Recommendations Related to Employment Data 

Even though the native and non-native students can be seen to have 
equal difficulty finding employment, it is clearly evident from the data 
analysis that the native youth have peculiar employment characteristics: 



less likely to be voriiirig, slig]- e 1 y ci lif ercii:!. stuaCiac occupations, low 
socio-economic transient: occupai i.>i;-:^. , i<jss security on the job, less perceived 
opportunity of getting a better job rather chan a promotion, less employment 
stability (shorter stay at one job), and less desire to be working (for the 
native students as coiupared to the non-native students).. There for^ej it 
is reaoimiended that one possible way that the eiiTpl-oyment needs of all the 
Ednonton youth ^nay be met ic by a special- centrally organized youth placement 
agenoyj loith special attention given to native youth by part of the agency. 

The native transients have the most trouble finding employment, partly 
because they are looking for more permanent jobs than the students and are 
not well qualified to be hired on a permanent basis. The major reasons why 
the transients are unemployed also suggest the need for a more centrally 
organized and advertised youth employment agency and a re-training or 
education centre. Therefore^ it is reaonvnended that a restraining and x*e- 
education program should be set up in comhiyiation with the yoi^.th placement 
agency to help i^atifify some of the employment needs of native students and 
trOMsieyits^ and similarly characterized recipients. It is also recommended 
that the re -training o'^in re -education program could contain a counselling 
function that can deal with tk^ Um^ perceived opportunity of native youth; 
for without a change in attitude arnd perception^ education and training would 
be of little utility. Of course y in order for the perceived opportunity of 
the native youth to changcy the circiMstayices that influe'nce this perception 
must also change. Therefore^ it is also suggested that a re-education program 
for the employers and also the gey^eral public (in terms of native youth 
capabilities and goals) could help resolve the problem. 



R e c omiTU'i 1 1 d a 1 1 o n Re I :;i_t^^-'i . ^> ^'2i- V !• ^ ii 

The dif f erenuiaiing ciiai aciBviritics of the native youth sanple wore: 

i) higher perceived discrimination: in employment, in public 

places, in contact with public help services, in interpersonal 
relations, and in laLcraction with the general public (and 
also possible hi;];her sensitivity) 

ii) lower perceived opportunity 

iii) higher general rion-.'ul juo L'::ien t to school and non-ad j us tnient 
to interpei:s:mal relations in school 

iv) more general reactioiu-. to society ^ and thus more homogeneous 
(versus individual) cluiracter isticis than the non-native 
population 

v) greater perceived afi:-iimiLition into society 

vi) greater desire for in.lependence 

vii) greater desire for recoi;ai tioii frora otl'iers 

viii) greater desire to have friends aro\md 

ix) higher degree of cloiie rela t Loii:>;hips to family (parents) 

k) higher degree" of self -acceptance 

xi) lesr5 likely to come from Intact homes, and niore likely to uume 
from 1 a r g e r f aiv; i 1 i e 3 . a 1 1 1 

xii) higher residence mohiliiy 

Tt was suggested that maay of the areas in which the needs of the 
native youth are not adequately realized) the needs of the non-native youth 
are also not adequately realized. However, it can be seen that the charac- 
teristics and corresponding need structure within these areas are different 
for the native students and transients, from the non-natives. Theveforej it 
is I'eaomnended that special attention shyu'id he given to the native youth 
cliaiXictevistic^ th<'it diff-^'p^ niiarc /Vor/? non-native yoitthj in setti'ng up 

prograrrffnes and senyic^^o to r^^cet Uicir m^ids. 



The finding that the native youth have less need for ^'emotional 
support" and "release of tension" than t.ho non-native youth suggests that 
the personal help the native youth may need Is of a different kind than 
that needed by the non^-native youth. The native youth are more likely to 
perceive their needs as desire for independence, recognition from others, 
and having friends around. These findings are in direct correspondence 
with the findings that native youth are more likely to have lower perceived 
opportunity and higher perceived discrimination than non-natives. The 
socio-economic J ethnic, and cultural situation of the native youth seems to 
have formed a native personality and mentality that is in opposition to the 
general societal system. It may be the conflict between the native youth 
situation and their perception of their surroundings that produces the 
unfavorable characteristics of low perceived opportunity, non-adjustment, 
etc.. Therefore^ it is reoorwiinided that an educational and action program 
be implemented to fit the 'native youth into a aonipatable and desirable 
position within society. 



MILIEU THAT mST CJL\NGE, BUT A CORRESFONDING CMNGf!: MUST ALSO BE ACCOMPANIED 
IN THE NATIVE YOUTH THEMSELVES, 




IN SUMMARY. IT IS NOT ONLY THE NATIVE YOUTH PROGRAMS, RESOURCES, AND 
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Re Nacive Youth SaYapIing Procedure 
(conducted and writted by Jhne Leat) 

A sample of 300 treaty and non- treaty natives was randomly and 
proportionately selected from the total population of students of Native 
Canadian Ancestry, (N 662), residing in Edmonton in Hay, 1970. 

I ACTUAL SAMPLING PROCEDURE: 

During Phase I of the study, the city was divided into eight tracts 
to facilitate a more accurate census. These tracts were retained to 
become the sample sections for phase II. 

The proportion of the entire sample which resided in each sample 
section was calculated,*^ Next, tht: proportions by ethnicity, (i.e. Treaty 
or Metis), in each section were determined, and the number of individuals 
which should be sampled when N - 300 was calculated for each respective 
group. VJhen the number of Metis and Treaty individuals which should be 
sampled was determined, each section was further stratified into the propor- 
tions which should be male or female. Accordingly, the males and females 
were further stratified proportionately on the basis of age, (under 20 yrs., 
and over 19 years) ;^ and, or the basis of the type of educational institute 
they attended, (public school, separate school^ or post- secondary institute). 

Below is an example to illustrate and clarify the stratification. 



1 Note that section of residence was the criterion rather than section of 
school attended. 

2 This specifies the age stratification as: 

Q under 20 years = 19 and under 




over 19 years - 20 and over 





Eg. SK 


CTIOM 


T 




Total. M =^ 3 3 


for 


secCioa 1 


A. 


METIS n: 


= 21 






TREATY N 


= 12 




T 

JL. 


MALI- N 


= 9 


IT. FEMALI- ^ \: 




HALE N =^ J 


IT. 


FEMALE N = 9 


a . 


Under 20 


yrs . 


a . UadL*r 20 yrs . 


a . 


Under 20 yrs. 


a . 


Under 20 yrs . 




N - 9 




N = li 




N = 3 




N = 8 


h. 


Over 19 


yrs. 


b. Over 19 yrs. 


b. 


Over 19 yrs . 


N = 


1 Either male 




N = 0 




N - 1 




or fen^le N 


= 1 





c, public school c. public school 
&. under 20 yrs. 6c under 20 yrs, 
N - 2 " N - 3 ' 

d . s tipar a I: e s en . d . suv a race s c h . 
&i under 20 yrs. 6* under 20 yrs. 
N =^ 6 N ^ 8 

e . DOS - s Gconda r y c . p o s seconded ry 
N ^1 6^ over 20 yrs. 

N = 1 



I 

c . pub] ic school ' c . public school 
6i under 20yrs. ! & under 20 yrs, 

N =^ 1. j N = 3 

d. SL»pa ra He-' sch. [ d. separate sch. 
under 20 yrs, j & under 20 yrs, 

M ==2 i N = 5 

o . p(*.st. secondary and over 20 yrs , 
If possible, either male or 

lemale. N = 1 



Total N - 9 Total N - 12 Totrai H - 3 Total N =^ 9 



Suiumarv of Above Table: 



A. Section I ca L cu 1 a tv?d on N " 300 for the total v:aTi'.ple. 
TREATY: 



(1) Sainple 2 TREATY male under 20 years in Public School. 

(2) Sample 2 TRE ATY i:emalcs under 20 years in i^iblic School. 

(3) Sample 2 TRE.ATY rrvilcs under 20 years in Separate School. 

(4) Sample 5, TREATY f eaial t>s under 20 years in Separate School. 

(5) Sample I TREATY female cr male over 19 years in whatever type of ed . 

institute he is found. 



-If the Treaty individual over 19 years is not the same individual as the 
one in the post- secondary .institute, then Srom.ple both individuals so as 
not to eliminate the pos t- secondary individual fr'om our sample. 



lii 



B. METIS: 

(1) Sample 2 METIS males under 20 years in Public School. 

(2) Sample 3 METIS feiiiales under 20 years in Public School- 

(3) Sample 6 METIS males under 20 years in Separate Schools. 

(4) Sample 8 METIS females under 20 years in Separate Schools. 

(5) Sample I METIS female or male over 19 years . 



II Exceptions or Limitations in Sample Calculations: 

The sampling was intentionally biased toward three groups: students 
over nineteen years of age, students attending post-secondary institutions, 
and students of Eskimo ancestry. The logic behind this decision was that by 
sampling proportionately, these groups could possibly be eliminated from the 
sample since there were few individuals in these categories. It was suggested 
that the data gained by sampling as many of these individuals as possible 
would outweigh iihe contaminating effect of sampling all available 
respondents . 

III Actual Sample SelectioPi: 

Following the calculations for the precise number of individuals 
to be sampled in each stratification, four tables were constructed for 
each sample section. One table contained a random listing of the Treaty 
male sub-sample, while its counterpart contained a random listing of the 
Metis male sub-sample. Accordingly, one table contained the Treaty female 
sub-sample, and its counterpart contained the Metis female sub-sample. 
Each table was divided into the same stratifications for which the 
numbers to be sampled had been determined. These were: 



(6) Sample 1 METIS female or male in post-secondary education. 



possibly this 
could be the " 
same individu, 




iv 



TRLATi MALhS 
Under 20 yrs 
In Public 
Schools 


rHbAJ. ! rIAf.r.S ^ i'\r.ALi. rl.iL.LS 

In Separate j In ?ost-Soc. 
'Scliools 1 Insti Ltitions 


: TMEATY MALES \ 

Fn Public 
Schools 


lKr.Al.\ MALES 
Over 1 9 yrs 
In Separate 
Schools 


TREATY MALES 
Over 19 yrs 
In Post-Sec. 
Institutions 


W/\MES: 


NVM^IES: ! NAMES: 


NiVMES: 


NAMES: 


NAl^IES: 




1 • 










i 







Similarly, three other tables as previously described, were constructed for 
•jacli section. 

The selection of names to b^? sampled vjas conducted by initially 
referring to the number of individuals required in a particular category, 
f o I i owed by a tabulation o f the numb er of i nd i v i d u a 1 s i n tha t ca t egor y 
altogether. The number required was theii divided into the total number 
tod e t e r mi ne vhi i. c b, i nd i v i d u a i s w u Id he sampled. Eg. If 1. 5 individuals were 
listed i n a pa r t i c u ! a r ca t o 2, or y , a nd i nd i v i d u a 1 s were re qu 1 r ed for th c 

h A 1 

sample, we chose 3y evc-ry Ih ird nu.M'vidual. Agaivi, all. individuals 

over ninettien or in post- secondary ins Li tut ions V7ere selected. 



-1 A s o u r c {'2 of c o n t ani i na t i. o n wh i c h ini i s t b e no ted resulted f r o\\\ i ti I. e r v i ew er s 
occassionally interviewing inciividuals on tl)e sample List vjho were not 
selected, s i tnp I y b e cause t ii e y w e r e a v a i I n b, V c . * 
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REASONS FOR HRDUCED Sir.E OF NATIVE STUDENT SAMPLE 

« 

The following list presents some of the major reasons why only 143 
of the native youth initially sampled (300 native students) were actually 
included in the sample: 

i) Many students left the city around the middle of June, while the 
interviewing did not get under way until the beginning of June, By the end 
of June when all the students were out of school, only four of the eight 
sections had over half of the quota sample complete, 

ii) Trie inter viewing staff wore late getting started, and once in the 
field, were poorly organized and not: totally convinced of the worth or 
usefulness of what they were doing. 

iil) Some of the Iniriai jsample were e.^clntied because they were 
retarded aud/or institutionalized (N = around 6). 

iv) The native sample was noticeably more mobile than the non-natives 
which may have in part accounted for the inability of the interviewers to 
contact them. 
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iWTRVieW SCHEDULE frJfi. NATjy^ YOUHI 



ERLC 



Tfn 



1» Arc yo'.: presently crrendinj-, 5:cjioo1? Fuil-timG 



Part-time 



(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

Ar-e 
(a) 



What i:i iJiO nanv' of yorr^ r^chool? 
What it. vou^- ccuri^c of i/tucy? 



(b) 
(c) 

(■::) 

( - ) 

3 . A . 

(cl) 

(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(r) 



V;^cn v;ili yn;; finish ( gruUuatc: ) your course ? 

you a rc-sicion: of the r.ity? Y09 llo 

};csv loriL; you IIv-k: here? 1 year or ies> 

1-3 years 
5 - 5 years 
S-iO years 
ovor 10 yeai'f; 

'./hero .-^/id yo*j livd boi'oreV (Tovjn, Province) 

Are you. a Treaty incllcr:? . Yqs Ho ^ 

Are you ''^ Vr-: No 

i. v;h'-v i r? yo;;i: /incestry^ 



(month) 



(year) 



r>o yci: ^^p^^•^k yr■^^v native tongufj at ha;:;e? 
ivno r^r..- y i v 1 n;: v;i-tfi? 
year fanily 

(I'; _ (ii) faxh^r 

yov:r r v-.:\r * ve^^ 

your i c; n r; 

alOTi'-.: 

ir.^.ti-r:*:t i on c^r hoi^i^it 

other 



yes 



(iii) both 



No 



}?' . How fnony c h i i ci r r 0. • c J ] ; '-^ in y o \ir i r-- ::\ : 3 y ? 

■ ^'"^ ^ . "^-^ ^^'^ 

C . How />^aAy ch i I drfi*o are 1 i vi ett home ? 

0-:' 2-3 k-(y 7-9 in + 



D. Is there anyop.o ^iv\r::\ u-j.th y.'u i.v nor a T.t.tribfr of "chc family? 

Yec No 

E, How riaiiy pr.oplc arc iht--T'-^ in your hour:ohcld vho arc over 12 and under 
25? 

1 ^ 2 3 H 5 ^ 6-10 

Is there anyone in your hour-o who ir. in the 12-2 5 age group and who 
is not atTcjiaing r.chooi/ (If Vrs try to get: nanief:. and ages) 

(i> name ■ age 

(ii) nan^c age 

(iii) nci:::o . ngc 



0. lr> this person (or pur^:';^^:) c;nployvjdV 
If V£S 

(i) VThcit is hiy occ\:pdtion? ; 

If NO . ' 

(ii) "t^yp^ o: \::>yk Joo;^ ;\c -isucilly do? 

Student Untplovi-.^-n t Section CTO hC. ASK:::) OV STiini^ NTS ONLY) 

A. Are you c\\vre.:'.v\y ho/.d;ni^, (j paiM - f iw>C: job? Y^;? No 

(i) (It ::o) whrii you do? 

(ii) ;Ic:v :;:nny r.cwcu a week do you vjorxV 

(iii) t::r::\;i ■^:)\<^x hc':r.^ of the d,-:y ho you v;cjr'k? 

( a ) v; c a k cays o n I y 

( b ) w(;'ek end:;: on J y [ 

B. Did yOii a jv*!^ lL.i:^t :-;i;;n:.-:r ? Veo Mo 

(i) (If 30) wh'r^r cid you do? ^ 

(ii) How ri.uiy hov:ro i: v;utjk did you v;oi:'k? 

(iii) Hov; many inontiio *:lid t)ie job ],:tot? ^ monthcs 

(iv) If you aid not h.-^vo a job lo3t ouiru-nor, v:hnt did you do? 



NGn-::tudonr L;^ploy:nonr Sv-ction (TO tl'il ^iSKZ]) OF THO::i^ HOT ATTKNDIKG 

5iCH0GL c::ly) 

A. Are you cu:-"j:'ontiy ho3c-in,; a job? 

(i; T^^^^- "1 ii/i-.- 'iC-:, ^ Kc 

(ii) xuli-i:i;:v^ V'.., bo 



- "J - 

(iv) wh..iu iJo you co? 



(v) );0v: long li^vo yr-u h^u! t:itis iobV 



(vi) ]iv'W r.Mny j'..'br> ;:rivc: you })'^.: in tho .last two years? (number) 



"(vii) whr.': i:: ;• vr'V(;^.':: ni. :^ ci' ^^oc-i-c: y^^vi vorked :ir; The past 

* y .--j]r? 

A. (ir pru^::::t:.y uy-':-:; v;;-:\ av:^: ..-) 

Very ; Ave. Very 
Vivcr, little 
ihij^Jl± ! (low ) 

( i. ) ho d y c v. 1 1 k o y our p r c n c 1 1 1 job? 
(ii) v;h.it arc yr.'jr oh;!;^•..^^: for p r J:i.:ot:,on ? 
(iii) i"'C\; r:.rc vov^r chr.u^:r; ■;■ r' {;;':^ttiMg a ho?ti:or 

(iv) v;;..-; ,;r.r yM:r c/ionct;:; oi b'^inr; f:r.':d or 
lai-i off? 

(v) hcv; n;ucr; i;o'^lr' von Ilka to i;ot a bentf2r 

j-^'V ^ ■ 

b, (IF i*!<ikii..::::Li \j:;i;:.i./'.v:jj, a:.-: 



vr:s NO 



(i) ir; rh:.;/ -j'j*: .-^ jr-o: you frijj't find a job? 

(ii) i?' r-hiv-; : •.■C':.u:;o you are a rr.ari^iod worrian 
tine) do licv no^-^.J Vo7 

(iii) t;.::." r'--!rv- -.^mi dof i ' t: ■ woiit ■^h^^ jobn 

you C'..:\ : 

(.•'•M *'r;i:' jv-.b riv.iilx:; --re not rvuitable") 

( i V ) i G t. i. :^ ] . c.\\ : r o y u 1 ■ c } : •? :j r: .n r i. o :i , 
tr.iin ■; n^- , c^r- a JivcicirLc ::Vill? 

(v) i:: thir\ b^ you }'t-,jV(: to stay }ior:\^^ 

und htHlp cu. ? 

(vi) i:: tbi:: b-C':Ut''-> ibor'f: is dcscrijnination 
and pre? judi^.v"? a^ain:.*: yc^uV 

(vii) is tbJ'^ b;:0;M':.v; yc;\i ^ir^-^ too younf.? 

(viii) i'; i.bir; bf'cw-.ivic [r./^^ ii.uvc r.o t: .irsGj.-ortation? 

(ix) cv:.vr r- :.,d. ( . ,.:,:-dd o b-:!.- w) 



In the pait, hov; yo i n^j;;- :,<:i-:.>^ 

A. talk -^0 frlench; : o: or Uvi^in? 

3. Read the ' want-.'..^:! ' i: 



C. Just go out an^l. look ^vounc. > 

D. Talk to the lichool r.oun-ol lor ? 

L. Have you ..v^-- crn.^cted an arenc-y to ..sri.i: you in 



NO 



(.1) 
: ( 2 ) 

(3) 

laterv lewcr : 



(1) 
(?) 
(?.) 



! fen your fc^rni-v '^vv^r ay-'^r^o-^c.;;-:^. 
(cr ^ir.:ncict::.?) Vd:; 



;li*t.i a ::;orvxo 



A. V;as 



? Yos No 



Wds It :i c-'^ 



V e 



D. Was it: a sccl-ji .service nis'r.f.y'^ 



Yes No 



ERIC 



X i. I 



(i) 

(ii) 

(iii) 

(iv) 

G- Do you th^^ :^u;v:^lio-! aj.l nhr :;or'vicrc ihat ihey ^re reported 

to lyV {: -.:<-airi) a.:k. lii;.!:: qua jti 01:1 icr each a[;;c:ncy) 

(i) 

(ii) - 

(iii) " 

(iv) 

H ♦ V/;"; d t v; ; s r r i ■:• i r ■ .i\ ' Li \ 1 d -o w v d y c \.: r.": ' c j 1 o g c y ? (ask separately 

foi- each cor. ;:t^"i:.i ) /' ^, • • \ 

( c ho 0 K op poii 1 1 e pace ) 

A'L.. "■'-[ very -o- honi-i-ivhat 

^ * * fd'ijl ^ ' ' ' " lil ' ' r - ' ' - ^ nc'O" CP e rat ive 

(i) ' * " 



(ii) 
(iii) 



I. (V:o yoi; Ji'jve rtnyJ ,^ i^l v ■; :",ri 1 'I rn:^':: -rits on £;ervict;if3? (rViC-ir coiii:nents) 



Hrivci you fvivcir a;;prOr.!r hrtri a:^ ^li^Crrv^y y*v.ir ::2li a par t iculiir 5.ervice 

C for yc^Li? ) 

ioi ho 

A. ir YKS: 

( i } wh d t v; ..-i •:. l h c r, o 3 1 h. e 1 ;, 1" \ j \ n ;^ :\ c y v; i. t ri vj > i i c h y o u hnvL* e v e r y e < 
in ro'.chV , 



H::A^' : (;7hai: fjiu you like al'O'U ix?) 



( i i J I'.' : • r V.hc la -1 Ci t h .1 [• f ' 1 1 ^ >' ' V o u h v e e v r c: o n 3 1: 1 1 o d ? 



(.r'-;.c: vki 'v;-^^: iii^'. ';- ^nabJ^e ' )■ ivc vice you noaceJ: 



Vi iv ;.M-.mo ;.n t nrrj. No 



If v>:-" ov c;:" i}.-:.^, v/lvlch ci^O;/:' 



NAr^ZG; (a) 



^■r. ) 

Ui) . 

vv) r. .? V : ir.ii, l.:.:-h !c .^■:rve native people cax-ei; 



( V i. ) Ho y o \\ r . : ; r . i h v. ; ■ e i. o o 1 1 r I e v , i r i o r y x n t h o r y p es c f s e i" v i c e c 

thoy or:-:? Yj.^ ^j^^ 

(vii) r:o ycu rhi^;-: y nc -.v::^?; c:<i:;ui.:i,: ].'r o o ru: ly to native people 

(i) uny i -.V;-' yr;;.i ti--'.' r* c^.;:ra":": r;n a-;::ricy? 
( rca;;; a: :i - .t ..vo :> ? 

Cri)" v^^": ::-':vo ; ].oy -i*'-^ i^c>t i:::.t.iiUlV YES KO 

(y) =1'^-^ ;vi': . ny toV YES KO 



i:::-.-; . ..;V . . : ^ ;■ YES NO 



(:.: ) y . : ^ r. i. - -y^ r^: acs Which e xist to heJp native 

e YK:^ MO 

(iii. ) y j ■ h i::--. ay*-^ : **:v v;lKr?i ? to iJcrvc 

r^:tvv.^ ;:^.y!.- c K-; to i^ieir n eedfs ? YES NO 

(vv) Ho 3:': i:.i:.r: r:.v:o ^ go Ixttle variety Jn tiie 

•Lypu:. c-l" :-.( :^v..c.: :).-y cir-i; YES. NO 

(v) jr; yo'.: 'tnink c ■•y:^.: 1 es -blis/^ed ro acsii^T: 

riut.ivo r ooph- 0.: c: x Ocitie^j uate? YES NO 

ASK ATt Pt5$iv.;:':r::T:.: 

Did yol- y yo;: hnc: y'va ayyvf >;r.hvd .un a[;tricy because you 



IF YES: 

(a) What wns ih^i acxiiudc-* of thifs or these agencies toward you? 

very co- scmcv?hat 
NAKEOV j\C;f -.'CY oDorat j.ve he- Ipf u l un c o- ope rat i ve 

(i) ^ ^ 

(ii) • 

(iiiJ ^ 

(iv) 

Cb; Would y:ii r.^iy they wore j. e s r> co-operative becnucie of youx^ ethrkic 

NAJ-IE Of A GUiCY YES NO 

(i) [ „ ' 

(ii) • ; _ . 

(iii) 

(c) Do vou hcivc any fr iendsj who have had unf a\'Ourable experiences with 
^" -S'-'"--y-^ Yes No 

(d) Do you know the reason tor thic unpleasant experience? 

Yes . Mo 

Ccle'raiJc; if offerod): 



(e) Do you ki\c>w -^hich agency it was? YES NO 

NAME: 



Have you ever p-jrl .i cipated in any activities sponsored by your coriununity 
icage? 



( i ) wDul d you ] iko " r.o ^see more communi ty 

sponf^ored prO'>rairij^ ? YES NO 

(ii') arc you ■ja'tirfjed wiih coriununity 

ieai^uG f ujj'.-r J Oi:5j aS rl;LV presently 

GxiTU? YES MO 



9. 
10. 



12. 
13, 

IS. 



Hew a:-' y.-- Mkc 
1)0 you 1 --.-ili^c-^ 
Do yo'i t H!:.;: 
Do th-iv "iry TO 
Do th.::v : I- t o 
Do v:. ::y .• ; 
j>o thoy -v.^i.-: > 
Have y;..:: i... ! '.i 
iiavc. you hac 
Do you h.:.:^. 



11 . Do you h-: ' • troul 



Do yo\: 
Do you 



,7. Wr:V .io 



'^y jt'i^-ri ' 

r.-^jry.i.ccs in the b«jvs? 

J n rh.?; bur; cepcrf^ ? 
orj::'V pL-ioeo for l^?i^:;.!^G or 

for help? 

t i \- ^r. I'; 'J r: I o r c L to 



18. Do you go to Tho Iriulr-.n Afrrjir-:;. 



YES 
YES 

yns 

YES 

Yi::s 

YES 

Yi:r^ 

YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 



NO 
HO 
KO 
KG 
NO 
iV c> 
NO 
NO 
KG 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
KG 
NO 

NO 
NO 
NO 
NO 
KO 



(h) v:hov\ yovi nccjd n^.or.cy? . VKS NO 

(b) v.'jion yon r:C'C-cj o«:>ur<:>o 11 i.n^^'/'' YES NO 

(c) v/hen vou rir:c:.:l helr^/ YES NO 
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19. Do yoi: j^o to So;:!.-.] .; j\ «:;iov.aiL- w i 

in) v^^^ ncoJ ::\oney? VES NO 

(b) \!h'..)\ you iv-ed CGun5.::nin[:? YLS NO 

(c) " when you need help? YES MO 

20. (a) ivhure do you f,o v/n-an you have ciMorional troubleij (problGms)? 



(b) Wriere do you go when ycu cire lonely? 



(c) Kliere clo you go whcr. you arc frusxrcUed? 



(d) v:here do i/oa go w>ieo ^/ou gre in iroubic? 



(e) '..'rrr:-. do \/ou 50 w'nen you are broke? 



(f) .•;;.c.'o y: wr.t " 



.. r. .-c.l aa-.'ic.-;? 
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native^:!? 



22. Do you v:.i;.t: i/. :-j;;;ra tc Inio il'^o wi:y oX li.yc, of i)^c people in 

23, you pr-e/oi* tc livo (in i;>:e ijII orher people do? 

VL*S NO 

2 't . Do <" .'U vj a :■, ^ t o k ■?. p r o y ^"^ ^ ' - ^ *' ■ ^ ^ •' « >' ^ " »' ^ v o n in Tld r;.o : 1 1 o n ? 

YES KG 

2c. Is i :i f e x r o r i r. - c i t y o : ZdruZ r. t on i: r u--; o ri the o c r v e ? 

YKS KG 

2 o . Would o 1 i >: x r) 1 o a : , oi j : rl p i ■ -i c i c c y c u n fi t i v e t r :i d i t i o r. s l. r« t h e 

^^■^y- 'Yr:s__ ■;o_ 

27. ■ U"^ you think r. z;.^ r;-'it:vc ory^r^.ni^cit ions ricive done inuch for the native 

P"''^''^^- YES >;c 

?3* Havcr ycii ever* ■jr.-.^d Lhe Wadvc: Associatxonb for counscil.ling? 

VlS N'O 

^9. Do yoix hope to achie\}e independei>ce Cto becooe free) /rcvn outside 
he]pV C3ei:-r,uppo^ii.n5) • ^^^.^ . 

3C. (a) Do you hopc: achieve fdcognit ion fro/n others? Yi:s KG 

Co) If Yes 5 how do you hope to achiovc t/.is? (details if possible) 



XVI 1 1 



(c) Do yru 



( b e. c o:: . p r o i c i c- r. i ) ? 
If Ve2, identify 



MO 



If No , re w:} :::/n or de t a : 1 z ( if pas l- 1 c ) 



He you think l:r.^.i v: if ycu \:r.r.x to r^istur sc;r;e Sisill 

that you rx^sv ;.^.ar.-:er ic? YZS KG 

eg, A painrcr must paint 

A teacher must vcirich. etc. 

(details if posr.ibl^O 



(ck) Do you u-;uaj,ly acccijjt yours If as you sea 

yourself? YES KG 

(b) Zo you look at life as a series of proble:r*a 
TO solvnd o.:' t^iLit you ltq conbtantl.y 
precurr--jG by 50ci«ity?* 



(c) Zo you ncc'.d to be alcr.e once in a vhile? Y'ES . KG 

(d; Do you a, I v; ays v;ant friends tiround? YTS NO 

Ce) Do you fcrl Ihat th-rrr; are scrTiC "bacic goccis 

in life*' vlilch you li::?:? YES NO 

(iy iiave ycu over devoloyed 5:oi.ie clo:;e in ter- 
ror c; on a 1 re lotion ';hip;^ v;ith o their paople? 

(very good and clorj^; :ricndG) YES NO 

Co) yt""'- usuiirty try ro ''istinf/^-' between 

a ^ay to CO £,on;cthini; rind the result of it? Y£S VO 

(h) Do yov: u.sUf-lXy have .-i ^-^ocd Gcn::C' of humour? YES KG 



■•. ■ ■ ■ ■ - ■ ... ... , ...... 

. "kjtvards the 



Have i/ou ever thoiigln'^ leaving school? VES NO 



, ; I i 



^0 



(d) V\:i^ .iv ^--i. ■:T'dt.h i the family? Vi-S 

(iMnilly) VKS NO 

('■'• ^'r-* '* h- • . : >^ vou ^ t;:.^:. v.>i^ art? tco olo 

for : - T:>.:r vcu kr^. in? ' VKS NO 



, I.e. ^ ■;/n7ni5^:rv: ^ior,? 

y^.>u' Leachv-j:\/: ■ 
.y yo\;r friends? 
y o I <^ ■. u r' n t n ? 



i 

y::s 



YES 

YHS 



\'0 
NO 



KO 
MO 
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your XcXMliv' YES KO 

(a) Hou do y:;u 'lit:' in irr^ /,c.icol? (vic>.; yoursoif in the school) 



yoa V i ew the a dnu n x s t ra-t i o .-i ? { pr i m c i. p j 1 fi n d v ice- p r i ri c i p a 1 ) 



(d) }iGv.' do yo\: vit-v; your I'^e-ichora? 



C e ) i; o w do y o v: v i. r?. v • t h e o t h a i" s t u c3 o r. t ? 
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3. c.t) iii^e the subjects are iakina? VKS lio 

IF yr;:^ details 



(b) D. 



.at t::^ 



Yi:; 



140 



( c ) Do 



arc pre:,o:iily 



YES 



NO 



( d ) V; h 1 c h u 1 i J » i c t t i o . y i ; i~ i n rl rnoiN ' (i i f f i. c: nit th a n 
tlic: othrc-:,? (idc-rj-tiry by mi b j c r ■) 
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iLx) v.'M': ... e level do \jOiX hope to achieve? ^ rrad.i 

Cb) Why clo y',A lur,: it.--.^-.l of iearn:^::^ sufficient? 



Cc) Dc: y^- 
nniv • 


: 9nd has ; - • i " 


5^ .;on^ to 






MO 




Cd) 1:0 

•tcchn 


[0.1.1 ; v ii. ( : (:?a:t; jn;^ h 




YES 


— 


KD 





<e) Zoyc^ 




ave gono tn 


VLS 




HO 
















^ 












































(a> Do y-M 




at .school? 


vr.s 




no 


p .... 


(b) Do yM3 

the St 


u cl e: r. ;3 1 1 i". c- lool : 


fri f.Tidf; with 






uo 




Cc) ^Do ycu 


thin-; ll^.it ovi^'^;" ntir^on 


ts liko yo'.:? 


YES 




NO 




(d) d^j vr> J 






YES 




HO 




(c) Do you 


Ir.inK : i; vt '.hi to.ich»jrti 


i.lk'-' you? 


YES 




m 










YES 




uo 




(g) Are t]„ 






YES 




NO 




hu;:i.i 1 i ■ 




e A a HIT' l OB thai 


YES 




MO 




(i) tlio 


t. 0 d c I .'■ ! : u t i : ' 1 y c. •, v i \ u n 


o.:- r>c.ai-::,K'? 


YES 




NO 




Do you feci 


lKi;.i^.y r^! • t. or? t l.o t irnc? 




YEO 




NO 




Are you unli: 


^ppy i or Iho t;,i:isaV 




VE3 




h'O 




IF YES, niv, 













































o 
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^:o^;^':NATIVi^ youth sampling 

Since the need for a non-native control sample was realized at such 
a late date, efficiency in terms of time and work were /prime considerations 
in the selection and testing o£ a control sairiple. Therefore, the original 
native youth interview schedule was aodified into a questionnaire that was 
to be administered to groups of students. It was also decided to use 
entire classrooms instead of individuals fron) classes in certain schools. 
This was done to save on ciniOj inilinl coniplexiLy of sampling and efficiency 
of questionnaire administration . 

In the native youth sample, 129 high school students were interviewed. 
The students were classified by school of atucndance , location (by city 
section) of school, type of school (hlgl- school, junior high and elementary-, 
separate or public), sox, age and grade. Using this inf onnation. as a gulde^ a 
comparable non-native sacnpl;.-; wis sole:' tied by school and grade. It was 
decided that sixteen schools witli varying grades, v/ould present the most 
adequately equivaler-t non-narive saraple to the native sample. 

The school board superiiUendei.-t i:' of ' Jien^^ schools were contacted by 
tl 1 h*. 1) e p u t y M i i i i s L e r Vs o f rice, i o r p e r r.iis s i o : i t o c ^..j !i t i nu e 1 1 : e native y o u t h 
study by making available one class in each school designated. A record 
of this letter and related replies are presented in Aopendix I. The school 
boards assured us of their cooperation and the researcher in turn made 
arrangements to administer the questionnaires. Over AOO questionnaires 
were filled out in this part of the survey. 



of these 400 resp-; idencs , 190 •♦/ortr crio^eu Co be included in the 
control sample. The criteria of selecting these respondents were: 

1) non-native ancestry ■ * 

2) completeness of questionnaii'e 

3) approximately eqiu^l number of males and females 

4) as close an approximation to the native youth sample in 
terms of location of school, type of school and grade. 

Tabie D-1 below presents a comparison between the two samples by criterion 
characteristics. A total correspondence was not possible on every 
criterion, but. the best possible fit was attempted. Some classrooms had 
a higher percentage of incomplete questionnaires than others, which off- 
set the planned selection. 

Appendix E presents the scbools, location by section of city, school 
address, and grade of the selected nori'-narive control sample. 
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COMPARABILITY OF NATIVE VERSUS NOi^-NATIVE 



SCHOOL S/On^LES 



CRITERIOx\ ^lATIVE SMPLE NON-NATIVE ' SAMPLE 

Location of School % N % 

Section 



1 


28 


21.7 


46 


24.2 


2 


25 


19.4 


13 


6.8 


3 




16.3 


24 


12.6 






.8 






5 


17 


13. 2 


21 


11. 0 


6 


15 


11.6 


36 


18.9 


7 


6 


A. 7 


11 


5.8 


8 




10.9 


39 


20.5 


TOTAL N 


12 7 




190 




T^/pe of School 










Public High & Jr. High 


- n 
.l:. 


9.3 


21 


11.0 


Public Elementary 


9 


6.8 


12 


6.3 


Sep. & Public El.ementarv 










ti Jr. High 


7^ 


3V.4 


106 


55.8 


Sep. Higli 'S Jr. Hi.gii 




20.9 


31 


16.3 


Separate Elementarv 


7 


5.4 


20 


10.5 


TOTAL N 


129 




190 




Grade 










f. - 6 


36 


27.9 


61 


32.1 


7 - 8 • 


C7 


36 . 4 


62 


32.6 


9 


13 


10 . 1 


30 


15.8 


10 - 11 


10 


7.8 . 


25 


13.2 


12 


10 


7.S 


12 


6.3 


TOTAL N 


116 




190 




* The total N's for 


this column 


vary because of 


the fluctuating 


number of people 


who answered 


these items. 
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APPENDIX E 

SCHOOL CLASSES SELECTED FOR NON-NATIVE CONTROL SAJIPLE 



Separate Schools 



School 



Address 



Section of City Class /Grade 



Holy Cross 
Mount Carmel 
Sacred Heart 
St. Andrew 
St. Basil 
St. Catherine 
St. Edmund 



15120 

10524 

9624 - 

11342 

10210 

10915 

.11712 



- 104 Avenue 

- 76 Avenue 
108 Avenue 

- 12; Street 

- 115 Avenue 

- 110 Street 

- 130 Avenue 



8 
6 

3 
7 
2 
5 

1 



9 
7 
6 
8 
7 
6 
8 



0 ' Leary 

St. Francis Xavier 
St. Joseph's 



8760 - 132 Avenue 
9250 - 163 Strcat 
10826 - 109 Street 



1 

8 

5 



10 
11 
12 



Public Schools 



School Address Section of City Class /Grade 

Alex Taylor 9321 - Jasper Avenue .3 5 

Eastwood 12023 - 81 Street. 2 6 

Garneau 10925 - 87 Avenue 6 6. 

McKernon 11330 - 76 Avenue 6 9 

Wellington Jr. High 13160 - 127 Street 1 8 

Jasper Place 

Composite 163 Street & 92 Avenue 8 12 
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SECTIONS OF EDMONTON FOR SURVEY OF NATIVE YOUTH 



APPENDIX G 
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APPS MDIX G 

INSTRU CTIONS TO NON-NAT IVE CONTROL SA^^PLE 
EDMONTON YOUTH STUDY 

AFTER HAND-OUT QUESTIONNAIRES: 

The purpose of this study is to learn more about the work, education 
and general life experience and needs of young people in Edmonton. 

This questionnaire is not a test and there are no right or wrong 

answers . 

There are two very important additions that you have to make that 
are not asked for on the questionnaire. On the upper right hand corner of 
the top pSige, please write whether you are male or female, followed by a 
slash (-) and then your age aL your last birthday. 

You have the rest of the period to complete the questionnaire. Do 
not rush - be sure to answer each question, but also work steadily and don't 
spend too much time on any one question. ■■ 

When you are finished, please stay in your seat. You can work on 
your own work if you wish. Please be quiet so as not to disturb the others 
around who have not finished. 

If you have a question please raise your hand. If a question does 
not apply to you - write in "N/A". 

WHEN TIME UP; 



Our time is now up. Check over your paper to be sure you have 
answered all of the questions. 

COLLECT QUESTIONNAIRES 
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1. Are you prcsencly atCvinJlns school? Fiill-tlme Part- Lime 

(a) ■ What lr» the n^iiiK^ or your :u;liool? ^ 

(iiicln.ic vor,-j t ioP'il .*:fliooi:0 

(b) What is your course of sciuty? 

fc) Mjt'n will you finish (5r.i1it1.1tL*; your course? 



(inuiith) (year) 
(d) What diploma or degrea will you receive when you graduate? 



2* Are you a resident of the city? Yea No 



(a) How long have you lived here? 1 year or less 

1-3 years 
3-5 years 
5-10 years 
over 10 years 

(b) Where did you live before? (Town, Province) 



(c) Are you of North American Native Ancestry (Indian, EnkliiiOj Metis, etc.)^ 

Yes No 

A. Who are you living with? 

(a) your family 

(1) mother (ii) father (ill) both 

(b) your relatives 

(c) your friends . 

(d) alone 

(e) institution or home 

(f) other 

(i) detaiJs 



B. How nany children arc there in your family? 

0 - 1 2-3 A 7-9 lOf 

C, ■ How many chiluren lire living at liome? 

0 - I 2 - 3 4 - -6 7 - 9 10+ 



Is there anyone living with you wiio i« not a ne^nber of the family? Yes KO 

E- Hr>w r.any people gtre ilv.^.cc in y^jur household who are over 12 ^.-nd under 25? . 

1 ^ 2 3 4 5 6 " 10 

F. Js I hero anycnc In j/our hou5^ wno is in ihtf 12-25 age g>roup and who is not attending 
school? (It try 10 feut a4n«e$ ay>d ^^ses) 

(1) name age 

(il) nr»me age 

(iii) naioe age 

XXXV 



G. Is this person (or pt-rsonij) employed? 
I£ YES 

(1) What Is his ocmpaL Ion? 

If NO 

(ii) What type of work does ha us\iaUy do? 



4. A. Are you currently holding a part-time job? Yes No 

IF N0_ PROCEED TO QUESTION B BELOW 

(i) • (If so) what do you do? . . 

(11) How many hours a week do you work? 

(ill) During What hours of the day do you work? 

(a) week days only 

(b) week ends only ■ 

B. Did you have a job last summer? Yes No . 

IF NO PROCEED TO QUESTION 5. 

(I) (If so) whac did you do? J 

(II) How many hours a week did you work? 

(ill) How many months did the job last? months 

(iv) If you did not have a job last summer, what did you do? 



IF PRESENTLY UN e-lPLOYED PROCE CD TO QUESTION B BELOW 

5. A. Very Much ' Very Little 

(high) Ave. (low) 
(i) how do ynu like your present job? 

(II) what are your chances for promotion? 

(III) how »'ire your chances of getting a better Job? 

(Iv) what are your chances oi b(!ing fired or laid 

off? . 




(v) how much would you like to get a bettor Job? 

IF PRESE:rrLY employed SKIP TO QUESTION 6 BELOW 

B. YES NO 

(I) Is this because' you can't find a Job? 

(II) is this because you are n married woman and do 

not need to? 

(III) Is this because you don^t want the jobs you 
can find? 

( Add "che job available arc not suitable") — - 
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YKS NO 



(iv) is thi5 because 30ii ^^^^ education^ training^, 
oc 6 specific ski U ? 

(v) is ^is. because )rou have to 5tay Aone arJ 
help out? 

(vi) is this becnuso tht^rc is dascrimliinrinn nnd 
prejudice against you? 

(vii) is this becaust3 you aro too young? 

(viii) is this because you have no transportation? 

(ix) other reasons? (describe below) 



YES NO 

6. In the past, how have you found jobs? — 

A. Talk, to friends for help or leads? 

B. Read the 'v?ant-ads* in the newspaper? , 

C. Just go out and look around? 

D. Talk to the school counsellor? ■ 

E. Have you ever contacted an ixgency to assist you in finding 
employment (eg. Manpower r, Unemployment Insurance Office, 
etc.) 

IF Y^, WHICH ONES? IF NO. SKIP TO QUESTION 7 

NAME: WILvr H.\PPEr IF.D? 

(1) (1) 

(2) ^2) 

(3) (3) 

(4) (4) 

7. Has your family ever approached or required a service from an agency? 
(or agencies?) YES NO 

IF NO, SKIP TO QUESTION 8 ^ 

A. Was it a government agency? Yes No 

(NAflES: - 



B. Was it a charitabJ.c organization? * Yes No 

(NAMES : 
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C, Was ic n social S'jrvlce agijncy? 



Yes No 



(NAMES: 



D. Other agencies consulted? Yes No 

{N:\MKS: 



E. Were you satisfiL»d with the services which the n^^cncies proviciod for you and your 
family? (A>;SWrR W EACi^ AGEMCY VOU LISTED A^WE) 

Nnmo of Agency .vil.'^'l?}:!/?. 

• (ill) ^, ; . , 

(iv) 

F. Do you feel chac che af;ericics supplied ail the sorvires than thty are reported to 
supply? (AGAXI4, ANSWER F0& E^H ACeKCY HOU LfSTEO AfiOVEi 

N ane of Agency SATISFIED PIS-SATISFIED 

(1) 

(ii) 

(lii) . 

(iv) : 

G. What were the agencies' attitudes toward your family? (ANSWER FOR EACH AGENCY YOU 
LISTED i\BOVE FliOH i to iv) 

Name of Agency Very Co-oper ative Somew hat Helpful Unc o-ope ra t Ive 

(i) . 

(11) ^ 

(ill) : 

(iv) 

H. Do you have any additio n al commonts on these agencies* services? 



8. Have you ever approached an agency for a particular service for yourself ? Yes No 

IF NO; .SKIP TO QUhSTION B BELOW 
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A. IF VF.S; 

(1) whac was the mnyt: helpful ngcncy with. which you have ever been In touch? 
HAME: 



(If same agency as family contacted i nc lude regardless) 
RFIASON: (what did you like about It?) 



(ii) What was the least helpful agency you have ever consulted? 



REASON; (examples: unco-operative, unable to give service you needed, etCt) 



(111) Would you hesitate to contact an agency again if you needed assistance? 

Yes Some of them No^ 

yes or some of ttiem , which ones? 
NAMES: (a) 

(b) ' 

(c) . 

(d) „„_ . 

(iv) Do you think agencies es tab li shod to serve peoplt; in iidrjonton are too 
few? Ves No 

(v) Do you think agencies established to serve pc^ople in Edmonton cater to 
thi^lr needs? Yes No 

(vl) Do you think there is too little variety in the types of services the 
agencies in Edmonton offer? Yes No 

(vii) Do you think the agencies existing presently in Kdnonton to assist people 

are inadequate? Yes No • 

IF TOU RESPONDED YES_ TO QUESTION 8 ABOVE, SKIP TO QUESTION 9 BELOW 

B. IFNO: • 

(1) v/hy have you never contacted an agency? 

(a) you have heard they are not useful? Yes No ^ 

(b) you have never had any need to? Yes No __ 

(c) you don't have any knowledge as to what 

services are available? Yes No 



(d) other reasons: (list) 



(11) Do you think agencies which exist to help people in Edmonton are 

too few? Yc9 No 

(lii) Do you think agencies which exist to serve people In 

Edmonton cater to their needs? Yes ' No 
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(Iv) Oo you tliifik iliere Is too li'tr.li? vat'uay in ihu cype« 

of scrvlc(>s the dgcncle? in ^c^nton oif^r? Yes No 

(v) Do you tliink. the cVi^ciKios est.^i'M.iisheii to iisslst people 

in Hdmoncon arc iiuiJcquace? Yes No 

9. Did you say you had eve.r approached an aRcncy bccntise you required 

a service from it? Yes No 

If NO, skip to Question 10. 
If YES; 

(a) What was the attitude of this or these agencies toward you? 

Very Co- Somewhat 
Name of Agency oper ative He lpful Unco-operatlva 

(i) _^ 

(il) 

(ill) „ , 

(iv) ' 



(b) Would you say they were less co-operative because of your ethnic, racial or 
religious background? 

Name of fvgency Yes No 

(t) 

. (11) _ 

(ill) : 

(iv) : „ 

(c) Do you have siny friends who have had unfavourable experiences with 
an agency? Yes No 

(d) Do you know the reason for this unpleasant experience? Yes No 

(details if offered) i 



(e) Do you know which agency it was? Yes No 

NAME: 



10. Have you ever participated in any activities sponsored by your community 
league? Yes No 

(1) would you like to see more ^ 
community sponsored \irograms*2 Yes No 

(ii) are you satisfied with community 
league functions as they 

presently exist? Yes No 
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1. Do you like chii pcopU* in Iv.hoonroa? VE$ NO^ 

2. Oo you find Eilmonron tans fitendly? Yt'S N0_ 

3. Do you find EdmonLonians unfrteiwUy? YES NO^ 

A. Do they try to understand you? YES N0_ 

5. Do they try to help you whun you need their help? YES N0_ 

6. Do they want to do things .with you? YKS N0_ 

7. Do they avoid you? YES NO 

8. Uave you had trouble finding housing? YES N0_ 

9. Have you had trouble finding eiapioyrr.ent? ^^^^ N0_ 

10. Do you get hassled in the street? YES NO^ 

by men? YES NO^ 

by people? YES ' NO, 

11. Do you have trouble getting servicea in the bars? YES NO, 

in the stores? YES NO^ 

from t!iG welfare? YES NO, 

in Che bus depots? YES NO^ 

12. Do you find it easy to locate places for leisure or 

recreation? YES__^ N0_ 

13. Are the police friendly in their treatment? YES NO^ 

lA. Do you go to the police for help? YES NO^ 

15. Do you have confidence in the police? YES N0_ 

16. Have you ever hdd nny trouble with the police? YES N0_ 

17. Why do you think people resort to drinking? 



18. Do you go to the Social Development department (welfare) 

(a) when you need money? YES NO^ 

(b) when you need counselling? YES N0_ 

(c) when you need help? YES N0_ 

19. (a) Where do you go when you have emotional troubles (problems)? 
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(b) Wliere do you go when you are lonely? 



(c) Where do you go when you are frustrated? 



(d) Where do you go when you are in trouble? 



(e) Where do you go when you are broke? 



(f) Where do you go when you need advice? 



What services for people would you like to see introduced in Edmonton? 














Do you wani to intei^rate into tl'ie way o£ lit 


2 of the people la Edmonton? 



VKS NO 



22, Do you prefer to live (in Edmonton) like all 



^ther people do-? 



o 
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YES NO 
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23. Do you want co kocp a craditionnl (rcViKlo'JS or uihnic: Gt.»rman, Dkrani.in, Jev;ish, etc.) 
way of life? 

YKS NO 

24. Would you like to learn and p met tee your ethnic or religious traditions In Edmonton? 

YKS NO 

25. Do you hope to achieve Independence (to become free) from outside help? (self-supporting) 

YES NO 

26. (a> Do you hope to achieve recognition from others? YES KO 

\ (b) If yes, how do you hope to achieve this? (Give details If possible) 



(c) Do you hope to master some skill? (become proficient)? YES N0_ 

If Yes, identify 



If >vo, reasons or derails (If posr,ibIe) 



27. Do you think that it you wai)t to mas tor so?.\o skill that 

you must master it? YES • N0_ 

eg. A painter must paint 

A teacher must teach etc. 

(details if possible) 



2Q, (a) Do you usually accept yourself as you see. yourself? YES NO 

(b) Do you look at life as a series of problems to be solved or that you are 
constantly pressured by society? 
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(c) Do you need co be alone once in a viiilo? YKS^^ NO 

(d) Do you always want irjyadvS ciiour.d? YES N0_ 

(e) Do you feel chat there are jsome "basic goods 

in life" which you like? YES N0_ 

(f) Have you ever developed some close interpersonal 
relationships with other people? (very good and 

close friends) YES N0_ 

(g) Do you usually try to distinguish between a way 

to do something and the result of it? YE S N0_ 

(h) Do you usually have a good sense of humour? YES N0_ 

(1) Do you usually conform to rules and regulations 

of the society in which you live? YES N0_ 

Attitudes Towards the School: 



(To be asked of those presently in school) 

1. Have you ever thought of leaving school? YES N0_ 

• If NO, proceed to Question 2 below. 

(a) Was it because you had to stay home and help? YES N0_ 

(b) Was it because of sickness In the family? YES N0_ 

(c) Was it because of the absence of a key member 

in the family? (give details) YES N0_ 

(Father*s absence .... boy stays home) 
(Mother's absence .... girl stays home) 

(d) Was It because of a death in the family? YES N0_ 

(e) Was It because oE financial need? (personal) YE S N0_ 

(family) YES N0_ 

(f) Was, it because you feel that you are too old for 

the grade level that you. are in? YES N0_ 

i) Give details for any' reasons you are at this grade level. 



(8) 


Was 


it suggested to you by th»ii school? 


YES 


NO 






i) 


tlie administration? 


YES 


NO 






ii) 


tiie guidance counsellor? 


YES 


N0_ 






iil) 


your teachers? 


YES 


N0_ 






iv) 


by your friends? 


YKS 


N0_ 






v) 


by other students? 


YES 


N0_ 


(h) 


Was 


it suggested 


to you by your parents? 


YES 


N0_ 



If Yes. Do you know why? (reasons) 



o 
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(i) Was it because of rept^ntod Ions by your family? YKS >I0_ 

2. (a) How do you *fit' in rhe school? (view youiiJtM.f In the .school) 



(b) How do you view the administiatioo? (principal and vlce-pr.incipal) 



(c) How do you view the guidance counsellors? 



(d) How do you view youC tesichtits? 



(e) Hr.w do you vlev^ th<^ oiJiof r.ttvil'^u s? 



3. (a) Oo you Ifke the tjaiy^ctS ^c^aarc; Ca^l/)^^ 
If Yed . give details 



If Ho, give deLnlls (whera pOiisihle) 
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Cb) Do you think- {hat ^ubjeet^ are -loKlnkg in 2(chooi 

valll 'fee useJul to joa'. (giue d^idhs x-f po&sii>ie) ytS _ )^ 



(c) Do you find the .'vabjcct:s .you are presently trnking 

ditficult? (^;i.v«J dt-tai. I.; if possible) Y£S NO 



(d) Which subjecLa do you fin*' morci difticult Lhnn the 
oLherr.? (idciiaify by subject) 



(a) Ul-iat grade level do you hope to achieve? grade 

(b) Wliy do you find th.ic level of lenrrting suf f ic lt?at? 



(c) Do you n.ive a ri?l.itlvo vho haj; ;;onO to luii vc-islty 

and has ijraduar.fd? YtS NO 

(d) Do yoii hnve a relative: who has j,:on*: to a lechnlcal 

school (N'AIT) nr.d has succcodod? YES NO 



(b) Which subject or subjects do you llku the least? 



(e) Do you have any friends who liave fjoiiw to University 

or NAIT? / ' YHS NO^ 

(a) U7iich subject do you Like the best? 



(a) Dp you have friends at school? YES NO 



(b) Do you have any trot3hi(f nakjny friendfs Kith the 

students at school? YliS NO 

(c) Do you think tliat other students like you? YF.S HO 

(d) Do you like the other students? YKS ^0 
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(e) Do you Lliink. that tli(( . to.-JolK rs like you? YKS N0_ 

(f) Do you like the toar.i^orGi 

(g) Are the teachers helpful? YKS NO^ 

(h) Do the Leachors sometimes ^ive examples that 

humiliate you? YES NO^ 

(i) Do the teachers punish you unnecessarily? YKS N0_ 

7. Do you feel happy most of the time? YES NO^ 

8. Are you unhappy most of the time? YES NO^ 

If Yes, give details if possible 
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LETTER TO SCHOOL SUPERINTENDEOTS 



AND REIATED REPLIES 
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January 6tb, 1971 

School Board Superintendents 

^9807 "106th Street 
Edrr.ontcn , A Ibcr to 

Dear School Board Superintendent: 

On AprW 27th, 1970 tHe Honourable R, C. Clerk in his ccposclby as 
. Minister of Youth or tJuoi time v/roto you Indicaring our interest in undertaking 
a research profoct to doterrr.fne the noeds erf r\^\Wc youtn if\ fhe c\fy of 
Edironton. You v/ere kind enough on this occasion 'to give us your complete 
support and as a result i <\n) pleased io be able to report thct ih'i study has 
proceeded most sotisfactorliy • 

The first phase of our sludy ccncerninc; native youth m the city Is now 
complete. Hcv/over ^ ct this point our Director of Research odvises no that \v3 
could cdd significantly to the study by gathering comparohSe ccUa for a control 
(non-native) sample • His fcclinn Is rh:J^ we may find by adding vhis dlinansion 
to '.ho study jhct rr.cny of the needs of native youth aro no different from those 
of others in their peer group, if this Is the cc$^ thon it would not be realistic 
to attempt to meet nQcd$ v/Ivh native youlh only, 

I arn cdvlscd that one cf the fyv?5t efficient rnd-hcds of obtaining c non- 
native control sample is to seioct a s^rcifified school sample fronn bofh jepcrato 
end public schools in EdnTionton. It is suggesie^ that one ctoss be used In each 
of ton specific separate schools (including Grades 5 - ]Z) end one clcss be 
used in each of six public schools (covering Grades 5, 6^ 8^ 9 end ]2) in 
Edmonton. This sample v/oukl then be co»m;^arabie with iho native youth school 
sflfr.ple according to the section of Edmcnton In which fl^e school is located c;jd 
c!so the grod©. 

, ■ .. ■ • . . / 2 
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January 6th, 197? 



I concur v/ith our rcjccrcharG that if would bo highly dssircble to contmuQ 
the Study as !n<ilcctej cbDve . !n this ccnncctipr, ihch I would again csk your co- 
operation. Basically what v/e ahall require Is Gulhorizatlon to contact a number 
of schcob in which w:; would cdminlsror tho samo questions U3cd on tho native 
youth In'ferviuv/ scKodulcs, sli^^litly nicdlfied to fit a quectionnciro format end a 
non-nativc popuicticn. Not more then one c!c::s p2riod wiil bo required for this. 
Jhe schools v/o would be Intorostcd in contacting cro those as per the attached 
sheot. 

Please cdvlse if It will bo in order for us to proceed further with this 
study cs Inclcared al>ovc'. iF?.o^ we shall make contact with the various school 
principols , 

Yours truly, 

C. L. USHER 

Depuiy Minbter of Youth 

CLU/cmf 
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ECUCATIONAL AND ADMlNlSTRATtVE CENTRE: 
9807 * ICG STRE:ET, EDMONTON J4, ALBERTA ™ TELEPHONE (403) 4297631 



January 15, 1971 



Mr C L Usher 
Deputy Minister of Youth 
Alberta Department of Youth 
C N. Tower 

Edmonton 15, Alberta 
Dear Mr Usher: 




I have checked your letter of January 6, regarding the 
control study which you would like to do with the non- 
native sample of students in the schools of Edmonton. 
We are in agreement that this study should go forward 
and would suggest that the persons conducting the 
samples work through the principals of the schools 
concerned and carefully indicate to them the purpose. 



Yours, truly, 




H A MacNeil 
Superi ntendent 



HAM/do 



^■..iiUi'C! 



w 
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EDMONTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

10010-107A Avenue., EDMONTON 17. ALBERTA. 
T«lophon«: 403 - 429-5621 



Mit I.itMh UKfut 
C»* W t. om.»li 



{rnit.niit W >■'»*'». ,Sifi-'im;«r»<^rt1 

Mr. J h I ir.tjy 
JV. A,. K. M*,iicti 



January 22, j-SLZl^^^^^^ 



Mr. C.L. Usher, 
Deputy Minister of Youth, 
Alberta Department of Youths 
CM Tower, 

EDMONTON 15, Alberta. 
Dear Hr> Usher: 
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Your letter of January 6th to Dr* Jones, in which you 
outlined your wish to undertake a research project in certain 
of our schools, was passed to our department of R.D. fvl. for 
procei?slag and action. Our office has contacted the principals 
of the schools which you requested and they have agreed to discuss 
the undertaking, of the project in their respective schools. It 
should he appreciated that in any such study, final approval 
rests with these principals. 

Therefore your Director of Research should contact the 
following principals: 



J.D, Maries 
A.W. Frost 
S.R. Kamsankar 
M.B. Shalka 
A. Lust 
E. Meyer 



Wellington School 455-8884 

Eastwood School A77-2352 

Alex Taylor School 422-62^'iO 

Garneau School A33-1390 

McKernan School 439-8127 

Jasper Place C.H. School 484-5581 



in order to ensure their final approval is forthcoming and to 
make the necessary arrangements. Copies of this letter and of 
your request to Dr. vTones will be sent to these principals in 
anticipation of their being contacted by your Department. 

Should there be other aspects of the study in which you 
would like us to assist you, please do not hesitate to call our 
office • 

Yours sincerely, 

E. A. Mansfield, U.D-, 
•DIRECTOR - EDUCATIOMAL RESEARCH. 

Dr, Holland vJ. Jones, J.D. Maries, A.W. Frost, 
S,R» Rainsankar, MJ). Shalka^ A. Lust, E. Meyer, N. Marchak 
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APPENDIX J 
A.B. Hollingshead - Yale University 
SEVEN SOCIO-ECONOMIC SCALE POSITIONS 



1, Higher Executives of Large Concerns ^ Proprietors and Major Professionals 

a. High Executives : (Value of corporation $500,000 and above as rated by 

Dunn and Bradstreet) , 

Bank Presidents, Vice-Presidents, and Assistant Vice-Presidents 

Businesses - Directors, Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Assistant Vice-Presidents, 

Executive Secretaries, Research Directors, Treasurers 
High School Principals and School Superintendents 

b. Prop rietors: (Value over $125,000 by Dunn and Bradstreet). 



Brokers Contractors Dairy Oxmers 

c. Major Professionals : 

Accountants (C.P^A, ) 

Actuaries 

Agronomists 

Archirects 

Artists, Portrait 

Astronomers 

Auditors 

Bacteriologis ts 

Chemical Engineers 

Chemists 

Clergymen (Professionally Trained) 

Dentists 

Economis ts 

Editors of Newspapers 
Engineers (College Graduates) 
Foresters 
Geologists 



Farmers 



Lumber Dealers 



Judges (Superior Courts) 

Lawyers 
Metallurgists 

MjTitary, Comm. Of ficers - Major and ■ 
Above, Officials of the Executive 
Branch of Government, Federal, 
State, Local, E.G. Mayor, City 
Manager, City Plan Director, 
Internal Revenue Directors 

Nutritionist (with Ph, D.) 

Physicians 

Physicists, Research 
Psychologists , Practicing 
Sjmiphony Conductor 
Teachers - University, College 
Veterinarians (Veterinary Surgeons) 



2 , Business Managers, Proprietors of Medium Sized Businesses , and Lesser Professionals 
a. Business Managers in Large Concerns (Value $500,000 plus) 



Advertising Directors 
Branch Managers 
Brokerage Salesmen 
Directors of Purchasing 
District Managers 
Executive Assistants 
Assistant Editors 

Gov't, Officials i minor, eg. Internal 

Revenue Agents D.A. 
Farm Managers 
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Manufacturer's Representatives 

Office Managers 

Personnel Managers 

Police Chief: Sheriff 

Postmaster 

Production Managers 

Publicity Director for University 

Sales Engineers 

Sales Managers, National Concerns 
Store Managers 
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b. Proprietors of Medium Businesses (Value $50,000 - $125,000) 



Advertising 
Clothing Store 
Contractors 
Express Company 
Fruits, Wholesale 
Jewelers 

c. Lesser Professionals 

Accountants (not CP. A.) 

Chiropodists ' 

Correction Officers 

Director of Community House 

Engineers . (not College Grad) 

Finance Writers 

Health Educators 

Labor Relations Consultants 

Librarians 



Farm Owners 
Poultry Business 
Real Estate Brokers 
Rug Business 
Theatre 

Hardware Store 



Military Comm. Officers - Lts^ Captains 

Musicians (Symphony Orchestra) 

Nurses 

Opticians 

Pharmacists 

Program Directors, radio and T.V. 
Public Health Officers (M.P.Hj 
Research Assistants, Univ. (full time) 
Social Workers 

Teachers, Elementary and High School 



3 , Administrative Personnel, Owners Small Businesses, and Minor Professionals 
a. Administrative Personnel 



Advertising Agents 
Chief Clerks 
Credit Managers 
Insurance Agents 
Managers, Departments 
Managers, Finance Companies 
Passenger Agents - R.R. 
Private Secretaries 
Purchasing Agents 
Traffic Managers 
Grain Elevator Operators 



Sales Representatives and Salesmen of 

heavy goods, e.g. autos and major 

electrical appliances 
Section Heads, Federal, State and Local 

Government Offices 
Section Heads, Large Businesses and 

Industries 
Service Managers 
bhop Managers 
Store Managers (Chain) 



b. Small Business Owners ($10,000 - $50,000) 



Art Gallery 

Auto Accessories 

Awnings 

Bakery 

Beauty Shop 

Boatyard 

Brokerage , Insurance 

Car Dealers 

Cigarette Machine'^s 

Cleaning Shops 

Clothing 

Coal Businesses 

Contracting Businesses 



Convalescent Homes 
Decorating 
Dog Supplies 
Dry Goods 

Engraving Businesses 
Food 

Finance Company, local 

Fire Extinguishers 

5C and 10<: stores 

Florist 

Food Equipment 

Food Products 

Foundry 
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3. b. Small Business Owners (cont.) 

Funeral Directors 

Furniture 

Garage 

Gas Station 

Glassware 

Grocery-General 

Hotel Proprietors 

Jewelry 

Machine Brokers 
Mamif ac tur iiig 
Monuments 
Music 

Package Store (liquor) 
Paint Contracting 
Plumbing 

c . Semi- Prof es c ionals 



Actors and Showmen 

Professional Athletes 

Army M. Sgt., Navy, C.P.O. 

Artists, Commercials 

Appraisers (Estimators) 

Clergymen (not professionally trained) 

Concern Managers 

Deputy Sheriffs 

Int^.Tior Decorators 

I/. J:^rpretors , Court 

Lai;cratory Assistants 

Landscape Planners 

Morticians 

Oral Hygienists 

Recreation Therapists 

Merchant 

d. Farmers and Ranchers 



Farm or Ranch Ovmers ($20,000 - $50,000) 

4. Clerical and Sales Workers, Technicians, and Owners of Small Businesses 
(Value under $10,000) 

a. Clerical and Sales Workers 



Poultry 

Real iistate 

Records and Radios 

Restaurants 

Roofing Contractor 

Shoe 

Signs 

Tavern 

Taxi Company 
Tire Shop 
Trucking 

Trucks and Tractors 
Upholstery 
Wiolesale Outlets 
Window Shades 



Photographers 

Physio- therapists 

Piano Teachers 

Pilots, not maior airlines 

Publicity and Public Relations 

Radio, T.V. Announcers and Engineers 

Reporters J Court 

Reporters, Newspapers 

Surveyors 

Title Searchers 

Tool Designers 

Travel .Agents 

Yard Masters, R.R. 

Dispatchers, R.Pv- 

Grain Buyer - mechanical engineer 

Mechanical Engineer 



Bank Clerks and Tellers 
Bill Collectors 
Bookkeepers 

Business Machine Operators, Offices 

Claims Examiners 

Clerical or Stenographic 

Conductors, R.R. 

Emplo^/ment Interviewers 

Factory Storekeepers 

Factory Supervisors 

ERXC^cR Dealer 
ScocSeeper 



Post Office Clerks 
Route Managers 

Sales Clerk e.g. Sales of sporting good 
light goods, etc. 

Sergeants and Petty Officers, Military 
Serv . 

Shipping Clerks 

Supervisors , Utilities , Factories 
Tour Foreman, Post Office 
Toll Station, Supervisors 
warehouse Clerks 
Ticket Agents for R.R. 
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b . Techni cians 

Dental Technicians 

Draftsmen 

Driving Teachers 

Expediter, Factory 

Experimental Tester 

Instructors, Telephone Co. , Factory 

Inspectors, Weights, Sanitary 

Inspector, R.R., Factory 
Investigators 
Laboratory Technicians 
Locomotive Engineers 



Operators, P.B.K. 

Proofreaders 

S f e i:y Si ipe rvi s ors 

Supervisors of Maintenance 

Technical Assistants 

Telephone Co. Supervisors and PBX Sup. 

Timekeepers 

Tower Operators, R.R. 

Truck Dispatchers 

Window Trimmers (Store) 

Projectionists 



c. 0\mer of Little Bus iness ($5,000 - $10,000) 



Cabinet Shop 
Flov;er Shop 
Grocery 



Newsstand 
Tailor Shop 



d. Farmers 
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Owners ($10,000 - $20,000) 

^ • Skil led Manual Employees 

Auto Body Repairers 

Bakers 

Barbers 

Blacksmiths 

Boat: Captains (private yacht) 

Bookbinders 

Bollf^rmakers 

Brf?.kemen, R.R. 

Brewers 

Bulldozer Operators 
Butchers 
Cabinet Makers 
Cable Splicers 
Carpenters 
Casters (founders) 
Cement Finishers 
Cheese Makers 
Chefs 

Compositors 
Diemakers 

Diesel Shovel Operators 
Electricians 
Engravers 
Exterminators 
Fitters, Gas, Steam 
Firemen, City 
Firemen, R.R. 

Foreman, Construction, Dairy 
Gardeners, Landscape (trained) 
Glass Blowers 
Glaziers 

^ jrentice Projectionist 



Gunsmiths 

Gauge Makers 

Hair Stylists 

IL^at Treaters 

Horticulturists 

Linemen , Utility 

Linotype Operators 

Lithographers 

Locksmi ths 

Loom Fixers 

Machinis ts ( trained) 

Maintenance Foreman 

Linoleum Layer (trained) ^ 

Masons 

Masseurs 

Mechanics (trained) 

Milkmen 

Millwrights 

Moulders (trained) 

Painters 

Paperhangers 

Patrolmen, R.R. 

Pattern and Model Makers 

Piano Builders 

Piano Tuners 

Plumbers 

Policemen, City - prison guard 

Postmen 

Printers 

Radio, T. v., Maintenance 

Diesel Engine Repair, Maintenance (trained) 
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Skilled Manual Employees (cont.) 



Repairmen, Home Appliance 
Rope Splicer 

Sheetmetal Workers (trained) 
Shipsmiths 

Shoe Repairmen (trained) 
Stationary Engineers (licensed) 
Stewards, Club 
Switchmen, R.R. 
Tailor 5 (trained) 
Telegraphers 



Teletype Operators 
Tool Makers 

Track Supervisors, R.R. 

Tractor-Trailer Trans, 

Typographers 

Upholsters (trained) 

Watchmakers 

Weavers 

Welders 

Yard Supervisors, R,R. 



Small Farmers 



Owv:rs (under $10,000) 



Tenants who own farm equipment 



6 , Machine Operators and Semi-Skilled Employees 



Aides, Hospital 

Apprentices^Electricians , Printers , 

StCcim Fitters, Toolmakers 
Assembly Line Workers 
Bartenders 
Bingo Tenders 

Building Superintendents (Gust.) 

Bus Drivers 

Chauffeurs 

Checkers 

Coin Machine Fillers 

Cooks, Short Order 

Delivery Man 

Dressmakers, Machine 

Elevator Operators 

Enlisted Men, Military Services 

Filers, Benders, Buffers 

Foundry Workers 

Garage and Gas Station Assistants 

(Service Station Attendants) 
Greenhouse Workers 
Guards, Doorkeepers, Watchmen 
Hairdressers 
Housekeepers 

Meat Cutters and Packers 
Meter Readers 

Operators, Factory Machines 
Bridge Tenders 

Wrappers, Stores and Factories 
Lumberjacks 



Oilers, R.R. 
Practical Nurses 
Pressers, Clothing 
Pump Operators 
Receivers and Checkers 
Roofers 

Roller Skating Instructors 
S^t-Up-'Men, Factories 

Shapers 

Signalmen, R.R. 
Solderers, Factory 
Sprayers , Paint 
Steelworkers (not skilled) 
Stranders, Wire Machines 
Strippers, Rubber Factory 
Taxi Drivers 
Testers 
Timers 

Tire Moulders 

Trainmen, R.R. 

Truck Drivers, General 

Waiters, Waitresses ("Better Places") 

Weighers 

Welders , Spot 

Winders , Machine 

Wiredrawers , Machine 

Wine Bottlers 

Wood Workers, Machine 

Section Man R.R. 



Farmers 



Smaller Tenants who own little equipment. 
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7. Unskilled Employees 

AmuseHient Park Workers (Bowling 
Pool Rooms J Life Guards) 

Ash Removers 

Attendants, Parking Lots 

Cafeteria Workers 

Car Cleaners, R.R, 

Carriers, Coal 
, Coun tenuen 
/Dairy Workers 

Deck Hands 

Domestics 

Farm Helpers 

Fishermen (Clam Diggers) 

Freight Handlers 

Garbage Collectors 

Grave Diggers 

Grocery Boy 

Hod Carriers 

Hog Killers 

Hospital Workers, Unspecified 
Hostlers, R.R. 
Janitors . (Sweepers) 

Relief, Public, Private 
Unemployed (no occupation) 

Farmers: Share Croppers 



^Mleys, Laborers > Construction 
Laborers , Unspecified 
Laundry Workers 
Messengers 
Platform Men, R,R, 
Peddlers 
Porters 

Roofer's Helpers 
Shirt Folders 
Shoe Shiners 

Sorters, Rag and Salvage 
Stage Hands 
Stevedores 
Stock Handlers 
Street Cleaners 
Unskilled Factory V/orkers 
Struckmen, R.R. 
Waitresses - "Hash Houses" 
Washers , Cars 
Window Cleaners 
Woodchoppers 

Coal Miners, Unspecified 
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Appendices L, K, & N (pp. Ixii-lxxxyiii) were 
MMHHK MISSING FROM THE DOCUMENT THAT WAS 

SUBMITTED TO ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE. 
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APPENDIX P 



VARIABLES CORRELATED FOR NATIVE STUDENT > NON-NATIVE STUDENT 
AND TOTAL STUDENT SAMPLES 



* These variables apply only to the total student sample analysis . 
** These variables apply only to the native student sample analysis. 



* 1 

* 2 
** 3 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
*11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
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Native ancestry 
Age 

Speaking of native tongue 
Living with family 
Intactness of home 
Part-time employment 
Summer employment 
Liking of present job 

Perceived discrimination on present job 
Amount of employment agency . contact 
Sex 

Amount of general agency contact by family 
Amount of general agency contact by self 
Perception of adequate number of agencies 
Perception of agencies catering to needs 
Perception of adequate variety of agencies 
Perception of inadequacy of agencies in general 
Participation in community league 
Liking of Edmontonians 

Perception of friendliness of Edmontonians 

Perception of unfriendliness of Edmontonians 

Perception of Edmontonians' understanding 

Perception of Edmontonians' helpfulness 

Perception of Edmontonians trying to do things with you 

Perceived avoidance of Edmontonians 

Perceived trouble finding housing 

Perceived trouble finding employment 

Perception of being hassled in street 

Perception of being hassled by men 

Perception of being hassled by people 
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31) Perceived trouble with service in bars 

32) Perceived trouble with service in stores 

33) Perceived trouble with service from welfare 

34) Perceived trouble with service in bus depot 

35) Perceived friendliness of police 

36) Would go to police for help 

37) Perceived confidence in police 

38) Where would go for emotional troubles 

39) Where would go when lonely 

40) Where would go when frustrated 

41) Where would go when in trouble 

42) Inhere would go when broke 

43) Where would go for advice 

44) Desire to integrate 

. 45) Prefer to live in Edmonton like others 

46) Prefer to keep traditional way of life 

47) Prefer city life to life on reserve 

48) Prefer to practice traditions 

49) Desire for independence 

50) Desire to achieve recognition 

51) Expression of hope to master some skill 

52) Acceptance of self 

53) Perception of life as a series of problems 

54) Feeling of need to be alone 

55'; Need of always having friends around 

56) Liking of some basic goals in life 

57) Experience of close interpersonal relations 

58) Perception of difference between means and ends 

59) Perception of possesion of a good sense of humor 

60) Perception of conformity 

61) Perception of place in school 

62) Perception of administration 

63) Perception of guidance counsellors 

64) Perception of teachers 

65) Perception of other students 

66) Liking of subjects taking 

67) Why likes subjects taking 

68) Perception of subjects' usefulness ~ 
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69) Perception of sxabjecus' diiificuity 

70) Desired grade level 

71) Why grade level is sufficient 

72) Possession of non-native friends 

73) Perceived trouble in making friends 

74) Perception of students liking self 

75) Liking of other students 

76) Perception of teachers liking self 

77) Liking of teachers 

78) Perceived helpfulness of teachers 

79) Humiliating examples by teachers 

80) Perception of ceacher punishment 

81) Perception of happiness 

82) Perception of unhappiness 
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APPKMDIX Q 



CORRESPOMDCNCE- RE OBJECTIVES OF NATIVE 
yOtJTH STUDY 
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Dave Rehill 
Research Supervisor 



Mr. Randy Nicholson February 25 » 1970 

. Leadership Development Specialist 

Further to your memo of February 19, the following Is a brief outline of 
the research we discussed regarding Native Youth in Edmonton. 

As I see it we have identified three basic objectives: 

(1) To determine the needs of Native youth and kinds of resources necessary 
to meet their needs* 

(2) To deterrcine the availability and adequacy of present resources Intended 
to meet these needs. 

(3) To recommend action to be taken where resources are either non exlstant 
or Inadequate. 

In order to meet these objectives the following action Is proposed: 

(1) A list of youth serving resources Including those specifically designed 
for native youth in the City of Edmonton be compiled. 

(2) Steps be undertaken to: * 

(a) determine the needs, both Immediate and long term of the native 
youth, and 

(b) to obtain an indication of the attitudes of native youth towards 
the resources available. 

(3) An evaluation be made of the available resources by testing the 
services supposedly offered by each. 

More specifically a longitudinal study would be carried out on a sample 
of Neitlx'c Youth. For each individual we would determines 

(1) Needs both immediate and long range. 

II 
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Mr. Randy Nicho?i.3on 



February 25 » 1970 



(2) Resources available to meet his or her needs. 

(3) Adequacy of the resources in terms of how well they meet his or her 
personal requirements. ^ 

(4) Resources not available but necessary. 

You will note that none of the details have been included. These I feel 
should be worked out to the mutual satisfaction of yourself, the Native Youth 
Coraraittee, the project consultants and any other group or persons you feel 
relevant. 



Dave Rehill 
Research Supervisor 



DR/ac 
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NATI VL YOUTfl R^.SLARCH Pir ^.CT 

Meeting with Research Supervisor 
- Kriday , 17th Api^il 

At tendance : 

Dave Rehill 
Louis Lamothe 
Don Stev/art 
Randy Nicholson 

The recommendations made by the sub-committee at its 
meeting on Wednesday, April 1$ were accepted. (See minutes •) 

Some of the objectives as identified by the sub-committee 
were incorporated and in a few instances deleted. 

The objectives nov/ are as follows: 

a) To determine the native youth population of the 
City of Edmonton, both transient and resident. 

b) To determine v;hat agencies exist within the City 

. of Edmonton that offer fa ci lit ies and services to .native 
youth. 

c) To detenriine how these services are viewed by native 
youth. 

d) To determine what problems; social, cultural and 
educational are encountered by native youth residents 
in tr.e city. 

e) To determine how agencies view native youth. 

f) To make recommendations if necessary to improve the 
situation as identified in the research study. 

Identification of Population 

It was suggested that Dr. Card be approached to undertake 
the above in a consultative capacity. The sum of ^ibOO.OO to be 
met from the HeGt.arch Division will be available to him. 

Letters of Validati on ^ 

It was surrgt^sted that letters requesting their cooperation 
be sent from the Hon. Minister of Youth to trie following: 

1. Supe rint enaent , Separate School Board 

2. Superintendent J Public ScTiOol Board 

3. A general letter of iden'cif ication to Louis Lamothe 
for use in his investigation. 
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(Mrs-) 0 1 oi'i. a Z i p it r\ o , 
Ke se arc:; At. s: i s t a r t . 



:u r;ehill.. 
Rose a r c': * iJ i i c c t oz\ 



iJoveR.her IS, 1.9 70 



Cn t.;<* a? i^rnoan of Motremb^'.r 17. 1970 ^ I niet with Randy 
Micholnoii to ci.sct^ss the c>bjectives anci hypofc/)eses of the Wative 
Youth Ar:vlsory Co/n^1ttee in terms of Fhase. JJ of thie Wative 
Youth Study- 

• tr. ^'(cholson reaf f VY/oed* *tbe objectives that waro outlined 
by hiRNself in his m6/r\orandu*^ to 0. Ilehillj cfcitect februart/ 20, 1070. 
these ob 3 ^ c 1 1 ves were 

1) To deiermi ne -the nee<is oV the Watii/e Youth and kinJ» 
or r^i^ource^ "to ,'Y\e€t 4:V\eir needs. 

C) To determf ne th^ 3V(3ilg()ili S^c/ ac/ecjuacy of pres^rit 
resources i^tersckxi -to /^et thr^s^^ n^eJ^, 

3) fb recowneric) actio/) to i>e -t^ive/^ wKere resources are 
either nc^/^-^^X.^* 5-tenti (Pk- iK):^<::fe^uate. 

The following hypot^ieses (presuppos \ tt ons) wc-re c^lso rstatci, 
j§5 suggested by tf).e Wd-tix/e foutf) ^dvi^ory CpMnvitt^ej 

1) The needs of t^ie AJeti /e /ou'tf? have Aot been n\ftX in 
the past. 

2) Since "the n^^S o-f t^e Mati^ive \oix.ih Wave no-t b^^rn m^i. 
thl5 ha^ re3al-t^ in WatiVe You.'ih ais5<5tis faction- 
It) Since tfle n^eds ai "the ^laitvc Youth hoive not been Toet 
and ^hl5 p<^pttlation Is dissatis-f^i ed^ ti1ie t)e|>art/nenit of 
YotitVi has a role -to -f t i i s 



Copif^r? to 



L- Udfttjthe-^ 



Research Assist^snt. 
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(?trs.) Gloria Siperko. 
Research Assistant. 



D. H, Rehill^ Mov"ar.aDer 18^ 19 70 

Researcn Director, \ 

\ 

On the afterrvoon of Mover.ifcor 1?, 1*}70, T .TiCt with Louis 
Lar.othe to diBcuss th« co;]<^ctive3 , priori ::ypot'nescs find 
variables of the llativa Youta Study > Pl:a3^i II. 

The follouin^ ot> icoti vol; werv*i iJentifi'Si: 

1) To dcttex^r^^ine til*.* opi::ioao of the restive youth in 
t e r ma of: 

a) \/orc native ycuCh agenivier: meetia^ the youths* 
n e r o c i v d needs? 

b) were: native-: voutn agencicf; niectinr any other 
ncedu? 

c) how ade^juste^y were these needs being mcjt? 

2) To id^fi'tify the perceived neeSs of ni:tive youth. 

3) To cjario^r:; the degree of corxMspond<inc<^- between n^itive 
youth perceived neecfs and ^^conventional** iiooieties' needs . 

To cletermir.'B pofisihic resuitaAt action ie. should 
the Department of Youth get invcived in t^rms of the 
Native Yoi^th unmet n€e<ci$?. 

5) To uetivrminn if \h<^ Department of Youth should get 
involved re n^tiv6 ^auth unmet needs , <:nd in what 
capacity a:u\ form the involvement shoutld be*. 
Specifically : 

a) in v;hat ne-cfd areas should the Oepai^tnAent of Youth 
become involved? 



b) wiiat *'typc" or Department of Youth personnel does 
tfiis involvement require? 



also outlin&rt: 



1) To deti?.z^:?.i]\e un-.ier what circunstancGS the student 
n^ntive youth would cons.i jer le-.^vir.g ;;chool , 

2) To d-iterTine the attitudes of the student native 
youth toward the school structure > adr.ini^ tratioii , etc. 

3) To dotei-^piine the student native vouth /:oals, 

H) To s ^5gw:9t '^ot? tnc curriculum of the present school 
svBterr. ma>/ ch<ing«d tb r-ve«t p-.^rc-'^^i vcd x*iuucational 
ixe^i^z ar.d goals o'*" the native? youth. 

Two a priori hypo Ci^.i^^erj v;ervi al^*»o Bu<>''-'-^ted: 

I ) T h -i-? 1 : ':0 1 1 o f u . ^ Die t n e ccl '-^ v/ i 1 1 1> e i r^e c t ly related 
to the -ii.iouw I' of bapp'i:'ai8;3 aihi uiiiidrpiT^isn of the native 



2) iiative youth di :>BAtis f ciction viiii lkjViooI v^ill be 
directly x-elatv^-d to the decree of perooi /ed applicability 
of the sc'AOOl curricv.lum to their needs^ 

It Wci3 als^.'' Suggested that the initial draft of tiie 



written* Aiiothcr mooring -Jv-^fj tentaxivoiy sex after tne research 
assistant J5in:il.-t:.ri v c:onstutec( v;iih Larrv Keowrij. R^indv A'icholsou^ 
and Jane Leat* 



youth 




Research A65 is tan t • 



GG/kr 



Copies to ' Nicholson 
L» La/tv?the 



n 



(Mr 3.). GLOl'lA SlPEkr.O 



OUR » r.r: r.'O,: 

YOU?? riLE NO.: 



D.M. Rrilil.L ^^^"^'^^-^ [November 26, 1970 

Rnscarch Director 



At S;.*.^ ! f ■^i^•c^i'K:s :i:.jrinq i.!iO f irst thrt.o v/eoks in Novemberj 
ID/-), th^ = k,.'i':(i oi; ; ' M viri: hv:.^c; : heses for Ph:ise II of the 
lidlivc; Vouih ^c.:dy WOK- l isted by L.L. Keov;;; ^'t my request: ' 



Pri.:^^ry: l) To Jeter;:; i rc^'ds of fi^itive youth in llclinonton , 

2) To d-tOi':,iii;;-' tu-i rt.::..ou vcf'.s avc;iT;/S.MC to inc^or these rioods 

3) To ck:tev;;^ir;C: if the r.e-^ncir::. thot are to ineot the 

[.erc'ji v^-'.i n;\"i^ of tiie iifiiivo youth, c-ctually liieet these 
* 

o) to e:-^u:r;;;ir,c if th^^rc are eiioiujh agencies (quantity) 

b) Cju::"! i l.y of services 

c) lo lie; ;i ! nne the onency services (relevant to 
j,.o; ceived nv<vii::>) 

d) to 5;i'i!Cies(; fulurr. i:>:pansion and devclop:nent of 
yeuth ^ervi;;j ^o^'nc^es 

A r'.:la(.ed iipiif^'i. ohjeclivv; can bo ^:tn|r;e':;ted if 
('Ovc^Ioi.ment ii. n:'f^deJ - \.hi!t or vmKv I-Jiuuld be the supply,' 
i.e. boor, the Oepaftmeot oi Youth hsv^ a role in iricotincj 
tiiO lutui-o needs of nattve youth? 

e) io assess 6vhether these agenci6$ actually provide 
what Lhej/ claim ta |l)roi/icJe. 

4) To SU^g^st fif services cc^uld be impi^ov^d by reollncating 
or by re^f>porlit\K\\n^ re$ource?5,. For e>ca/5vp1ep el imination 

of ciupiiL.:le services b^tv^en* agencies^ reducing overheadi, 
etc, 



i) To 'j^'Wili':- W t.h:j nalivt; yaiM.h possess 5:pccifiGri 
?) lo p"M:r!ii:i.. Uh' re'U^V:.;hce or tho scliool systom to 

the n^;t yojl!*! IKrUclS 5 

3) To ci.:Lt'rii.1 tK) liio extciu of acade;;iic wastaoo: 

a) to iiiof^lify rolov^Mri: factors related to native 
yuutli lcc.vi:;y \choor: 

i) ir; ci'.sosn tl;c- extouL ^nd- character of 

ii) to idi^ntify tiu; rttUiide^ of the native 
youUi ^^.u?:U:nts tovvdrds the school administra- 
tioii, tiicii" fellow Sitiidents, and education in 
ti:e vsyvA . (i.e. - the edijcation 

[,y'.rc;:: 'N^ol cvan from the native viewpoints?) 

and character of 
wiio are neitl;er 



1} 'lo dol-' : fJi;^: ilov; noLive youth poiceive the people in 
LdiiiOi'Lon, 

2) To ar^oe-.s Li'^e extent of iiative discrinunat'ion , and 
gciieral 1 i.ahi 1 i ty (i T an) ) , 

3) To doreviHi tl^-^ e/i-. M: of native youth ass^^iiiilation 
iriLu trie: general ::,o;:iL:ty, 

A) To uuiii;rv ^ht.' !i:!l1ve yo'.'lh ali-ilndc re assiinilaticn 
and in- cyral i-.ai inl o ih:: ral sociei.y. 

1) To dr^Len:!ine Uvj ch.sraci-er and extent of native youth 

SpecKical "Ij* 

i) summer ^implo^Tnent, patLui^ns, paLLerns of 
student erflp1oj//i^nt, e1.c. 



i i i ) to asses 'I the extent 
^iduiui native youtii 

e:ii[f! *)j^.'d fiov i n sidioo'i . 



ci 



1 . fivjv.jU;. •. ! - •[]]!: f ; ^ ;:-(..; ■■■ 1 c'!;:^ ui' rutivo youth 

are ti:os(: o!--:. ;:•■• ..;))• sO(. ■io--i.;CL;i,i..;,iic slcJtUi; and not to 

their ethirnci ty . 

■2. That fiji iw! . vis a whnlc: n:::-::en^c. liii'mscl vog as enjoying 
aniic/ii/ic roki lonv.iri;;:.. t\\<nv liOii-na Li Vwr cios^uiai^s. and teachers. 

3. That Hcitivc^-'; [:''\'c nv::: ^-'on-n? i h'c: !>!;:on;"^'rfi^i;s as ciencr^illy 
friercily, inijrM '.iuiidi i'^: hwo noipfui va t\\r\ iiijjority of casos. 

4. That Ucti i^'cs tinJ i.iv.: jjciice -irionJiy in the majority of cases, 
b:it Iricit c;;- ?!0i- c]o to Lh-i 1)01 ice: ff-r help, nor do they have confidence 
in tho po'i jro. 

eiyi^lionrJ };rolMOi.is or I ' ^iiibl ol> they seek out 

iM/i/:ir taiivi ly . 

1, Thet: n.fti','^'^ /Ovith liw: wi ' h their ircjtlicr (absence of male 
)'elL:tive^/ r'f:::rMV 5.. o> f';i''ri ) vji'i! sisow [;cm.m jus l!ij:^:n't to school, 
and Ciiipluy ■■■ii;: lit-ji: v/iVi n.-. |-y yo:-th reside v/itii tiieir- father 
or \c ro Ic' I We. 

2, Thot t!;:*f'"' v.'i H ^ h^^h f:;%it.-!ve rc i: i 0!i^!ii |) lxitv:ec^n the anioinit 
of noii-su:*-" s':;"!':-!:! oy:i''::^. ^ th- naLivi; youLh students- perceived 
!a::k or r ■.■.■■■.!■ ^.o o!" 'diO r>':-iiCL;i ^ysLciii* 

1. Th.'^t rvnives do riu^ feel tih^!. l!iey rcceiv-:: inferior sc^-^vices fro;n 
anoricies iM;cciJ:;e of I h^'ir etiH ni':: i i.y • (i.e. tiie agency is unifovinity 
infer lor . ) 

1. T!)at aliffkition i:;. r; factor ('c lerifiincd by socio-economic class a/id 
not by e Lbr i c (m^ i yi ii . 

2. Tiiat t!-.e latent r.-i nc:. :.ur*e of needs h^iS i.vo coiaj^onents : physical- 
basic prill. jry i:^'-:ds ai d :ajc ial -accept. ancc; . 

a) t\Hi-t bc";ic |;by:-ica1 r\eeds ai*e the ruiiiOi" cof.iooncnt, 

h) that ih'' r-ocial component, ir-ay bo nutMlively called 
"trioa 1 ai ■ il iat ion" . 

3. Tfiat tinha'^iin-^s is a vnne; ion (;f p'^rscn'! -'! 1 ty striic I'.n'^e (ad justiiient , 
lack of c.>ni idence, f U .) and 3 rnrK:tie-* of un-iiK't i^lX^d^^ needs. 

4. Tb.at .^•'.bool a<Jjustmer\fc is rel3tiuel\/ indef^^^mlent of elhnic orioin 
oiid 50'e1c;-ec-onom\c f^ckors^ (1,e. thai H involves inJepe/ident 



Clj. 



thit-iir nati^ 



5. That ^iii)joct So.'; is an ind- :.'rr;:MU i'liclor, i.e. ind:^pendont of 
other factors. 

6. ' That '••iijtc.ctro'v; of i.c'ic cr ii-l^cl jf i ; ri/^ Mon'' 1^ a major 
(lolrrnri!!:Mri: of cul jw;. LiiV'nt. ^i^J i.s ci'h'o ii;doi:cnjc:iit cjf tiio alienation 
facLor. 

Al tiiC^f-H v^tir^is . r-i^.;iiJt; lii^thr'is uf ciiialy^^is and 



GS/wlt 



Copies to: Mr. \{..\\. [Mwhulson 
nr. L.L. m:OWm 
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